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EOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON.— 
(Fre ANNIVERSARY will be held held at the Apartments of the 


‘Somerset House, on FRIDAY, February 17, at 1 o'clock; 
itt Pellows WII. DINE, on dhe same day.st the Pree: 
’ Tavern, Great Queen-street, at 6 o'clock. Members in- 
to dine are requested to leave their names, and those of 
ine ends, at the Freemasons’ Tavern, or at the Society's Apart- 
pans, previo previously to the 17th inst. 


AV AAVENDISH SOCIETY.—The Eighth 
¢ Volume of ‘GMELIN'S HANDBOOK of CHEMISTRY’ 





ATHEMATICAL CLASSES at the ROYAL 
POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, now in operation.— 
At the close of each Course a volun’ Examination will take 
place for Pupils who may desire to obtain Certificates of pro- 
ficiency. Fee, One Guinea per Mon ae 
For particulars amir to the Secretary. 





HE LABORATORY of the ROYAL 
POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION is ae Ss open for the 
reception of Pupils, under the direction of J. li P Perrer, Esq. 
F.C.S. A.C.E. &c. Careful Analyses and Assays of Soils, Minerals, 





f distribution as one of the books for 1853, 


Ww aters, M or Agri roducts, are performed with 





he Subscription for that year are ted to 
Secreta 


the 
NTH se eae MEETING of the Society 
of the Chemical Society, 5, Cavendish- 
"clock in the 
HEOPHILUS REDWOOD, Secretary. 


ONDON INSTITUTION.—EDUCA- 

TIONAL LECT? RES. 1853, 1854.—On SATURDAY NEXT, 
February 1 o'clock, Mr. EW. BRA ALERT. tu F.L., G 
and C. 8.3. will ‘acliver the first of a Course of Twelve Lectures on 

PAYBICAT: GEOGRAPHY and TERRE ESTRIAL PHYSICS, 
Poe the third and final course of Educational Lectures for = 
season, ay to the announcement already issued to 
proprietors. 








OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFAL- 


GAR- wou ARE. 

NOTICE I e. Ry! GIVEN fe! the Members and Students, 
that SIK KD WEST TT the Professor of 
Beulptare Will. ‘DELIVER his PIKST LECTURE on MON- 
pA re Wi NEXT, the 13th inst., at, 8 o'clock , and his sue- 
ceeding Lectures on » tive following Mon 

OHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A. Sec. 


LERICAL, SCHOLASTIC AND GOVER- 
NESS AGENCY OFFICES (late Vary ; established 1833), 
1, TAVISTOCK: -ROW, Covent-garden, London. 
MAIR & SON provide Incumbents wit! ht urates, and the 
s of Schools with Tutors, Gover- 
Sams transfer gy and 
d Schoo! ra &. 


ic recomm( pectuses, 
cae rer een ‘application. i dPpteants Scho- 
forw: 





Com agen ree 0, 


a 
PP their on 


ERMAN, ITALIAN, AND FRENCH.— 
DR. (ALTSCHUL, Member of tee Philological Society, 
lessons in the above-mentioned Lan + » ane NE A 
4 have the option sf studying ss +4 guages RL the same 


or in alternate L’ th, a Doctor's 
Eaidence, Na. 2, CHAN DOS-ST EET, eit ova. or at th SQUARE. 


EXT EAGLE HOUSE, UPPER EDMON- 
TON.—Madame SELIER-WOODNUTT (late of T ) 
iid Beas Half-Quarter TWO VACANCIES for YOUNG 
& most the 


and all 
Preparatory Gourve 
Cheltenham, &c. &c. Terms, 8 Guineas 
Prospectuses, with an of St tudies. & ot 


monn. 


¥DE Faak COLLEGE FOR LADIES.— 

wo ies (sisters), of E lical Church principles, 

living inthe immediate neighbourh Sool and having Bose 4 me) 
residing with them, for the of “enjoying the superior ad- 
G thon, ire seeirous of RECEIVING 











uarter.— A) rr 
er ee oe 





per annum, exclusive of the Cte terms. The 


highest refer- 
ences will iven.—Address, Z. Z 
Park. ‘s 


» 10, Gloucester-crescent, Hyde 





GFLECT and LIMITED EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES.—Mrs. COATES, 
8, Camden-square, Camden New Town, London. References are 
Kime? to the Right Hon. and Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
illaloe; The Right Hon. and Right Kev. Lord Edward Chic es 
ter, Dean of Raphol ; Lady Edward Chichester; Viscoun’ Mos: 
sareene, Antrim Castle, snd Oriel Temple; The Venerable the 


Archdeacon of Cloyne, & 
E 1, PARK-PLACE, GEORGE-SQUARE.—Founded in 1833, 
and couducted, under the direction of a Head Mast ter, by a Lady 
Soperintendent, a Kesident and Six Assistant Governesses, and 
Eighteen Professional LS ay > 
Course of Instruction, in Five p ive Divisions, ~~ 
over a period of eight owe but Pupils ‘may be entered for any 
Division of the Course suited to their Peaeioase attainments. 
The Classes are conducted wholly by Mas 
—, ae oot. _ pe. pao March, ant beth, Bow. t 
containing full particulars regarding the plans o: 
my Institution, forwarded te parties at a distance, on ‘application 
8. Davoveisn, the Head Master, or to the Lady Superinten- 
t, at the Institution, 1, Park-place, Edinburgh. 


SCHOLASTIC TRANSFER.—The Principal of 
& long-standing first-grade School, within ten miles of Lon- 
fon. wishes TO TRAN SPER R the same to a sound Academic 
re aS and pad Tutor. The profits are great. Sum for 
P. nsfer, 1,500. Fixtures and Reraipare, Se. at a valuation. The 
Tiucipal is a Cle ——i er 2 = f —_ oe mer most a 7-9 | 
Teaso retirement.— y tot 6 
Adam-street, Adelphi, Strand, Londen. = ee 


M 


Tuesd 1 
tute.— 





"EDUCATION, 
DINBURGH LADIES’ INSTITUTION, 








R. HENRY NICHOLLS’S READINGS of 
SHAKSPERE.— Monday Evening, Edmonton Institute ; 

4 Wandsworth Institute; Wednesday, Southwark Insti- 

r. Nicholls makes his second appearance on the London 

nent tA big at i m-street, Uxford-street, on Friday 
ie, Howard street. © + repeat the character of Shylock.— 





R. FRANK MORI begs to announce that he 
has, since the Vacation, resumed giving INSTRUCTIONS 





IN SINGING. —27, Miltun-street, Dorset-square. 


P and 
For rote apply to R. I. LONGBOTTOM, Secretary. 


NSTRUCTION IN ART, General and Special, 
as afforded at the CENTRAL SCHOOL of the DEPART- 
MENT of SCLENCE and ART, at BAS SOROUGH HOUSE, 
Pall Mall, London, The School consists of 
I. A NORMAL SCHOOL for TRAINING TEACHERS. 
II. SPECIAL CLASSES for TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION, 
Arrt-Surerintexpent—RICHARD REDGRAVE, R.A. 


The SPRING SESSION will COMMENCE on Ist of MARCH 
and end 3ist of July ; and the Fees are for that period. 

1. The Courses of Instruction are intended to impart systemati- 
cally a knowledge of the scientific oerncioles of Art, especially in 
its relation to the useful purposes of life. A limited application 
of those ae is demonstrated with ihe view of preparing 

Students to enter upon the future practice of the Decorative Arts 
in Manufactories and Workshops, either as Masters, Overseers, or 
skilled workmen. At the same time, instruction is is afforded to'all 
who may desire to pursue these studies without pemoeane to a pre- 
paration i j ro Branch of Industry. Special Courses are 
arrap train persons me Masters of Schools of 
Art, and in enable Schoolmasters of Parochial and other Schools 
to teach Elementa Rs —— as a part of general Education 
concurrently with 

2. The Lectures and ae of Instruction are as follows :— 

GENERAL COURSE FOR MALE STUDENTS ONLY. 
A. Foshend. Model, and Elementary Mechanical Draw 
ractical Geometry and Pi ctive, Paintin 
frens pera, and Water Colours. Modellin; ng. The 
Drawing. Painting, and Modelling, include the Figure from 
the Antique and the Life; and Artistic Anatomy. Lec- 
— hie gg Gh Le Practice, in iS erates and Even- 
Session.—Head Mr. Burchett; 
‘Amistants, Messrs. Herman, Walt D Denby, Wills, and 


Hancock. 
B. The “Exening Instruction is limited to advanced Drawing, 
ainting, and Modelling, including the Figure. Fee 2. 
TECHNICAL COURSES. 

C. Practical Construction, incieding Architecture, 
the various processes of Plastic Secenien, Fe ‘urniture, and 
Metal Working. ures, Teac ing 8 ce, Morn- 

Evening. Fee 4l Evening Course oy Fee 21. for 

Male pasente s onl perintendent, Professor Sem 

D. Mechanical an ine = Class ee th Even: 

s pee tee 





Building, and 
re g. 





ing and 


1854. 
HE, LIBRARY of BOOKS, PRINTS, and 
Sarre prteny © bey Set peat in Trades, 1s ‘OPEN 
Bonovalt HOUSE, "Pall. Mall. “Admission free to Stutente of 
epartment Si — 
en = x are = Art—other persons 6d. a week, 


OTICE! ! IMPORTANT TO WRITERS 
n all parts of the kingdom who INTEND to PUBLISH.— 
On the receipt of a MS. addressed (carriage free) to Mr. WILLIAM 
SHOBERL, Literary Agent. i and Adviser, 44, Beaufort- 
Gees, Chelsea (accom ani ‘ost-Office Order for 10s. 6d, 
payable to him at Chelsea), A will lmenetinnsly forward a Letter 
of Advice on every point pertaining to its publicaticn.—N.B. Mr. 8. 
has had upwards of 20 years’ practical experience, during which he 
has prepared for publication many of the most Popular Works i. 
the time. He may also be person t his 
above on the same terms. 


7 . 
INE ARTS GALLERY.—Artists and others 
. having PAINTINGS or other WORKS of ART to DISPOSE 
OF are informed that the Gallery at 65, Harley-street, Cavendish- 
square, established for the Private Sale of Pain , Sculpture, 
&c., is now open for the reception of such works, 


G. W. PINNOCK, Secretary. 


HE DRAWING ACADEMY, 114, New 
Bond-street.—Messrs. DICKINSON have the honour to an- 
nounce to their immediate connexion, that the CLASSES for 
LADIES have RECOMMENCED. The Rustic Figure Class will 
wey resumed shortly, 
N.B. To Pupils studying in these Classes, the advantage is still 
continued of copying from the first artists in Water Colours, viz., 
Harding, Prout’ attermole, &c. &c. 


AY FIGURES.—LIFE SIZE ADULT LAY 
FIGURES, stuffed and covered in cotton, from 6. 6s.; the 
best that can be made, covered in silk, wig, universal 
21l. figures, Infants or A 
tionate Thro as repaired or fact Cleeeel - 13, Douro 
tages, Wellington-road, St. John’s Wood C! 


AY ALL'S PORTRAIT GALLERIES, 
ezent eirest, end 433, West Strand.—DA pont 
MINIATURES in the highest style of Art, taken daily.—* Mr. 
Mayall’s portraits represent the high art of the dague: pe: 
they are as superior to the generality of such pictures TY a delicate 
engraving is to a coarse woodcut.”— Art-Journal, Nov. 1 


To MUSEUMS and COLLECTORS. — Up- 
wards of 800 ens, in fine and natural condition, illus- 
trating more 160 species o} Shells, from Mazatlan, Cali 
— ost of them a to ordinary collections, and containing seve! 

y be Five Guineas. — For particu- 
iar, ply apply (without delay) to P. P. Canrenter, Hon, Cur. Mus., 























ot 














ing Tenchi —- Morning Practice. 
Superinten ont, Bir. W. Binns. 
oven 
= fae Paper an Evening. Fee 41.’ An Afternoon 
emales only, Fee 2%. An Evening Class for Male 
Students only, Fee 2. Superintendent, Mr. Octavius Hud- 


F. Poreeiain Painting, daily Teaching , Precticn for Male 
and Female Student S a = Mr. 


of all 





INERALOGY and GEOLOG Y.—ELE- 


MENT, CTIONS, which will greatly 
the of thes intveting brant of ecien: ie hed at 
2, 5, 10, te foo Gut ness of J. TENNANT, ered 


iat to 
Her Maj ndon.—Mr. Tennant gives 
and Geology. He is also agent for the 
Models, which can be had in sets, from 


ereoemtsiomest 
je 0! "8 Geo 
2 to 82 each. 





Simpson and Mr. Hu 
G. Wood Engraving, Lectures, . daily acm and Practice for 
female Students only, Fee i Superintendents, Mr. 
Thompson and Miss Waterhou 
H. Lithography, Chalk, Pen, and Colour. Daily Teaching and 
Practice for Female Students only, Fee 4l. Superinten- 
dents, Mr. Brookes and Miss Channon. 
PUBLIC LECTURES 
On the Forms and Colours of the Animal and Vegetable =o 
doms, by Professor E. For! e Human Form, | 
Mr. ¢ prepa. F.R.C.S. ; on ‘the History of O 





70, GREAT RUSSELL-STREET, BLOOMSBURY. 


O be had at SOWERBY’S, MINERALS, 
SHELLS, and FOSSILS at reduced prices His Stock con- 
sists of a most extensive series of Recent Shells, mupebesing from 
5,000 to 6,000 sorts, from all countries, among which many of 
the rarest species and choicest Laer ens. Collections illustrating 
the various Genera can be furnished at prices peepertionsd to the 
number and iets of the Shells, and an entire series of all the 
sorts in G. ession may be had for 50/. per thousand. 
Small collections of Minerals and Shells from 11. and upwards. 





Art, by Mr. Wornum, &c. ‘Admission to each Lecture rm 
3. The tee for the general Students is carried on daily, 
ar t on Saturdays. 
a may matriculate for . period of three years upon 
paying 20 . in one sum on entrance, or three annual payments of 
l¢ ey are entitled to attend all Public and Class Lectures, the 
neral and technical Courses, to reccive personal instruction, and 
practise in oe School - all times; they have also access to Le 
Moseum and Library. t the end of the Session they — 
an Examination, and ¥. che privilege of competing for Scholar- 
tee, Lam te | from 101. to 301. a year in value. 
nal Students are at liberty to attend only the particu- 
ae Courses. for which eer ¢ on. ae have admission to the 
Museum, Library, and Public Lect 
6. A CLASS FUR SCHOOLMASTE! ERS AND PUPIL-TEACH- 
ERS will meet every Tuesday and Thursday Evenings, and on 
Saturdays. Fee, 5s. Superintendent of the Training teaching, and 
Elementary Instruction, Mr. Burchett; Ass’ r. Bowler. 
Also at Gore House, Kensington, on Mondays and Tharehave: 
7. A Register of the Students’ gene is kept, and may be 
oonsaited vy Parents and Guardia 
8 The SCHOOL FOR THE FEMALE STUDENTS passing 
mL the General Course is at 37, Gowsrstrest, _paeintentens, 
M‘lan; Assistants, Miss Gann and Miss W 
Fees :—Advan: lasses, 22. and 41. ; faementacy Class, 208. ; 
Evening Class, 10s. 


Class meets at Sees House, Kensington, on Mondays, Wed- 
nesdays, and Fri 
9. DISTRICT STOOLS OF ART, in connexion with the 
Department, are now established in the following places. 
every Evening (except Saturday) from 7 to 9°»0. Entrance Fee, 28. 
Admission. 28. and 33. per month. The instruction comprises 
Practical Geometry one Perspective, Free-hand and Mechanical 
Drawing, and Elementary Colour :— 
1, y - talfields, Crispin-street. 
orth London, High-street, Camden-town. 
H Finsbury, William-street, Wilmington- squar 
4. Westminster, Mechanics’ Institute, Great Smi ith-street. 
&. St. Thomas, Charterhouse, Goswell-street. 
6. Rotherhithe, Gromess School 
7. St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Lonc-a 
At 1, 2, and 5 Schools there are Female Classes. t came for 
LET. to be made at the Offices in each loca! 
For further information, apply at atheros House, Pall 





HENRY COLE, 


LYON PLAYFAIR, } Joint Secretaries. | 


Gentleman of Literary Attainments is desirous 

INVESTING a SMALL CAPITAL in an OLD-ESTA- 

BLISH tb MAGAZINE, in the management of which he might 

take an active part. He would not object toa provincial newspaper. 

A steady income indispensable. — Address, post-paid, to D. Fs +» care 
of Messrs. F. H. Johnstone & Co. 8, Fenchurch-street, London. 


° oy NOBLEMAN, AUTHOR, OFFICER 
ARMY, or ots Gentleman requiring a PRIVATE 
SECRETARY or AMANUENSIS.—A Gentleman, 33 years of 
age, of some intelli pase, a good Shorthand Writer, and whose 
claim to respe will bear the strictest investigation, 
WISHES FOR ESL LOYM ENT each or any day after 4 o'clock’ 
in either of t 
will suffice. — Apply ( 
Publisher, 142, Stran: 


ARTNERSHIP.—A BOOKSELLER and 
PU BLIGHES. carrying on a first- -class and i b 


Energy ope Capital to JOIN 
Address, rome, by letter only, to Messrs. Ric = 
citors, 28, Golden-square. 


ANTED.—A COLLECTION, { 
of a Miscellaneous Character to sel . 
Institution. Terms, cash.—Catal 
wa to Mr. Tuomas Dorney, 
Institute, Clonmel. 
Clonmel, Feb. 4, 1854. 


ESSRS. UPHAM & BE 


46, New Bond-street, have just iss 
LoGU Ke. consisting of Miscellaneous Lité 
County History, &c., which may be had on ap 
sent by post on the receipt of two stamps. 
YDRO-HOMC:OPATHY, Moor Park, Farn- 
ham, near Guildford, Surrey, by Dr. 8 METHURST. Author 
of ‘ Principles and Practice of Hy ropathy,’ fourth edition, 68. 
and late Editor of the ‘ Water-Cure Journal.’ The air, water, an 
conan unsurpassed in the kingdom.—Terms, 2} to 4 Guineas per 








rate of 
by setter only) to A. B., care of Mr. Chapman, 
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C\ R. “BROWN & URE, AUCTIONEERS of 
Y. Gallery. 76, Queen-street (near 


* T 
¢, Fup ast reeks fa yy of wisteses, 














Hales by Auction. 
Choice Modern Engravings. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE & MANSON res; 
ve notice that they, will SELL by AUCTION, 


ing stro. St. Jam ea enuare,. on 

h OIC COLLEC TON 
sely a PORTION —- e C yon ish _ 
e works of some of the mest eminen 
; more especially those of Raffaclle, 


added a Portfolio J. — oo the alee species in first Jy 
&c., from the works of sie oshua ye 
8 








The Collection of English Pictures, Drawings, and Engravings 
of ROBERT DONALDSON, Esq., of Denmark Hiil ; also 
Grand Pianoforte by Broadwood. 


CHRISTIE & MANSON respect- 
fully give * notioe that they will SELL by on BATU 


ng-street, 
ebruary 25 and MONDAY, the 27th oO" pre- 
cise! pester f the ae the whole of the WALCADLE 
COLE ios ares tee formed by ROBERT DOs 
is! as orm. 
5 oaion ned by ROBERT DONA ark wnt 
Ths ) oe and Drawings comprise a View of Frimley, the 
re «f Alle n—IAllegro, a, A. Chalon, R.A.—Views in 


y, R.A han 
ry Atted Tarlor—Lather’s “De- 
atth 


works of Kearney—A Cattle Piece by 8. teens k. 
examples of the following Masters :— 


. A.—The Gy foster’ Festival, 




















{Fine Proofs of Modern Engravings, qomovicing very many of 
the went ks of Sir E. Landseer, framed and glazed and in the port- 


"May be viewed three days preceding, and Catalogues had. 


The Valuable Library of the late JOHN BIDWELL, Esq. 
Mears. Rey owe & MANSON, at their 
geet, 8t. Jomadwoqnens, op _ 
the VALUABLE tb LIBRAR 
-e removed 

Monasticon Anvglicanum an 
pears —Blaeu, Theatrum Belgice, 
ritannicus, 4 vols.—Merian’s ' opo- 


Roma, 2 vols.—Skelton’s 
large pee Non, Voyage a oresque de 


vols, 
Surrey, 2 vols Mat eee, ableau de 





aphia, 6 vols Rossa Vedute di 








proces from the commencem 
tory of Ely, 2 vols.— Blomefield and *Parkin’s History of Norfolk, 
1s.—Camden Society’s Publications, 55 vols.—Grose’s Antiqui- 
ties of England and Wales, 4 vols.—Lysons’s M 
vols.—Rees’s Cyclopedia, 39 yols.—Numerous 
and Antiquities, particularly of Norfolk, illustrated with many 
d Works in general Englist h Literature, in good 

condition, in russia and calf bindings. 


May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 


35 vols —Bentham’s His- 





The Important Collection of Pictures, Works of Art, and 
small Service of Plate, sold by order of the Trustees of 
THOMAS CAPRON, Esq. 


Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their 
Great Room, = yy hy gamete. yo on *PRIDAY, 


Ly 

CHOIC E POLLEC TION TUR! 
v KS 0 ART, formed b: by THOMAS CAPRC WN 
an Exterior, with many Aa Tag very 
impo: rtant Work of Isaac Ostad two beautiful cmall Ex- 
ainples < we aw An Interior and Exterior by ay 
Both—A Calm, fe hg der Ca 
2 lovely work. of f Greuze, ae ae 


Capital Bnglieh Pictures and Drawings. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE & MANSON respect- 
fully give wt that Bae Re wil! +4 as AUCTION 2 


on SAT 

DA 1% Sh the small Dat ny Oe erty COLLE SECTION of 
PNGLISIT | PIC TURES and DRAWINGS, of the highest 
HARLES ODDIE, Esq. of Liverpool; com- 
\ oo an important and capital mere < of A 
K.A., and two other Examples of the same —— —A Lan 


ars and 


dscape, 
with’ Sheep, a beautiful specimen ¢ T. 8. C r, R.A.—Bacchus 
discovering the Lag? of a Grape by aiten "the Italian Goat- 

herd and Nymphs, by Kennedy: a BS Miller and Con- 


stable; and three very A Works of sits in i -- colours- At” 
the same time will be sold several other capital Works ch cele- 
brated English Artists, ex which further notice will be 

May be viewed three days p iz, and C: 


Chef-d auvre of the late WM. ETTY, R.A., with the valuable 
Copyright. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE & MANSON supest 
Lm give notice that they will SELL by acorn, 

Room, street, St. James’s-square, on *- ATOR. | F 

D DEMONS 


Ki 

DAY, Mareh Is, at 2 ‘orcle jock, the ve 
OF EVIL INFLICTING bh VENGEANCE ON THE 

WICKED,’ containing twenty or thirty principal km an 
ond er composition of the above great Master, which, for extent 

grandeur of subject, he has nev 7 if, indeed, qualled 

icture “ into which,” to quote Mr. Etty’s own written wo 
pi “T ve thrown my whole soul which 1 really feel — of, an 
which I shall be glad to acknowledge, at an iy ee. of my practice 
as cne of the greatest efforts of my mind and hand, and on which 
rest so much of my future fame.” It was —— after = y> 3 
return from Italy for the gentleman in it has 
since remained, in the pure state in which it t le t the canal of the 
Painter in 1832. 
May be viewed three days preceding. 








celeb od We 








Theological and Miscellaneous Library of the VENERABLE 
ARCHDEACON HILL, and another Library. Six days’ 


Sale. 

UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Literary 
Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great Room, 
191, Piccadilly. on MONDAY, Febraary 13, and followin daxs, 
the THHOLUGICAL and MISCELLANEOUS LIBRARY of the 
V ENERABLE ARCHDEACON HILL, deceased, removed from 
the Isle of Wight. Also, Another Library, the whole comprising 
many valuable Works, in good condition, amongst which are 
Johnson’s English Poets, 75 vols. calf, a fine set—Chalmers’ Shak- 
speare, 10 vols. large paper, calf extra—Beaumont and Fletcher's 
Yorks, 14 vols.—Brandt’s History of the Reformetion, 4 vols. 
large paper—Thurloe’s State Papers, 7 vols.— Houghton’s 7 
and Sanskrit jeg fine copy—Johnson’s Dictionary, by 
Todd, 5 vols.—Clarke’s (Dr. E. D.) Travels, with Life by Otter, 
russia — Robertson’s Works, 12 vols.—Yarrell’s British Birds, 
complete, with Supplement—Livii Historia, Delphini, 20 vols. two 
copies — Daniell’s Kural Sports, 4 vols.— Magazines and Reviews— 
Parliamentary Journals and Reports—and a good selection of 

Books on General Literature. 
Catalogues will be sent on application; if in the Country, on 


receipt of six stamps. 
NV ESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, 
Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works of Art, respectfully 
announce that they have received instructions from one of the eas 
choice of modern collectors, to submit for SALE by AY AG at 
their House, 3, Wellington-street, Strand, on THURSDAY, Feb- 
ruary 16, his beautiful Collection of modern ENGLISH and 
FOREIGN ENGRAVINGS, the whole of which are most choice in 
ae and state. They ‘consist of the finest specimens of the 
rench, eS and English schools, <p the works a = 

en Mor opghi, a, Anderloni, 

trange, Wine Aeetiett &e.; all the principal works of Sit 
Edwin Landseer, in the finest states ; and other beautiful produc- 
tions of the English engravers. Amongst the most valuable prints 
in the Collection may be named a most exquisite tg of the Last 
Supper, by Kaphael Morghen—the Transfiguration, by Morghen, 
most brilliant proof—The Marrisge of the Virgin, after Raphael, 
by Longhi, a eae procs before the verses— Descent fron the 
Cross, after Rubens, by Claessens, proof before any letters the 
Reading Magdalen, after Correggio, b: fonghi. most choice proof 
before any letters, on India paper—the Little Gardeners, by Mandel, 
erties, proof, on [ndia paper—Charles the First in his Robes, by 
Sir Robert Strange,a most choice proof before any letters— King 
Charles with the Horse, by Strange, unlettered proof—the Ren 
Day, and Village Politicians, after Sir David Wilkie, exquisite 
proof, with the large etched letters, on India paper—Bolton Abbey, 
an original subscription proof of the first plate—Time of Peace, 
and Time of War, b ndseer, artists’ proofs—Tricoteuse Hol- 
landoise, by Wille, a charming proof—The Rat Catcher, by Corne- 
lius V isscher, brilliant proof, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had; 
Country on receiyt of four postage stamps. 





Most Important Collection of Engravings, of the highest 
class, and in the choicest states. 





o 


if in the 








Moonlight Scenes, by Van (4 Neer—Two m5, ‘Works of he 
Cupid and Psy che, a grand work of Watteau ; 
Landscapes by the same Master— Venus rm éu 
andi ins the English School, Specimens of Morland, 
yatt.—Also aay sien a Can: 
Toon and Candlesticks of ormolu—Sévres, Dresden, and other 
Porcelain, comprising a Dessert Service of fine old Sevres ; and a 
small Service of Plate, including Soup and Sauce Tureens, Dishes 
and Covers, Waiters, ‘Candlesticks, and the usual accessories of 
dinner, tea, =~ coffee se rVvices. 
May be viewed three days preceding. 


ton-street, Strand, 





The Cabinet of English Pictures of the late 
EDWARD HASTINGS, Esq. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE & MANSON respectfully 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their 
m 7 ‘ax s-square, on SATURDAY. 


atl ». order of the Executors, Ay 
BE NUTIFUL opine _*. deer KES of 
ty -—% 


Engravings, Drawings and Paintings, formed by the late 
JOHN HUGH SMYTH PIGOTi 
ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, 
Auctioneers of Literary re and Works illustrative of the 
Fine Arts, will SELL Be A TION, at their House, 3, Welling- 
on FR iDAY. February 17, and following day. 
at 1 precisely. a Collection of ENGRAVINGS. DRAWINGS and 
PAINTINGS, from the Portfolios and Cabinets of the late JOHN 
HUGH SMYTH PIGOTT, Esq. of Brockley Hall, Somersetshire, 
and the late THOMAS TOMKISON, Esq., comprising ¢ the Works 
of Hogarth (in choice first states), important Engravings after 
Murillo, V senornes and Raffaelle, pToduetions of the German and 
French Schools, Topographical Prints and Caricat ates ved 
British Portraits and Remarkable Characters, Sketches by Wilkie, 
Leslie, Etty, Miller, and other eminent Artists, also some 
Prints and. Drawings. 


May be viewed two days previous to the —~ 7 Catalogues had ; 
if in the Country on receipt of six postage sta 





3 ane | ~*. A—Cattle Reposine. Sunset, by 8. Cooper, 
neing, an elegant work of Edmonstone and 
D. Raberts RA capital Landscapes by Nasmyth, Morland, and 


O'Connor ; and specimens of the following Masters : 
Blake 


the F 
lington-street, 
following 
tion of RARE and FI 


Also, a few by Old Sacto, indnting a Girl with a Dove, an 
elegant work work by Greuze ; and others by Poelemberg, De Heem, 


May e viewed three days 











An exceedingly Choice Selection of Fine and Rare Books from 
the yt of a well-known Collector. 


dar ESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
hed nearer 

Auctioneers of Literary a and Works illustrative of 

ine Arts, will SELL by tte TION, at their House, Wel- 

Strand, on NDAY, February 20, and two 

an execedingly “choice and important Selec- 

NE BOOKS, from the Library ofa well- 

known Collector, the whole being in the finest and most desi- 

rable state, the greater portion being bound by Clarke & Bedford, 

Hayday, &e., in their best style. 

May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had; if in the 

Country, on receipt of six postage stamps. 


days, 


estiny, &c.— 

comprise Findon Ports and | Harbo 
the Graces, ditto—Byron 
——~ to the Bible, 





M 


LOGICAL and mae y's LI 
01 
Taylor's + Concordance 
tive against Popery, 3 vols. 
Lm pn a ee Hammond's Works, 4 vols. —8. Be rnardi 


Taylor and Cresy’s Anti 
aig Maps of the 


and ‘aber Reviews—Cl: 


The Collection of Saxon and English Coins of he 1, 


. M‘EWEN, Esq. Coins offs late 
ESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY 
M WILKINSON, 7 
fustieneens of f Litera: 
Fine Arts, will SELL 
ton-street, 


TAUCTION at Works Must ative of the 
at lo ret Strand “sCOLMEOTION of rs EN 
COINS of the late G. MEWEN of SAXON and ENGLAH 


a of Glasgow ; com 
rare ‘ of Northus rian some othe 
fine and scarce Specimens of Coins pag tena peed tome oa 
: one searce Varietie of f Tmperial Greek Coins, _ 
int of Alexandria—English, Scotch, Coins 
in onan — —— and Medals 
ewed two 
had} it in the Country, om recelpt of fous nectar sa Ctalogua 


stamps. 
MESS25. s. vn SOTHEBY & JOBN 
KINSO 


Auctioneers of L Aver 
—_ Arts, will SEL RA CrTON at at thei House Wolk 


‘Fe ean 
pe COLLECT ON 4 AUROGKAPH Herta oat 
the late JOHN bye H SMYTH PIGOTT, Esq., 
Semerest are hdd istori 


some MD 
h the Navy ay the ods of the Comm: 
ectlon of English ‘Chasey 








snd Shatles I IL. ; as Cag Cole ion of 

money he Catalogues 
view jays 

m4, on receipt of uix postage conan had ; if in the 


eee ay 
Important Sale of rare and well-authenticated Eggs, 
R. J. C. STEVENS is _ instructed to 
announce for SALE by AvTIOn. at his Great 


38, Kin vi rden,on FRIDAY, F 7 ~~ 
oslock some EXTREMELY RARE and VER Fcanercuty 

AUTHENTICATED EGGS, the Property of 0 

jun., Esq.,and collected by himself in Lapland daring th 





Fica davapipers Sak Snips Sreted Sano sae 
D . Jack Sni -bille: ndpi T 
Golden-eyed Ducks. A few 8k of these an eect 


Birds will also be sold at the same 
May be viewed the day before he's Sale, and eee ie 


The late SIR FREDERICK ADAM'S Library. 


R. J.C. STEVENS is favoured with instruc. 

tions from = Executor to Ly by ADOSION. at his 

Great Room, 38, reet, Coven FRIDAY, March 

3. and following day, at 12 srelock, nat the VALUABLE LTbmaRy 

= = late Right on. GENERA EDERICK ADAM, 

B. vi English, French: 

ry Books, mo te and 
cases, 





Catalo 
The Services of Plate, Plated Articles 
Effects will be sold on FRIDAY, March 10. 


Books, Engravings, IUustrated Works, §c. 
M&®,* HODGSON —_ SELL Af AUCTION, at 


Gan, and sulamee 





Feb: 15, nana tw vo followin i 12, ENGLISH 
and FORBIGN OOKS. E ziativitae igpaet PRINTS, 
c., Includin: 


Hemeths , Worke 39 lates—Grosvenor 


Lysons’s Environs of London, 5 ‘vols National Portrait Gallery, 

5 vols.— Encyclo Londinensis, 24 vols.— Punch, 17 vols. &c. &e 

calf" Murray's Family Ligrary, 47 vole 2 ae 
'— Murray's Family x — Byron’ _ 

Hooker's London yy we! 

Icones Plantaru 





and 
India proofs—G: of 
ee ate ane take 
ate Janduere Illustrations to 





Byron, 
24 Parts, India proo: onal Portrait + Colles. in 61 
Parts _ precle—Tilustrations on India pa Keepsake 
—Book of Beauty—Turner's Aupesl | Tours cath's "Picuresne 
Apee. &c. for various years, perty 0! 
ber.—A yA ten of Fancy Station <> Gold ens, 
French Pu ihmes. er with a small 
Circulating Li A. 7 Modern N 
To be viewed oy Catal had. 








VALUABLE THEOLOGICAL and GENERAL LIBRARY 
4 the late Rev. JOSEPH SIMPSON, Rector of Horsted, 
UsSSEL, 


R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, at 


G: F reet, J ESDA 
854, and two following fogs, ee VALUABLE THEO- 
BRA 08: 


,» Sussex, com Dg, 
2 vols.—Bishop Gibson's Preserva- 
as TY Synopsis, 5 v 


2 vols.—Passionei ——-, 2 he | Ray oF Annotations, 2 vols— 
oe 


&c. OcTavo, 


Bri 
eae tk 15 vols.—Owen's Works 3 21 rola 
Library < 


ls. — Bit Ori 
Works, 9 Bin arail’s Works, 10 ole. 


Doddridge’ sycharmeck’s Wo Rich: aay de we - of the 
~ 's Wor vol chm 

Church, 8 vols.—Collier’s Eccl sinotical Hi 9 vols. —Southey’s 
ae roe edited b: 


5 The Works of 
heim, H Hooker, Chaimers, Faber, Campbell, 
m, C LE Traill, and many other eminent Divines— 


Church of England, 
I Satnomatics Books, &. 
*and Catalogues 





iewed, 





| a poe 





Law Books. 


M* HODGSON Sg SELL by AUCTION, at 


Great Room Fleet-street’ on WEDNESDAY, 
VALUABLE LAW BOOKS, including 


rE ae cee ane le 
Civilis, 2 2 an. oP ic General 


morocco, 

Statutes, ° Corp Jun “2 Abndgment, 24 vols, &c. — Law 
Jou ports, 1846 to is Oe 
Digest, 4 vela Smith’s Leading 
2 vols.—Russell on be a ty Greaves, 2 ¥ 
Abridgment, 15 vols. — 


1850, Coetare Anal, 


Cases,2 vols—Taylor on Evidenee, 


hewood and Jarman’s Conveyancing n 
vols,—and other thodern Practical W Works—Reports in the Courtsof 


King’ 's Bench, Chancery, Se. 


be viewed, and Catalogues had. 
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abate and Entire Remainders of Ilustrated and other 
; Stereotype Plates, Steel s, and Copyrights. 


7: HODGSON will SELL Ly AUCTION, at 
Mis Great Room 192, Fleet-st ONDAY, March 13, 
follo at Half past 12. the NTIREREM AINDERS 
aad ia LUSTRATED WORKS, compris ae 0 Por- 
nguish iy ~- 2 vo. 
aioe | Beets Knight’ and he one, fund iavols 
De aoe 000 ‘abine' a aoe vols, 
aaileetety pe Plates 350 Martin's (John) ustrations 
vad the x Plates—Halliwell’s Tiustrated 
to 


"Flales Gree the Stereotype Plates 
™ n’8 Botanical Die- 
andthe Tews ag slates and Cop: 


His Royal Highness PRINCE ALBE 
All Communications to be addressed to Mr. Alderman Cua tts, 
M.P., Treasurer, at the Offices, 35, Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 
Sebsertutic 4 4 be received by the pettont Bankers :— 
: ts & Co, 59. oe rs 


EMORIAL of the GREAT EXHIBITION, 


in connection with a tribute of L gpaieation and esteem to 


58 and 
Drummond % 49, C) 
—_ Farqubar & Co. 16.5 St. . James’ 's-street. 
t, Bart, & Co. 1, Cavendish-square. 
van & Co, 54, Lombard-street. 
yd & Co, 43, Lothbury. 


& Co. 35, Nich: 
Challis, 37, West Smithfield. 


oh .. 





rT ht — 
far Expoution 8 of the ible, 2 ara dto., the ‘lates 


3 ates — ‘Aiten's lstor of 


Be county of Pivork, the Copyright and and 120 Steel Plates—110 Steel 
Plates, from Draw ik to 





wings urner, Maclise, Gra‘ 
all editions ne of § Sir reer Scott's p 9 Books in 


Aes: ANTED, by a B.A. of Cambridge, an EnGacE- 





MENT ys TRAVELLING COMPANION and TUTOR 
Address E.R.A., Post-office, 








ding 250 Leo ry, b; Reach, 2 
Quinte rn svo.—200 Hunt's (E. Kk) Fourth Eater 2 vols. or 150 
y with the 


oe Att namics, 8vo.—500 Uncle 
Tom's eat Atlas, all bd sells 108, td.—and the Stocks of many 
other popular 


ito. 31. 38. cloth boards, 
UMISMATA. ‘HELLEN ICA: a Catalogue of 


BK QOINS. Collected by WILLIAM MAKTIN 
LEAKE PRS. 


cheng a Map, and Index. 
Hearne, $1, Strand, 


A Catal of N tic Books, 1854. 








Desesiptive Catalogues are preparing. 
Tt -FOUNDRY CONCERN at EDIN- | * 





Pat BE DISPOSED OF.—In consequence of the 
DUPE ionies Partner of the Gopartnery of NEILL & | ‘i 


secon NY. a the extensive Stock of 


'ype- inbu! 
ches, Matrices, and Moulds in their Type. founding Business | Mithridates, 6 
vate bargain.— edidit Huteri, thick folio, printed in a splendid large character, | 
3— 


are FOR SALE | by Pri —Apply to Messrs. Exuis, W.8., 
a -terrace, E: 





GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY COMPANY 
NADA—NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the 


Birch, 10 vols. 8vo. boards, uncut, 
Anatomy, compete, 6 an Ty ito. cloth, 2. 10s,—German, Adelung’s | 


burgh. —— vellum, 21. 1603 
royal 8yo. calf nea' 
Cartas Eruditas y Curiosas, &c. 15 vols. small 4to. calf neat, 303.— 


ECOND-HAND BOOKS FOR SALE.—~— 
Dr. Poss's lite and Works, 8 thick vols. om, uncut, cloth, 24s 
Cham inburgh Journal, old series, comp lete, 12 vols. 
lio, cloth, 21 Ses “ A 83.— trinltoone't Ww oon and Life, by 

—Sir E. Home's Comparative | 


‘ols, in 4, 8vo. half-calf neat, 30s.—Hebrew Bible, 


— Homer's Livy, large and thick paper. 8 vols. 
6d.—Spanish, Feyj»o’s Teatro Critico y 


Apply te Wituam Broven, 22, Paradise-street, Birmingham. 
.B. A Catalogue for F ebruary now ready, gratis and post free, | 


Books of all descriptions and in any quantity purchased. | 





t Provisional Certificates, representing the Shares and De- 
Kester pe i this Com , Will, on being forwarded tothe under- 
xchang' ed. for Ki stered Certificates of Shares and for 

me Certifieates of the Debentares of the Company and of the 


Pronce of 3y Order, _ WILLIAM CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
2 Leadenhall-street, Feb. 7, 1854. 


REAT WESTERN and SHREWSBURY 





w ready, price 248. each 
NCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, 
Vols. 1., IL, 111. and IV. 

Edinburgh : Adam & Charles Black. 





RAILWAYS. as pny IS HEREBY GIVEN that Pas- 

rg are now conveyed by the Shrewsbury and Birmingham 
Grapany, continuously re the New-Street Station in Birming: 
roe thout change of ca: sping over the Shrewsbury Lines. 

th to Sasewsbers and ich r, a all intermediate Stations, 

oak as to Birkenhead. ansngers ked through from 

London, at the Great Western P. dington Station,and from other 

pal Stations on the Great Western Railway, to be any 


Report of the 
VAUGHAN 
University of Oxford. 


day, 8vo. pric’ 
XFORD REFORM and * OXFORD PRO 
FESSORS: a Reply to certain a inst the 
ueen’s Commissioners. By HENKY HALF ORD 
A., Regius Professor of Modern History in the 


London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





Omnibuses from the Snow Hill — in Bir 





tet | in the fare), and by the following 
From i ington at 915 for Chester 1 and Birkenhead. 


to 
3 tto 4 50 for rE only. he heched 
the U, t. Passengers m ike manner e: 
- hto London, of or intermediate Stations on the Great Western 
= A r, Shre' 'y, and other Stations on those 
Lines, being ee 5 the New: Street Station in Omnibuses 


= } Some, St. Peter, and St. Paw 


MR, MAURICE’S NEW WORK. 
This day, 8vo. 148. 
HE UNITY of the NEW TESTAMENT: 


a Synopsis of the first | ag Gospeie,s and of the Epistles of 
By DERICK DENISON 
‘AURICE, M.A., Chaplain of Linesta’s = 
London : John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





-Hill Station in Birmingham. The particulars of 
bt i Sao &c. may be known from the Local Train Bills. . 
Paddington Station, Feb. 6, 1854. 


Sour -EASTERN RAILWAY COMPANY. 


—EDLECTION of BIBBOTORS at the ensuing GENERAL 
arsuance of the circular notice lately issued to 








who have consented to act, if elected, and in wheee favour the three 
ittees beg to solicit the of the Pro 
These Tyee have been selected with no party or personal 
aeons, bas 80) “oy 2 amd a view to the i and effi of 
d. The advocates of strict economy, combined with respon- 
hile 0 of ‘management, and opposed to all unnecessary and unpro- 
fitable. expenditure of capital, the three Committees believe that 
their election will tend to improve the property of the Shareholders, 
By Order, B, HEEDEESOS, 20 and 21, Poult try, ) 


H.C. BELO 
F. © BELOB, tie anc ie, 


EW SEEDS._GROWTH OF 1853,— 

WILLIAM E. RENDLE & CO., PLYMOUTH, Devon- 

Sal he re been omens Se SEED MERCHANTS nearly 

and annually ly more than Three Thousand of 

the print pal vamilies in the nited Kingdom. 

ections 0: = Kitche Garden Seed can be had to suit 

G ae 2., _ i" — | Ty roe 

to an: Station ia n England an and any 

Port tn ene England, Wales, Scotland, or Ireland. 

For full Particular se see RENDLE'S rod CURRENT AND 

GARDEN RECTORY, price 6d., just published, comprising 
52 pages, Baym size; tobe had from ri e London Office, 

Strand ; or from n the Proprietors, Wiiiam EB. Renpue & Co., Seed 


Merchants, P} 
anti itil Established 1786. 


O COUNTRY BOOKSELLERS.—W. Warp 
begs leave to state that he has begun in the PERIODICAL 

and BOOK BUSINESS, ha had several years’ experience in in 
All Orders t. ly executed with wh Saw te 
‘Address, Wi Wann, 46, Fleet lang, Parringdon-street, 

















OOKBINDING. —W. HOLMES, Practical 
Bookbinder, 195, Oxford-street, Landen. Books bound in 
Bn Bassa, @ or Calf, Po plain and cegaat, 0 | the lowest 


waited u yo tes given 
fn large or r small I Libraries. "Address 1 xford-street. 


ARSHALL'S LIBRARY, 21, Edgware-road. 
—All he ~ yaw ube a Tn ve usted by Subscribers to 
inea per annum. 

ily ‘s - bacripton, oo "t Six Guineas t 

Mize snsoedt or Prospe: uses @) 
W. Maneneee og, fo arrange near fe Marble Arch. —_ 


Boek SOCIETIES sup ppied with Many Hun- 
red Volumes of NEW BOV. 2 enqualiy. by a small oe 


poription which need ~otomouny than One Gui 
= _ —Full iculars Sines to Secretaries” 








on appli- 
y 


Next week will be published, 1 vol. Svo. cloth, 
VISIT to PORTUGAL and MADEIRA. 
By the LADY EMMELINE STUART WORTLEY, 
London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


is Oe-puig all the Libraries, 
VAL 


A & 8 MA R. 
rt 5 Three Volumes, post Svo. 


London : Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


ERMAN.—SUCH I8- Baus A Poem in the 
rman y Dr. AUSMANN tote Pretener 
at » Univesity College, With an English Verbal 

— $ shileeton 7 Ss or. Price One Shilling ai wilted — ty 


D. Nutt, 270, Strand; 0. H. , 131, Pleet-street; Tallant 
Allen, Warwick-square. as = & 


In sheets, 18.; in case for the pocket, 1s. 
BALLOON VIEW ‘of LONDON,” (Bin- 
gra on a Steel Plate, 43in. by 2in.) Showing g ee 
Railway Stati Publi 
By thie benutiful I ks can ad his y 


eal vleverd & Co. 86, Farringdon-street, and all Book and Print 








ithws ten 





POETRY BY CANNING, PITT, FRERE, GIFFORD, &c. 
Now publishing, in feap. 8yo. price 6s. illustrated by Etchings by 


ilray, 
(THE POETRY of the ANTI- JACOBIN, com. 
prising the celebrated POLITICAL and SATIRICAL 
POEMS, PARODIES, and JEUX-d’BSPRKIT, of the Rt. Hon. 
G. CANNING, the Earl of CARLISLE, Marquis WELLESLEY, 
the Rt. Hon. J. H. FRERE, G. ELLIS, W. GIFFORD, Kt. Hon. 
W. PITT, and others. With Explanatory Notes, and a complete 
List of the Authors. By CHARLES EDMONDS. 
Second Edition, considerably enlarged. 
G. Willis, Great Piazza, Covent-garden. 


ready, the Fifth Editi 
Brpuieat ‘QUESTIONS. By A. DE C. 
Tuclosed in an Ly ~~ a containing Eighty Cards, and 


a with gilt oapes, uxt 
These * Bibli + + oe coum, conefelly and judiciously 
ing the young to a 


| compiled, and likely to coves © useful in lead 


knowledge of the Holy Seri 
Hon. and Rev. Lord Arthur Hervey. 


London: Simpkin & Marshall; Hazelden Wigmore-street ; 
Geeens a Sone r; Jackson, 195, Gallery, Patines: and all 
ooksellers. 








NEW AND LARGE TYPE EDITION. 
Now ready, post 8yo, ge 7s pages, jee. oa, strongly bound, the 
STANDARD PRONOUNCING DICTION- 
ARY of ad FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. In 
Two Parts. Part I. French and English.— Part wn _— lish and 
French. By GABRIEL SURENNE, ASE. Bm eritus Professor 
in the Scottish Naval and Military Academy, ‘hie 
The entire Work has been thoroughly revised and improved, 
printed vie a new and larger type, and the English- Preuch Part 
extended by upwards of wo! ords, while no addition has been 
made to the price, It includes Definitions of Terms connected with 
Science and the Fine Arts, of Terms of Modern gael to the 
uage, and of Historical and Geographical Nam 
The Pronunciation is ong _ a seond spelling of the Words. 


Surenne’s Smaller I Deeb ¢ and English Diction 
ary, without the Pronunciation, 58. bound. 
Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshali & Co. 








THE SEAT OF 


M 


A YEAR on the FRONTIERS of 
By the Hon. ROBERT CURZON, 


Author of ‘ Visits to the 


WAR IN ASIA. 


Just ready, with Map and Woodcuts, post 8vo. 


KE N I 


A: 


RUSSIA, TURKEY, and PERSIA. 


Monasteries of the Levant.’ 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





COMPLETION OF FARI 


HISTORY OF TH 


Translated from the Italian, by 
Right Hon, W. 


NI’S HISTORY OF ROME. 


This day, Vol. IV. 8vo, 12s. 


E ROMAN STATE. 


By LUIGI CARLO FARINI. 


a LADY, under the direction of the 


E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
JoHn Murray, 


Albemarle-street. 








With a VOYAGE down the VOLGA 





is, aa. 1 ao (or, after 


Day. 36, olles-street). By post for four stam 


Witu1aM Biackwoop & 


the DON 
By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, 


Author of ‘A Journygy To Ngrat.,’ 


On MONDAY, the THIRD EDITION of 


THE RUSSIAN SHORES OF THE BLACK SEA 


In the AUTUMN of 1852; 


, and a TOUR through the COUNTRY of 
COSSACKS. 


| With Thirty-four Engravings on Wood, enlarged Map of the Crimea, and Map of the Author’s Route, 8yo. 14s. 


Sons, Edinburgh and London. 














THE ATHENAUM 








This day is published, in 8vo. price 5e. 
HE COLONIST’S and EMIGRANT'S 
DBOOK of the MECHANICAL ARTS. 
er R. SCO T BURN, Engineer. 
ustrated with 277 Diagrams. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


This day is published, in 8vo. price 6d. 

DDRESS of SIR E. BULWER LYTTON, 
Bart., M.P. D.C.L., to the gqpoct Asan, SOCIETIES of 
the UNIVERSITY of EDINBURGH, on the Occasion of his 
INSTALLATION as their HONORARY PRESIDENT. Deli- 
vered in the Queen-street Hall, January 18, 1854. And his Speech 

at the Hopetoun Rooms, Edinburgh, Jan. 20, 1854. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


FPOURRIERS FRENCH SCHOOL BOOKS. 
—Easy Lessons, 1s.—Little Model Book, 18. 94.—The Model 
Book, or 100 Lessons, 98.—Grammar, 5s. 6d.—Juvenile ditto, 2s. 6d. 
—French as Spoken, 1s.—Paris—Familar Dialogues, 28. 6d.—J aco- 
tot’s Method Explained, ls. 

Simpkin & Co.; Nutt; and all Booksellers. 


LITERAL TRANSLATION of the GOSPEL 
accordi to ST. LUKE, on definite Rules of Trans- 
ition, and an English version of the same. By HERMAN HELN- 
FETTER, Author of ‘ Rules for ascertaining the Sense conveyed 
in Ancient Greek Manuscripts.’ 


Cradock & Co, 48, Paternoster-row, London. 
Now ready, price 28. 6d. 
[HE LOST CHILD: a TALE of LONDON 
STREETS, and other Stories for Children, in Words of Two 
Syllables, By Mrs. BESSET, Author of ‘The Black Princess, 
&c. With 3 tinted Illustrations by Wm. Gale. 
Charles Westerton, I[yde Park-corner. 


A WORK OF INTENSE INTEREST BY THE RECTOR 

















TON. 
Just published, in demy 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
"[.HE ‘ULTIMATE and PROXIMATE RE- 
SULTS of REDEMPTION; chiefly deduced from the 
Oath sworn unto Abraham, By the Rev. H. E, HEAD, A.M., 
Rector of Feniton, Devon. 
London : Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. Paternoster-row. 


DR, CUMMING’S NEW WORK. 
This day, in feap.cloth, full gilt, price 93. 
HE TENT and the ALTAR; or, Sketches 
d FROM PATRIARCHAL LIFE. By the Rev. JOHN 
CUMMING, D.D. F.R.S.E., with Vignettes, uniform with ‘Apoca- 
lyptic Sketches.’ 
Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 








This day, in post Svo. with Vignettes, 600 pp. neatly bound, 10s. 6d. 
OME, REGAL and REPUBLICAN, a His- 
tory for Families. By JANE STRICKLAND. Edited by 
AGNES STRICKLAND, Author of ‘Lives of the Queens of 
England,’ &. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, in 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

SECOND AND MUCH IMPROVED EDITION, 

A NEW GREEK DELECTUS, adapted to the 

Arrangement of the Rev. C. Wordsworth’s Grammar, with 

a Lexicon and Appendix. By the Rev. H. C. ADAMS, M.A., 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 

Also, by the same Author, CTUS. a 38. 6d. 
A NEW LATIN DELECTUS, adapted to the 
Eton and King Edward the Sixth’s Grammars. 
These Books are now introduced at Eton, Rugby, Harrow, and 
numerous other Public Schools throughout the Country. 
London: D. Nutt, 270, Strand, 


HE SYNOPTICAL EUCLID: a Teaching 
Book for Beginners in Geometry. By 8. A. GOOD, L.R.C.P., 
Master of the Mathematical School in Her Majesty’s Dockyard, 
Pembroke. Second Edition, Books I.—LV., price 2s. 6d. cloth. 
This work has a peculiarly lucid and convenient arrangement of 
Simson’s Text, for the use of Schools and Lecture Rooms, and 
exhibits each demonstration both in full and in outline at one 
view. 
“ We cannot help coming to the conclusion that it is likely very 


much to facilitate the study of geometry.”— Educational Times. 


“The work is one with which we are highly pleased, and we very 
cordially recommend it to our readers.” 
Scottish Educational Journal, 
London : Charles H. Law ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


TURNING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
A complete and PRACTICAL GUIDE to this beautiful Science, 


entitled, 
HE HANDBOOK of TURNING. With 
numerous Plates. Price 7s. 6d. bound and post-free. 
i _ Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


THE FLORAL LANGUAGE INTERPRETED. 
Eleventh Edition, Coloured Plates, Silk Binding, a beautiful 


GIFT BOOK, 
HE LANGUAGE of FLOWERS. 
x the Editor of the ‘ FORGET ME NOT.’ 
Dedicated to the Duchess of Kent, by permission. 


Saunders & Otley, Publishers. 
MRS. JAMESON’S DELINEATION OF THE FEMALE 


Fourth Edition, in p— ieee by the Auth 
ai vols. wi stchin, t) thor, 
HE CHARACTERISTICS of WOMEN. 


By Mrs. JAMESON. 
Author of * Legends of the Saints,’ and of the ‘ Madonna.’ 


“ Truly delightful volumes, the most ch: i k 
“ae po ee oh a st charming of all the works 


Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


Of wh be had, 
LIVES of FEMALE SOVEREIGNS. 


- By the same Author. 
PROFIT AND COPYRIGHT SECURED TO AUTHORS, 


Now ready, 
Ho to PRINT and WHEN to PUBLISH. 
Practical Advice to Authors, Inexperienced Writers, and 
Possessors of 7 on the efficient Publication of Books 
intended for |General Circulation or Private Distribution, sent 

















2 vols, 





Post-free to orders inclosing twelve stamps. 


A 4 ! nes CFs. 11,°54 
VAUX’S HANDBOOK TO THE BRITISH MUSEUM, = 


With 300 Woodcuts, post 8vo. 


THE ANTIQUITIES IN THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 


Being a Description of the REMAINS of GREEK, ASSYRIAN, EGYPT 
and ETRUSCAN ART preserved there. 


By W.S. W. VAUX, F.S.A. 
Assistant in the Department of Antiquities, British Museum. 


Jounxn Murray, Albemarle-street. 


DR. HOOKER’S JOURNAL. 


IAN, 





On Thursday next, with Maps, Coloured Illustrations, and many Woodcuts, 2 vols. 8vo. 


HIMALAYAN JOURNALS; 


Or, NOTES of an ORIENTAL NATURALIST in BENGAL, the SIKHIM ang 
NEPAL HIMALAYAS, the KHASIA MOUNTAINS, &e. 
By Dr. JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





MURRAY’S BRITISH CLASSICS. 
To be Published Monthly, in Demy Octavo Volumes. 


On March 1, with Portrait and Maps, Vol. I. (to be completed in 8 vols.) 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


GIBBON’S DECLINE AND FALL OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE. 


With Notes and Preface by MILMAN and GUIZOT. 
A New Library Edition, carefully collated, preceded by the AvtoBiocRarny of G1Bzon, and Edited, with Notes, 


By WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D. 
Classical Examiner in the University of London, and Editor of the ‘ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities,’ &c. 





Now ready, Vols. I. and IL (to be completed in 4 vols.) 8vo. 7s. 6d. each, 


THE WORKS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
PRINTED from the LAST EDITIONS REVISED by the AUTHOR, 
A NEW EDITION. 
Edited, with Notes, by PETER CUNNINGHAM, F.S.A. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





HISTORICAL WORKS, BY HENRY HALLAM, Esq. 





Now ready, 


HALLAM’S HISTORY OF EUROPE DURING 
THE MIDDLE AGES. 


Tenth and Revised Edition, incorporating the SUPPLEMENTAL NOTES, 3 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
Il, 


HALLAM’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND, 


From the ACCESSION of HENRY VII. to the DEATH of GEORGE II. 


Sixth Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


Ill, 


HALLAM’S LITERARY HISTORY OF 
EUROPE, 


During the FIFTEENTH, SIXTEENTH, and SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES. 
Third Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


IV. 


HALLAM’S LITERARY ESSAYS 
CHARACTERS. 


Selected from the above Work, and intended for Popular Circulation. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 


AND 





Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 





JoHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 
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ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF KEATS'S POEMS. 


Just published, in crown 8vo. price 16s. cloth, 


KEATS’S POETICAL WORKS. 


With a Memoir by R. M. MILNES, Esq. M.P. 


Illustrated by 120 Designs, original and from the antique, drawn on Wood by 
GEORGE SCHARF, Jun, F.S.A. F.R.S.L. 


Epwarp Moxon, Dover-street. 





—— 


PEOPLE’S EDITION OF MR. MACAULAY’S ESSAYS. 
On Tuesday, the 28th instant, will be published, in crown 8vo. Part L price One Shilling, and No. 1, price 14d. 


MR. MACAULAY’S CRITICAL AND HIs- 
TORICAL ESSAYS. 


PEOPLE’S EDITION. 


To be published in Seven Monthly Parts, at One Shilling; and Weekly, in Numbers, price Three Half-pence each. 
*,* The Prospectus and Specimen may be had of all Booksellers in Town and Country. 


London: Loyeman, Brown, GREEN, and LoncMANs. 





DE QUINCEY’S WORKS, Vol. II. 
Just published, post 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


SELECTIONS, GRAVE AND GAY, 
From the Writings, Published and Unpublished, of THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 
Revised and enlarged by Himself. 


The present volume, forming Autobiographic Sketches, contains:—Cymon and Iphigenia—The Orphan Heiresses— 
Female Students in Theology—The Priory—Early Memorials of Grasmere—Samuel Taylor Coleridge—Wordsworth and 
Southey. 


London: GroomspripcE & Sons. 


CHAMBERS’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 


Strongly bound in cloth. 
SCIENCE. 


Natural Philosophy, Vol. 1, containing Matter 
and Motion, Mechanics, Hydrostatics, &c., 
Acoustics 

Natural Philosophy, Vol. IL, containing am 
Astronomy, Electricity, Meteorology 

Chemistry. By George Wilson, M.D. F.R.S.E. * Ke. 

Animal Physiology ......+...+++++ ocvse 

Zoolo; 


Edinburgh: James Hoae. 





Political Econom 

Introduction to the Sciences . 

—— of Matter and Motion 
lechan’ 

lyrotatics, Hydraulics, and Pneumatics ‘ 


Astronomy .... ogy 
Electricity ........ Vegetable Physiology. cece cece 
Meteorology ........ GeOlogy .ccece cccccccccccccccese cocccccccccece 
See complete List for the remaining Works of the ‘on. 
*.* Other Works in preparation. 
W. & R. Cuampers, 3, Bride-court-passage, Fleet-street, London, and 339, High-street, Edinburgh; 
And sold by all Booksellers. 


THE RAMBLER. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, free by Post, ONE GUINEA. 
The JANUARY NUMBER being now almost out of print, persons wishing to have the work from the 








169 
Shortly will be published, 12mo. 8. 


L*F4 AUSTRALIS: Poems written in Tas- 
mania. By CAROLINE W. LEAKEY. 
London: Bickers & Bush, 1, Ler 


This ON is DAS or price 28. 6d. ; 
\ AY DUNDAS,;; or, PASSAGES it in “YOUNG 
4 ty re THOMAS a 

e same Autho 


EMILIE THE PEACEMAKER, Price 2s, 64.5 
» * ERUTH IS EVERYTHING. Price 2s. 6d.; 


"STORIES OF SCOTLAND. Price 2s. 6d.; 
*"FOOTMARKS OF CHARITY. Price 1s. 
London: Arthur Hall & Co. Norwich: Josiah Fletcher. 


AUTHOR'S EDITION. 
n 2 vols. small 8vo. with Frontispieces, price 78. 
RANCE BEFORE THE REVOLUTION ; 
Priests, iptéde, and Huguenots, a the Reign of 
Louis Xv. by LF eee Author of ‘The History of 
the Council of Trent,’ 
a weeny Constable & Co. London: 
Adams & and all Booksellers. 


st published, in feap. Svo. p 
HRIST om CHRISTIANIT Y: a ‘a Vindication 
of the Truth of the Crit Religion, grounded on the His 
terion Verity of the Life of Ch 
y Rev. WILLIAM LUNI DSAX ALEXANDER, D.D, 
ph edes A. & C. Black. London: Longman & Co. 


HE ENGLISH BIBLE: containing the OLD 
and NEW TESTAMENTS, according to the Authorized 
Version : newly divided into Paragraph 8 ; with concise Introduc- 
tions to the several Books ; ; and wit aps and Notes —— 
of the Chronology, History, and Geogra; hy of the Hol 
containing also the most cnet Yariations 0 the! cent 
vi —— and tee cnet results of Modern Criticism. 
& IL, . 4to. (38. 6d. each), containing GENESIS, 
EXODUS, and LEV! TICUS. 


Blackader & Co. 13, Paternoster-row. ee 


REAT TRUTHS for THOUGHTFUL 
HOURS. ak Fase, ) HUMAN HAPPINESS. 
By C. b ADDERLEY, — Labour, if it were w 
coy to Shes existence, w <3. be ae sary to the happiness of men.”— 
mo. 18 
** Reminds us of the best works of Coleridge. hin Magazine. 
“A charming little manual of wisdom a gnd philessay. 
and State Gazette, 
“The most philosophical precision, logical sequence, and lan- 
guage the most perspicuous and chaste.”— Commonwealth, 


No. I. The PATERNAL CHARACTER of 
GOD, By the Rev. GEORGE GILFILLAN, Dundee. 1s, 6d. 
Biackader & Co, 13, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, Fi large 8vo. price 6d. 
OUL AIR and FEVER, as CAUSE and 
BrraG exemplifie 
y T.H HERBERT BARKER, M.D. F.R.C.S. 
Hamilton & Adams, Paternoster-row. 


NEW EASY FRENCH READING BOOKS. 


DE PORQUET'’S FIRST FRENCH READ- 
ING BOOK, 2s. 6d.—Histoire de France, 3s, 6d.— Histoire 
de Napoléon L, 38, (d.—Histoire d’Angleterre, 3s. 6d.—Le Traduc- 
teur Parisien, 38, éd.—La France telle qu'elle est, 2s. 6d.— Voyage 
de Six Semaines en France, 32. 6d. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


Just out, French in a Month.—The 36th edition, 38. 6d. boards, 


E PORQUET'S TRESOR, for Turning Eng- 
lish into French at Sight; Secrétaire for ditto, 3s. 
Grammar, 38. 6d.—Phraseology, "2s. éd.—First Reading Book, 

28, 6d.— Dictionary, 5s. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
A List of 40 ion Works for Italian, French, and German, by 
the same Author, may be be had. 








Hamilton, 














Just published, No. 2, to be continued Monthly, price 2a. ¢ 28. 6d. , 
HE AUTOGRAPH MISCELLANY. A 
Collection of interesting Letters of eminent and distinguished 

Characters; with curious Public and Historical Documents, 
English and Foreign, executed in Lithograph Fac-simile, with 
descriptive Letter-press. Selected from the British Museum, and 
from other sources, public and private. 

London: Thomas Harrison, 59, Pall Mall; and Netherclift & 
Durlacher, Lithographers and P: rinters, 18, Brewer-street, Golden 
square, 





of the Series are requested to apply without delay. 
Post-office orders to be made payable at Old Cavendish-street, to the Publishers, 
BURNS & LAMBERT, 
Of 17, Portman-street, and 63, Paternoster-row. 





VALUABLE AND IMPORTANT WORK, NOW COMPLETE. 


In 4 vols. 8vo. price 2/. 2s. cloth lettered, 


PEEL’S, SIR ROBERT (THE LATE), 
SPEECHES, 
DELIVERED in the HOUSE of COMMONS ; 


With INDICES, &c. under the head of each SPEECH, as well asa GENERAL INDEX of the 
Contents of the Volumes. 

“In these calm and complete orations there is a mass of facts invaluable to men of all parties. Many of the ques- 

tions studied and spoken on have at the present time been revived in political importance; and in them may be found 


an armoury of weapons ready for effective use. They contain, in fact, the best history we have of the events that occurred 
during the last thirty years of the statesman’s life.” 


Only a limited number of copies can be made complete, therefore early application is 'y. Asa book of refer- 
ence for all Public Libraries or Literary Institutions the work is invaluable. 


London; Georce Rovuttepce & Co, 2, Farringdon-street. 








Pri 
HAMBERS'S JOURNAL of POPULAR 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and ARTS. 
No. 6.— ~Genegeas. F Feprvary 11, 


THINGS AS THEY ARE IN AMERICA. BY W. CHAMBERS. 
LIFE WITHIN LIFE. 

WHEN I WAS A Boy. 

WEARYFOOT COMMON, BY LEITCH RITCHIE. Chap. VI. 
THE ZAPTI OF THE JEB-EL-TOUR. 

POETRY AND MISCELGANEA. 


W. & R. Chambers, 3, ne e, Fleet-street, London, and 
339, High-street, Edinburgh ; Aw sold by all Booksellers. 


Foolscap &vo. cloth gilt, 
POEMS. By Joun Fra FRANCIS Wauier, LL.D. 


ori 1NioNs OF THE PRESS, 
“ Much feeling and much imagery of a highly poetic: character. 
The volume will be found a delightful companion."—John Bull. 
volume of gentlemanly, scholar-like verses, exhibitiog con- 
id of 1 and often elegance of oe, 
(8. 
“ Taken asa whole we hail these poems as an access! sion to our 
gu literature. The whole piece‘ Sleep and Death,’ would 
do credit to = best poets.”—Dublin University Magazine, 


Also, by the same Author, 8vo. sewed, 18. 
THE SLINGSBY PAPERS, a Selection in 
Prose and Verse 9 the writings of Jonathan Freke Slingsby. 


London: W. Orr & Co. Amen-corner, Dublin: James 
M'Glashan, 50, Ueott Sackville-street. 
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Just out, feap. 8v0. cloth, price 68. 
UG: the SOLACE of RARE LEISURE. 
In Verse, Original and Translated. 
By the Rev. JAMES BA KS, M.A., Lincoln College, Oxford, 
ead Master of the Grammar School of King Edward VIL. 
Ludlow, Salop. 
London : Robert Hardwicke, 38, Carey-street. 
Price One Stilling, 
OBDENIC POLICY THE INTERNAL 
ENEMY OF ENGLAND. The Peace Society—its Com- 
veness. Mr. Cobden—his Secretiveness. 
By ALEXANDER SOM ERVILLE, 
“One who has Whistled at the Plough.” 
“A more dreadful—a more withering exposure was never made 
public.”— Manchester Courier. 
London : Robert Hardwicke, 35, Carey-street ; and all Booksellers. 


Feap. 8vo. cloth, price 58., 


HYMES. By GEO. T. MAY. 


London: Robert Hardwicke, 38, Carey-street. 











Price 6d. post free, 
PLAN of PUBLISHING, to enable Authors 
to place their Literary Productions before the Public with- 
out pecuniary risk or loss of Copyright. 
London : Robert Hardwicke, 33, Carey-street, Lincoln’s Inn. 


EFINITIONS in POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
he late Rev. T. R. MALTHUS. A New Edition, with 
a Prefce, Notes, and Supplementary Remarks, by JOHN 
CAZENOVE. Price 3s. 6d. 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court. 


Now ready, New Edition, with Illustrations, 
HE very interesting LIFE and TIMES of 
THOMAS PARR, containing remarks on Disease, Health, 
and the means of Prolonging Life, thirty-two pages, with Engra- 
vings, Anecdotes, &c., may . by pace tg ee penny stamp for 
the postage, of T. Roberts & Co. Crane-court, Fleet-street, London. 


ORBANE-HILL MINERAL,—ROYAL 
SOCIETY of EDINBURGH.—The COMMON WEALTH of 
this day, Saturday, February 11, contains a full Report of the 
Debate on the Torbane-hill Miueral, at the Royal Society’s Meeting, 
on Monday Se one anne 
sent on receipt of five posta b 
dows Office, a, St. Bnsch-ecuare, Glasgow. 














Just published, price 78. 6d. 
A TREATISE on HANNIBAL’S PASSAGE 
of the ALPS, in which his route is traced over the Little 
Bont Cenis. By ROBERT ELLIS, B.D., Fellow of St. John’s 
Lege, Cambridge. 
Cambridge: J. Deighton. London: John W. Parker & Son. 


Just published, price 18.; by post 1s. 4d.; a . 
AP of the BLACK SEA and surrounding 
Countries, with EUROPEAN TURKEY on an enlarg 
scale; beautifully engraved upon Steel, and carefully coloured. 


London: John Betts,115, Strand. Manchester: T. Dinham & 
Co. Derby: J.& C. Mozley. Bristol: Oldland & May. Dublin: 
J. M'Glashan, and C. B. Nicholson. 


GERALD MASSEY’S POEMS. 


HE BALLAD of BABE CHRISTABEL. 
With other Lyrical Poems. 
By GERALD MASSEY. 
In pasteboard covers, 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Bogue, Fleet-street, London. 


Just published, price 1s. 
QGONNETS on VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 
By R. W. ELLIOT, B.A., 

Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 

London: Longman & Co. Cambridge: Macmillan. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 
On Monday next, 8vo. price 1s. 6d. 
HO SHALL MAKE the LAW MAKERS? 
A Question with Answer attempted. 
Landon: J. R. Smith, 36, Soho-square. 


Just published, Two vols, 8vo. boards, 28, 
The Elementary Part may be had separate, price 5s. 
N EASY, PRACTICAL HEBREW 
GRAMMAR, with Exercises for Translation, from Hebrew 
into English, and from English into Hebrew, with a KEY to the 
Exercises. y, e Rev. P. H. MASON, M.A, Tyrwhitt’s Hebrew 
Scholar, St. John’s College, Cambridge,and HERMANN HEDWIG 
BERNARD, Hebrew Teacher in the niversity. 

“Aa yainstaking and complete book....The letters are short and 
familiar; each one upon some separate head of grammar, with 
exercises subjoined, calculated so that each letter, with its atten- 
dant exercise, should occupy an hour-and-a-half or two hours of 
the reader's time. The language is easy and familiar, yet concise 

clear....It is evidently written by gentlemen who well under- 
stand what they are about, and, as far as we can judge, of con- 
siderable powers in imparting their knowledge.”— poe oly 

“The difficulties are removed out of the way of a beginner by 
many very efficient arrangements, and by exercises rising gradual 
from the most simple to the more highly complicated portions of 
Hebrew Grammar. In this respect, and in clear paradigms, &., 
this work will prove invaluable to self-instractors, ut it is 
on higher bee that we are disposed to value it—for its very 

ous and careful disquisitions on the more difficult and disputed 
Portions of the science on which it treats....The rules and pro- 
Positions given are defended and illustrated by most copious 
Quotations from the Scriptures, thus enabling the reader to form 
his own judgment......1ts pages are highly suggestive...... vast 
amount of information furnished both on the philosophy and the 
technicalities of Hebrew Grammar.”—Journal of Sacred Laeratere. 

“Let the student set to work upon it....his progress will be so 
sure, he will be led on so gently step by step, that his toil will be 
delightful to him; and when, after having worked through the 
whole Grammar, he rises up a Hebrew acho (as we will answer 
for it he will), he will confess that never was a long journey made 
so short by pleasant guidance—never a hard and difficult way so 
much smoothed down — never an object of the like importance 
attained at so little cost of time. and labour, and fatigue... 

“To justify our opinion of the Grammar, we will advert to.... 
the remarkable manner in which the teachers identify themselves 

those who are to be taught, feeling their every difficulty, 
sting | a ap Re oe —. 
ined ; and until one point is suppose: and ought to 

ly understood, the learner Danes r 




















y i allowed to pass on to 
tis pleasant to see how he is thus gently led on by the 
* placid waters,’ and we could almost wish ourselves learners again, 
to become his companions on this new and delightful road... ..” 


flournal. 
Cambridge: J. Hall & Son. Also, by- Whittak Co. 
Maria-lane ; and G. Bell, Fleet-street, Londen, on 
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On MONDAY, February 20, in 3 vols. post 3vo. 


THE HEIRESS OF SOMERTON. 


RicuarD BentiEy, New Burlington-street. 





Discovery of the Site of Sodom and Gomorrah. 


~ PLP DEIN 


MR. BENTLEY will publish on Wednesday, Feb. 22,a New Eprrion of 


M. DE SAULCY’S DISCOVERY OF THE DESTROYED 
CITIES OF THE PLAIN, 


SODOM AND COMORRAH. 


In 2 vols. 8vo0. 30s. 





New BURLINGTON-STREET, Feb. 11, 1854. 





Immediately, a New Epitioy, revised, with Mlustrations, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


HISTORICAL PICTURES OF THE MIDDLE 
AGES, 
IN BLACK AND WHITE. 
MADE ON THE SPOT BY A WANDERING ARTIST. 


RicHarD BeEntTLEY, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





NEW WORK BY M. GUIZOT. 


PIP 


Immediately, in 2 vols. 8vo. 


HISTORY OF OLIVER CROMWELL 


AND 


THE ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH. 


From the EXECUTION of CHARLES I. to the DEATH of OLIVER CROMWELL. 
(1649 TO 1658.) 


By M. GUIZOT, 
Author of ‘ History of the English Revolution,’ ‘Shakspeare and bis Times,’ ‘Corneille and his Times.’ 


RIcHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





This day is published, in 2 vols. price 21s. 


LADY LEE’S WIDOWHOOD. 


By Capt. EDWARD B. HAMLEY, R.A. 
ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED IN BLACKWOOD'’S MAGAZINE. 
With Thirteen Mustrations by the Author. 

WILLIAM Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





CIRCULATION OF THE MORNING PAPERS. 
SUPPLEMENTS TO THE MORNING ADVERTISER. 


(HE extraordinary increase which has taken place in the 


circulation of the Morning ADVERTISER since its enlargement three years ago, has been followed by so great an 
influx of Advertisements, as to render indispensable the publication of a series of SUPPLEMENTS after the commence- 
ment of the present session. Supplements to the MORNING ADVERTISER will accordingly be issued as often as the 
pressure of Advertisements or intelligence may render their publication requisite. To form an idea of the increase which 
has taken place in the circulation of the Morning ADVERTISER, it will only be necessary to give the Newspaper Stamp 
Returns for 1850, and the circulation, as nearly as may be ascertained, of the various morning papers, except one, at the 
present time. In 1850 the Stamp Returns gave the following results : 


MORNING ADVERTISER 
Dally Mews. .o..c0ccccsceee oe 
Morning Herald ............. eee 1,139,000 

Morning Chronicle 912,547 
NUIT eats dcatccnctelawiesecssion © cc ccccee coon ce 828, 

It will be observed from this statement, that, omitting the Times, the circulation of the MoRNING ADVERTISER was 
then far above that of its morning contemporaries, Were the Stamp Returns to be given down to the present time, the 
relative circulation of the Morning ADVERTISER to its four morning contemporaries—assuming that their circulation has 
undergone no diminution—would be as follows :— 


MORNING ADVERTISER...... 
Be ° 
Morning Herald ..... 
Morning Chronicle 
Morning Post . noemeews a0. 06 One voee x 
It will be seen that the present circulation of the Monninc ApveRtisER is more than double that of the two highest 
of its four contemporaries, and nearly treble that of one of their number. The annals of journalism contain no instance 
of success at all approaching to this. Such brilliant progress is the best compliment which could be paid to the Monxixe 


ADVERTISER'S entire independence of all parties and Governments, and its earnest and unceasing advocacy of the popular 
cause, 


1,549,843 
1,152,000 


sesesee 2,356,260 
.. 1,152,000 
1,139,000 
912,547 
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PUBLISHED EVERY MorninG, AT 127, FLEET-STREET. 
January, 1854 
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47, LUDGATE-HILL, Fes. 8, 1854. 


Important Illustrated American Work. 





THE WORLD OF ART AND INDUSTRY: 
A Record of the New York Crhibition. 
Edited by Professor B. SILLIMAN and G, R. GOODRICH, Esq. 


Forming a handsome Volume, imperial 4to. with 504 Engravings, and elaborately written Scientific Articles, Ys pen 
by some of the ablest Writers of America. The book will be ready in a few days. Subscribers’ Names are solicited by 
SAMPSON LOW, SON & CO., who will be happy to exhibit Specimens. 





PUTNAM’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
Of American Literature, Science and Art. 


No. 14, being the Second Number of Vol. III., price 2s. 

CONTENTS. 
| At Rest. 

The May-Flower. 

A Pot-pourri of Poetry and Parody. 

The — Historic Doubt—the Problem of the Lost 
‘ower. 

Stage-Coach Stories. 

Editorial Notes. 
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REVIEWS 
The Annotated Edition of the English Poets. 
Edited by Robert Bell. Poetical Works of 
Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey; Minor Con- 
temporaneous Poets ; and Thomas Sackville, 
Lord Buckhurst. Parker & Son. 
Tux circumstances of the Earl of Surrey’s life, 
—the history of his works,—and the peculiarit 
of the place which he occupies as an Englis 
t, combine to throw around his name and 
writings a great and enduring interest. Yet as 
apoet he can never be popular. Lines and 
ges in his writings are admirable. They 
- a truth which wins universal accept- 
ance, and a terseness which fixes them on the 
memory. Such lines take their places amongst 
our household words, But they are compara- 
tively few in number; and of his complete 
ms, there is no one that is not so far de- 
Rrmed by antiquarian rust as to be unaccept- 
able, as a whole, to the majority of mankind. 
The difficulty consists in obsolete words, and in- 
yolved construction, and crude harsh lines, un- 
rythmical and pedantic. But the very proper- 
ties which render his lines powerless with the 
world at large, constitute a special attraction 
to antiquaries, whose literary criticism seldom 
extends beyond a squabble over some unknown 
word, or some form of expression which advanc- 
ing sense has thrown aside. Hence it has hap- 


pened that Surrey has been rare food for this 
particular class of inquirers; and the way in 
which they have treated him furnishes a curious 
illustration of the general character of their 
labours. 

Surrey’s poems, although not printed in his 


lifetime, were widely cireu in manuscript, 
and were exceedingly popular. They could not 
be otherwise, for y were greatly in advance 
of everything that had then appeared in English 
poetry. Tottel, the printer, first published all 
he could get together, or all that he thought 
worth printing, or all that he could include 
under the title of Song and Sonnet, in a little 
volume of Miscellanies, printed in 1557. The 
book passed through many editions, and did 
not lose its popularity until the improvement in 
English poetry, to which it mainly led the way, 
become thoroughly obvious and established. 
In this little book, as everybody knows, there 
are various sonnets or poems of that class, 
formed ona presumed love-passion felt by Surrey 
for a lady of high birth and noble connexions, 
whom he terms Geraldine. Almost all the in- 
formation that he gives about this “‘ladye-love” 
is contained in the following sonnet :— 
From Tuscane came my lady’s worthy race ;— 
Fair Florence was sometime their ancient seat ; 
e western isle, whose pleasant shore doth face 
Wild Camber’s cliffs, did give her lively heat ; 
Foster’d she was with milk of Irish breast ; 
| bys an earl, her dame of prince’s blood ; 


tender in 
With king’s child, where she tasteth costly food ; 
Hunsdon did first present her to mine eyen ; 
Bright is her hue, and Geraldine she hight ; 
Hampton me t to wish her first for mine, 
And , alas! doth chase me from her sight. 
Her of kind, her virtue from above ; 
Happy is he that can obtain her love ! 

It must have been clear enough to Surrey’s 
£ontemporaries what lady he meant to indicate 
by these biographical heroics. She is here 

ated so that no one could mistake her. 
But after the lapse of fifty years, when his 
Writings were Bex superseded — when the 
es ad buried not — contemporaries, 
but their knowledge of this particular incident 
in his life,—for no one had taken the trouble 
to write down what was at first sufficiently well 
known to everybody,—Surrey and his Geraldine 
fell into the hands of wits and story-tellers, A 





tale was fabricated, of which these presumed 
lovers were the subjects :—an historical romance 
in which, they filledthe parts of hero and heroine. 
In this historical novel, Surrey was taken to the 
Continent, where he exhibited the ardour of his 
devotion in feats of chivalry ; he worshipped at 
the birthplace of his Geraldine in “ fair Flo- 
rence;”’ he published cartels of defiance against 
all ‘Christians, Turks, cannibals, Jews, or 
Saracens,” who should call in question the 
supremacy of her charms; he visited the great 
astrologer Cornelius Agrippa, and in his magic 
mirror beheld fair Geraldine lying on a couch 
reading one of her lover’s sonnets. She was 
evidently overwhelmed by an agony of grief at 
his long-continued absence, and was languishing 
and sighing deeply for his return. The story 
was, no doubt, a good one after the notions of 
those days. It must have had a great run,— 
and it yielded a golden return to its inventor, 
Thomas Nash. 

And now another pate or two passed 
away. Nash, as well as Surrey, became the 
property of the antiquaries. Accustomed— 
good, easy souls!—to take everything for grant- 
ed which has upon it the dust of age, these 
panes people adopted Nash’s romance for 
gospel, interwove it with the facts of Surrey’s 
real history, accepted it as a clue to the meaning 
of all the indistinct allusions in Surrey’s poetry, 
and thus built up the prettiest fabric of biogra- 
phical nonsense that was ever constructed in 
any age or time. Whoever wishes to see it in 
this choice condition may turn to the ‘ Athenz’ 
of that curious old literary mole, the Oxford 
antiquary, Anthony 4 Wood. 

Perhaps it is a point of honour that whatever 
has once passed muster at Oxford must be 
held sacred by Oxford men. Certainly Warton 
adopted Wood’s airy nothings. He declared 
they had “the air of a romance,”—but in his 
estimation their authenticity was vindicated 
by a shield, said to have been presented to 
Surrey while in Italy, in honour of his conduct 
in a passage of arms, and still remaining in the 
possession of his descendants, aconvincing token 
and trophy of the poet’s prowess as well as of 
his love. 

But the peace even of antiquaries is some- 
times disturbed by free inquiry. Horace Wal- 
pole led the way. Quietly dropping some part 
of the fictions of Nash, he set himself to in- 
quire into the real history of Geraldine, and 
identified her without much difficulty as Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Gerald Fitzgerald, the ninth 
Earl of Kildare, a “discovery”—such is the 
favourite antiquarian phrase—in which his 
Lordship of Strawberry fill plumed himself not 
a little, although Drayton had beforehand de- 
clared the lady to be a Fitzgerald. Walpole, 
however, held fast by the knight-errantry, the 
challenge, and the tournament, which he deemed 
established by the victor’s shield. 

The next person who helped to strip off the 
plumes with which romance had decked the 
poet was Alexander Chalmers. In his Life of 
Surrey, prefixed to his edition of the English 
Poets, he examines in his somewhat coarse but 
not ineffective way the statements of his prede- 
cessors, and especially the story of the — " 
errantry. Turning from Geraldine, who had 
been the subject of Horace Walpole’s “ dis- 
covery,” he first gave his attention to the real 
biography of Surrey himself. Contradiction to 
the tale of his foreign travels met him at every 
turn. Every fact, as it came up, gave the lie to 
the whole story as told by Anthony 4 Wood. 
Instead of having been gadding about the 
world in the way suggested, Surrey turned out 
to have been at that time just married. Instead 
of winning shields at Florence, or consulting 





the magic mirror of Cornelius Agrippa, he was 
waiting at home for the birth of his first-born, 
and ultimately rejoicing that Heaven had given 
him a son. Turning afterwards to Geraldine, 
Chalmers found, that on any supposition ap- 
plicable to the facts of Surrey’s life, she was a 
mere child when the sonnet we have quoted 
was written, and not more than eleven or twelve 
years of age at the date assigned to the knight- 
errantry. Chalmers concluded his biography 
by heralding another book on the subject of 
Surrey as then in preparation by Dr. Nott. 

Dr. Nott finally disposed of all Nash’s fic- 
tions. He even got rid of the shield, which he 
showed to be a work of art of a much later 
period. The book with which he presented the 
world is scarcely to be equalled amongst works 
of its class. The amount of labour bestowed 
upon it is astonishing. ‘ Surrey and Wyatt,” 
for he coupled the two in his ponderous and 
laborious volumes, were evidently the theme of 
his warm and long-continued admiration and 
inquiry. They were his “subject,” and he 
spared no labour, thought, or expense in the 
investigation of their lives and writings. The 
book is overdone, as might naturally be sup- 
posed under the particular circumstances of its 
composition; the admiration for the writers of 
whom it treats is in excess, as was likely to be 
the case; and Dr. Nott has even invented a 
little romance of his own about Geraldine, in 
lieu of the one to which he gave the last blow; 
but, with all its imperfections, the work and its 
editor are entitled to the highest praise, and the 
former may justly be pronounced to be full to 
overflow of all kinds of knowledge that could 
be brought to bear on the illustration of the 
characters and works of the two poets to whom 
it is devoted. 

Since the publication of Dr. Nott’s work an 
edition of Surrey has been published in the 
Aldine collection of Poets, with a careful and 
valuable life of the poet prefixed, founded on 
that by Dr. .Nott, with its illustrative docu- 
ments, but free from all romance about Geral- 
dine, whether Nash’s or Dr. Nott’s. 

Thus, then, stands our knowledge of Surrey 
and his works up to the present time. Now, 
turn we to the Annotated Edition. Many of 
the observations which we felt compelled to make 
in reference to the edition of Dryden in this 
series [ante, p. 43] are equally applicable to 
the present volume, but we shall not repeat 
them. They will no doubt be weighed by the 
Editor and produce their fruit hereafter. The 
work before us has its own qualities, to which 
alone we shall give attention. And first, as to 
the life. It is an abridgment, with slightly 
altered phraseology, of the ‘ Life’ by Dr. Nott, 
—‘‘the most industrious of Surrey’s biogra- 
phers,” as he is termed by the Editor:—* so 
industrious,” it might have been said, “ that we 
have not been able to add a single fact to those 
which he collected.” We cannot but wish that 
some endeavour had been made to do so. Now 
that the Record Offices are thrown open to lite- 
rary inquirers, it is a great pity that the many 
sources of authentic information which they 
nee should not be thoroughly searched. 

e cannot believe it possible that the Records 
would not yield some new facts to the biography 
of such a man as Surrey. A great deal never 
before dreamt of was obtained from the State 
Paper Office by Dr. Nott. Any one who went 
to the Records would doubtless meet with a 
similar reward. Surrey’s trial is a legal crime 
of such atrocity, and involved in so much mys- 
tery, that the smallest item of information con- 
nected with it would be acceptable. Surely it 
would have been worth while to have ascertained 
whether there was not something on the sub- 
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ject among the public documents. Not that such 
inquiries should be confined to his trial. Every 
fact respecting him would have its use, and 
whenever there arises an inquirer sufficiently 
diligent to investigate thoroughly those sources 
of information which were not personally acces- 
sible to Dr. Nott, we cannot doubt that the 
biography of Surrey will assume an aspect 
almost entirely new. 

The Editor has confined himself to Dr. Nott, 
with a little occasional help from the editor of 
the Aldine Surrey. He has not gone one step 
beyond them:—witness his unacquaintance 
with the labours of his predecessor, Alexander 
Chalmers, whom he never mentions, and his 
attribution to Dr. Nott of the whole of those 
results to which Chalmers contributed so effec- 
tually. Nor has he investigated the authorities 
of those from whom he has copied :—witness 
his echo of the old mistake that the ancestor 
of the Howards was a Sir William Howard, a 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. It has 
lately become quite clear that he was neither a 
Knight nor a Chief Justice. All that the Editor 
has done is, to add a few mistakes to those of 
his predecessors. For example, he recalls 
Surrey from Boulogne in April, 1547, although 
he was executed three months before that time. 
He contributes a little additional censure on 
Dr. Nott, on account of the romance in which 
he indulged. The censure is not altogether 
undeserved ; but it does not come with the best 
imaginable grace from a gentleman who has 
derived from Dr. Nott’s alms-basket everything 
that he knows on the subject. 

The absence of all independent inquiry on 
the part of the Editor changes the whole cha- 
racter of this edition. We cannot think that 
this is the course intended to be pursued; but 
if it should turn out that all the new information 
that the Editor can give us was contained in his 
first volume, the Annotated Edition will soon 
lose all title to our respect. A mere hashing 
up of cold meat will not supply the wants of the 
public, nor evidence the adequate capability of 
the caterer. 

The text of the poems is derived from the 
Aldine edition,—with a fair sprinkling of addi- 
tional mistakes. The annotations—which, from 
the title of the edition, should be the strong part 
of the work—will show best in a few extracts.— 

I looked back to mete the place. 
The note on “mete” runs thus :— 

“To dream,— from ‘metelles, dreams, Angleo- 
Saxon (!!) Also,to measure. Drayton has meterer, 
a poet,_which may be taken in either sense, a 

er, or measurer of lines.” 

Another example of Anglo-Saxon occurs at 
p. 173.— 

From me, caitiff, alas! bereaved was 
Creusa then, my spouse, I wot not how. 
The note deemed necessary on “ wot” is,— 

“ Knew, from the Saxon verb wote, to know’’(!!) 

The following will also be found interesting 
to all who are familiar with our early language. 
Few words are better known than “ bourd,”’ to 
scoff or jest, from the French. Surrey is printed 
thus, p. 179 :— 

Saturné’s daughter thus burdes Venus then. 
There is no note on the double possessive, or on 
the accent, but on “burdes’’ we read as 
follows :— 

“ Beards(!!) The word is frequently used by the 
Elizabethan dramatists, signifying to oppose face to 
face, to threaten to the beard, and hence to imply 
an open menace.” 

Truly, a very lady-like action of these god- 
desses, j 
Surrey writes, p. 87,— 
—whereat disdain may glome. 
The Editor annotates in the most jaunty way in 
the world—“ Spelt glombe in Chaucer, and most 


Before his next edition, the writer should ascer 
tain what part of the verb “ Chaucer and mos 
of the old writers” wrote “ glombe.” 


Nott. 


We will hope that the 


one unaccustomed to it. 
and doubt. 


ford? 


his sister to impeach him? 


One longs for some good hard-working inves- 


people. 
ready to his hand, and satisfied his conscience 
by using and abusing him. 


time to his, England had no poet like him. The 
first impression produced by his writings is 


Chaucer than that of Surrey. After traversing 
for centuries through a barren and dry land, in 
which there is nothing to support, nothing to 


denly back to the point from which we started, 
—a well ofliving water. Surrey lacks the sparkle 
and the fire,—in one word, he wants the genius 
of his great predecessor; but he writes from 
the same natural impulse,—he deals with the 
same natural images,—and, with some excep- 
tions, he appeals to the same natural feelings. 
“The taste,” remarked Mr. Hallam, “of this 
accomplished man is more striking than his 
poetical genius.”” Nothing can be more true. 
By that taste he brought back his countrymen 
to the ee of what was real poetry, and 
thus led the way to all the subsequent improve- 
ments. Chaucer had lived too early. Men 
were not prepared to follow him. Surrey re- 
lighted the celestial flame at a time when men’s 
hearts were ready to welcome it, and around 
him, and after him, there sprung up a race of 
poets who carried his art to far more than 
Chaucerian excellence. It is in this way that, 
in the weighty words of Mr. Hallam, Surrey 
may be said to have done “much for his own 
country and his native language.’”’ Hibs intro- 
duction of the natural and the truthful led on to 
Shakspeare; his introduction of blank verse, in 
which he was the first English writer, prepared 
the way for Milton. 











of the old writers. To lower, or look gloomily.” 


We could enlarge verbal criticism almost in- 
definitely, but we will forbear. It is mortifying 
to find an excellent subject made so little of. 
ditor may yet arouse 
himself to what is wanted from him if this edi- 
tion is to occupy the place which we hoped it 
was destined to fill. Surrey was an inspiring 
theme—it has been thrown away. The incidents 
of his life should have aroused research even in 
His foreign services, 
both at ‘‘Landrecy, near Boulogne,” so the 
Editor writes, and afterwards at Montreuil and 
at Boulogne itself, are enveloped in confusion 
Inquiry should have been applied 
to them. His tragic death should have been 
the theme of the most searching investigation. 
Ought its guilt to rest on Henry or on Hert- 
What inducement was it that could pos- 
sibly have brought Surrey’s father to desert and 
What is the real 
truth of those strange cases of Knyvett and 
John a Leigh, and of the still stranger case of 
breaking windows in the city of London,— 
“ probably,” says the Editor, putting the matter 
easily aside, “under the excitement of wine”? 
What share had he in the expedition to “ Kel- 
sal,”’ as the Editor persists in spelling ‘‘ Kelso”’? 


ord to look into these things and tell us 
what is the truth. Such should be the character 


of a biographer of Surrey who writes for the 
The present Editor found Dr. Nott 


Of Surrey as a poet—to conclude where we 
began—it must be admitted, that from Chaucer’s 


rather to convince us of the greatness of 


attract, nothing to make us feel, we come sud- i 
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.| Public Works in India : their Importance 
t| Suggestions for their Extension and I —— 


ment. By Lieut.-Col. A. Cotton, Allen & Ge 


These are a few specimens of the etymological | THz ideal East is vanishing. Merchants jp 
and glossarial notes ; the biographical are derived 
from Nott and the Aldine. Besides these, there 
are some pleasant effusions of grateful, but rather 
sharp, and mostly inaccurate, criticism on Dr. 


their day-dreams are no longer intoxicated 
stories of its gold, and gems, and perfumes, an 
precious brocades,—the fabulous treasures of 
Golconda, the worthless splendours of Delhi 
India is now no more—rather, no less—than 
an America; not so habitable for E 

but equally fertile, and with an industrions 
population of its own. The glowin paradise of 
the old voyager’s romance is carmel mto a com 
and cotton country, and a city of which, Bom 

is the — of Manchester, and may become 
rival of New Orleans. Since common sense has 
served instead of the arithmetic of dreami 
eupidity to estimate the value of India, inquiries 
more or less successful have been made into 
the means by which its natural riches may be 
developed. Among the most practical investj- 
gations were those of Mr. Mackay, who showed, 
with respect to the western provinces, that un- 
encouraged and unskilful industry, bad roads, 
and an improvident exaction of revenue are 
the hindrances to their prosperity. Lieut.-Col, 
Cotton has compressed into his treatise a 
body of information, with a similar result. 
does not discuss so calmly as Mr. Mackay,— 
who wrote with the modesty of an inquirer, 
—but, with an assurance derived from thi 
years’ observation, lays down, in an 

and sanguine style, his opinion on the wants 
and capacities of India. 

The grounds on which Col. Cotton adopts 
the manufacturers’ side of the question are so 
good, that the national object in view will no 
doubt be promoted by his work. His design 
was to show that India, with abundant capa- 
bilities, will not be valuable until a large system 
of public works,—including harbours, roads, 
canals, and irrigation,—is carried out. The 
efforts already made he considers mere frag- 
mentary undertakings, in which the e. 
interests have been narrowed within calculations 
of private profit. The railways commenced are 
hopelessly insignificant, and the road-making 
has been costly, unskilful and ridiculous. The 
Government, in several instances, after com- 
mencing the work, has been wearied by the 
expenditure and disgusted by the failure; and 
it ae adopted as a remedy—not an improve- 
ment, but an abandonment of their plans. Offi- 
cial science, it appears, is turned to one object, 
the collection of the land revenue,—that is, to 
getting twenty-five millions sterling out of a 
poor country, instead of trying to make it rich 
enough to pay a hundred. The text on which 
Col. Cotton discourses is, that enlarged facilities 
of communication and of industry will rend 
India as productive and rous as we wish 
it to be. One parallel places the subject in the 
light in which he views it. Tanjore is a district 
of Southern India, which has been taken care 
of, in a moderate way— irrigated, protected 
from floods, drained, and provided with a theu- 
sand miles of common road, besides several 
hundred bridges. No eanals have ever yet been 
opened, and none of the public works are of 
superior magnitude, yet the revenue and 
population are doubled, the cost of the impro" 
ments is repaid every year, and, considering 
the difference in the value of money, an acre 
land is worth as much in Tanjore as an acre of 
land in Devonshire. In all other provinces 
where similar enterprises have been carried out 
the same results have followed. Population has 

own, mortality decreased, industry has pro 
oe traffic, and all the signs of social progress 
have become visible. 

Take the other half of the parallel. Juntoer 
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jg naturally as rich as Tanjore; but the only 
money spent by Government in the district is 
in the cost of collecting the revenue. Old works 
of irrigation have decayed, but no new ones 
have been constructed; there are no bridges 
over the river; not a mile of road has been 

; at one time an inundation drowns the 
qops, and at another a drought parches them 
ofthe face of the earth. The revenue fails, the 
people perish, and not an acre of land is 
saleable. 

Col. Cotton, by similar pictures, exhibiting the 
state of other parts of India, enforces the same 
yiew. The public works in Mairwairee and 
Ajureer—described by Col. Dixon—costly and 

imental as they were, may be pointed to as 
justrations, for they were carried on amidst 
gafocating, dusty deserts, which were spreading 
and making war on the fertile land. rough- 
gat the provinces, in fact, similar results are 
obtained from similar inquiries. 

British India, with an area of a million and a 

r of square miles, requires, according to 
Cotton’s estimate, fifty thousand miles of 
main communication, and half-a-million miles, 
at least, of smaller roads. At present it pos- 
gesses less than eighteen thousand,—by sea, b 
river, by canal, by highways,—bad and el. 
The cost of transit is, therefore, enormous,— 
food is dear,—the growth of the soil must, for 
the most part, be consumed on the spot, and the 
le are dependent on local means, instead of 
fae enabled. to supply from the abundance of 
one province the deficiency of another. Thus, 
the natives are employed in merely keeping 
themselves alive,—two persons out of four are 
engaged in growing food, and a third in por- 
terage,—while if irrigation rendered agriculture 


easier, and transit were made possible by rivers 
ad roads, one man might grow food for eight, 


and one other carry for forty, leaving nine- 
tenths, instead of one, to provide comforts, luxu- 
ties, and materials for foreign trade. The 
Chinese system, limited as it is, will illustrate 
what Col. Cotton means. A vast and regular 

m of canals, roads, and irrigation, has made 

e lands of that half-barbarous interior as fruit- 
ful as the richest soils of Europe, the plains of 
Lombardy and Beauce,—while throughout the 
maritime tracts of the south-eastern borders of 
Asia, with all their sea-ports, the races are idle 
andruined. 

That India would pay for her public works, 
Col. Cotton argues from the great traffic which 
is carried on in spite of all obstacles. Twelve 
millions of tons annually are brought twelve 
hundred miles from the north of Calcutta, at a 
cost of nearly seven millions sterling, or an 
amount equal to one-fourth of the whole revenue 
of our imperial possessions in Asia. Eight mil- 
lions sterling in addition are supposed to be 
expended in the cost of transit in other lines of 
communication, and besides, an active personal 

goeson. It isa mistake to suppose 

that the Hindoos are averse to travel; but in 
acountry where a distance like that from London 
to Liverpool occupies seven days in the journey, 
the inducementstolocomotion arefew. England, 
before the era of turnpike roads, was not like 
India as it is,—divided by impervious tracts 
into innumerable contiguous isolations. Still, 
the circulation of the people is even now consi- 
le,—as many as 19,000 travellers passing 

over a i miles from Trichinopoly in 
one day. n, therefore, it is added, that the 
cost of shipping cotton would often exceed 8/. 
a ton, or ten times as much as the merchant's 
profit could be, it is unn to insist on 
the evils suffered by India, on account of the 
small number and inefficiency of the public 
works. Col. Cotton advocates the improving of 


construction of common roads and cheap rail- 
ways, as preferable to any plan of t railwa 
Dan after the English dara The rant 
might be rendered navigable at an expenditure 
which two years’ profits would repay; it could 
bear on its surface half the produce of India, and 
two millions of people might be engaged on its 
borders in the cultivation of cotton. at such 
works may be easily and rapidly performed, is 
shown by the fact that mtr so of masonry, 
1,480 yards in length, were constructed across 
the Godavery in less than three months, and an 
aqueduct, 800 yards long, with 49 vast arches, 
was completed im little more than half a year. 
This is an outline of the case as it is stated by 
Col. Cotton. His idea may be expressed in two 
words,—economical profusion. For a variety 
of interesting illustrations and reasonings, we 
refer to the volume,—which is an important 
contribution to our knowledge on this subject. 





Autobiography of an Actress ; or, Eight Years 
on the Stage. By Anna Cora Mowatt. Boston, 
Ticknor & Co. 


In the library of “ Books by the ill-advised” 
female autobiography figures prominently ; and 
some curious contributions to it have been made 
by unlucky actresses. The crazy memoirs of 
Charlotte Clarke, Colley Cibber’s daughter, 
are known to many readers. Here and there, 
too, may be found a picker-up of eccentric 
books, who has looked into that half-brazen, 
half-rueful record in which Mrs. Sumbel— 
better recollected as ‘‘ Cowslip Wells’”—at once 
appeased the resentful wretchedness of her 
heart and “ sent the bonnet’’ round, as debtors 
used to hang out a stocking from a gaol win- 
dow in search of charity.—Mrs. Mowatt, be- 
sides being an actress, has written verse and 
rose—plays ang novels—with some success. 
er book, as might be expected, is less absurd 
in its composition than the “apology” of the 
vagabond first mentioned, who slapped her 
rent on the face with a fish when he arrived 
efore her stall to remonstrate with her on the 
unfashionable calling selected by her in “ one 
of her extraordinary hurries.”—The American 
lady’s confessions, again, are more orderly and 
graceful than those of Cowslip’s tale. They do 
not contain any incident so startling as the con- 
version of Mrs. Wells to Judaism when she was 
in gaol, in order that she might secure a rich 
Jewish fellow prisoner for husband. Neverthe- 
less,—unpalatable as such judgment will be,— 
Mrs. Mowatt’s book reminds us of both the 
concoctions mentioned, both in its reserves and 
its utter absence of reserve,—in the manner in 
which everything that might be thought “ in- 
convenient” Erte gauzed and tinselled over, 
—in its unscrupulous dealings with the names 
of persons yet living and moving in the world, 
—and in the deliberate compliments to “my 
genius, my sweetness, my beauty, my simplicity, 
and my ingenuity,” which it registers, — pre- 
paratory to its writer recommencing a series of 
theatrical engagements. Such a butterfly pro- 
duction would ardly be worth breaking on the 
wheel of censure, did not Mrs. Mowatt pretend 
in it to preach a vindication of the theatrical 
profession from the pedestal on which she has 
set herself up. Now, the moral of her sermon 
—if moral it have—will be to increase the 
aversion of quiet people to her profession,— 
could that be proved to dispose its members 
when they are in retreat to such cool exposures 
of their charms and sufferings, as are here set 
forth. For the benefit, however, of those to 
whose ignorance of the stage-world Mrs. Mowatt 
appeals, it may be well to state that we do not 
accept her autobi hy as the normal utter- 


demonas. Most of the latter are glad to be as 
private as Mrs. Mowatt seems bent on being 
— private lifé. Her sentimental ex- 
ibition of her single, married and widowed 
sorrows and excellencies would, of itself, remove 
her from among the ranks of the artists, and 
place her with those book-manufacturers who 
are more personal than select. 
Our autobiographer begins—like Guinea, in 
Mr. Jerrold’s per —>y dropping the date of 
her birth, while she specifies its place—Bor- 
deaux—and the style and title of her parents, 
Her father is Samuel G. Ogden, (she says) a 
merchant, who happened to be residing in 
France when she was born; and the home of 
her youth is described to have been a faéry 
palace, such as Mrs. Radcliffe might have 
dressed out for a scene in ‘A Romance of the 
Garonne.’ Here the Ogden children wrote verses 
to their parents on their birthdays, and acted 
plays at family festivals: Mrs. Ogden, their 
mother, declining to take a part, on “rigid” 
principles. When our heroine was seven years 
of age, the family removed to New York, and 
were shipwrecked on the way. Miss Ogden 
was sent to school, and began to “ express her 
deeper feelings spontaneously in verse ;’’—but 
too shy to show her songs, she used to drop 
them up and down the house, in order that they 
might be found, or write them on the g 
walls, where other Ogdens might see them. At 
school she was a real genius—‘ ungovernably 
gay,” —“ learning with great rapidity” anything 
she fancied, except the multiplication table. She 
was a real heroine, too,—not only a wonderful 
Alxire in Voltaire’s play, which she acted at 
home,—but a child so fascinating that she fas- 
cinated a legal gentleman, Mr. eas Mowatt. 
He had me fallen in love at Rockaway 
with the author's married sister Charlotte, ‘“‘ima- 
gining her to be a youthful widow.” When this 
was made clear to the lady,— 
“ she laughingly consoled him by saying, ‘O, I have 
plenty of young sisters at home, and one of them 
very much resembles me. Call upon me in New 
York, and I will make you acquainted with her.’” 
—Accordingly, Mr. Mowatt came and saw Miss 
Anna Ogden play ‘ Alzire’—was conquered— 
proposed for her—prescribed the finishing les- 
sons which his beloved should take ere she left 
school,—and then, impatient, and alarmed at 
the prospect of so promising a creature being 
seen in society, succeeded in inducing her to 
make a stolen marriage. This seems to have 
been secret—after the fashion of Ho Fi’s tea, 
in Mr. Sealy’s story—which was curious, be- 
cause it was no curiosity at all! Some of the 
Ogdens knew it beforehand, the rest were at 
once mollified;—every one, indeed, seems to 
have performed his part to a nicety. 

After her marriage, Mrs. Mowatt continued 
her childish sports of trundling hoops and skip- 
ping with the rope. Mr. Mowatt kept her at 

er books, however, and she wrote down what 
she thought of “between ninety and a hun- 
dred volumes yearly.”’ Mr. Mowatt, also, taught 
her the use of the gun, and she used to “shoot 
swallows on the wing;” in her sporting costume 
anticipating Mrs. Bloomer’s discoveries. She 
also wrote ‘ Pelayo,’ a poetical romance in five 
cantos. This she published with a preface,— 
‘which contained a bombastic threat that I 
would reply to any attacks made on the book,” 
—Byron’s ‘English Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers’ running (she thinks) in her head, and 
herself being quite ready to fit herself out as a 
she-Byron, and to lash her reviewers if they 
laughed at her verses. ‘ Pelayo,’ however, turned 
out a failure; and it was not till Mrs. Mowatt 
made herself known as “Cora” in the maga- 
zines that stran began to look to her as 








river-navigation, the cutting of canals, and the 


ance of one of the accredited Rosalinds or Des- 


“somebody.” Il] health, however, interrupted 
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her career at home, and a voyage to Europe had 
to be made. As regards this passage of Mrs. 
Mowatt’s life, we need but mention that the 
extracts given from her journals are lively 
enough, as the following portrait will prove. 
Mr. Mowatt joined the travelling party, after a 
few months of separation. He was seriously ill 
in Paris, and— . 
“ resisted all persuasions to place himself in the hands 
of their family physician. His prejudices were in 
favour of homeopathy. Hahnemann was then 
residing in Paris, and if the new science could yield 
balm for the invalid’s affection, we might seek it at 
the fountain head. Hahnemann, at that period, 
had become too fechle to visit his patients. He 
received them at his own residence. Mr. Mowatt 
being confined to his bed, the duty of calling upon 
the learned doctor, and of minutely describing the 
case, devolved upon me. It was scarcely nine o'clock 
when I entered Hahnemann’s magnificent mansion ; 
but his saloons were already crowded, and one o’clock 
struck before I gained an audience. A valet, in 
gaudy livery, who had taken my card some hours 
before, then approached, and informed me that I 
would now be received into the consultation chamber. 
I followed him through a succession of apartments, 
all richly furnished, and embellished with numberless 
busts of Hahnemann, of various sizes. A door was 
thrown open, and I entered the consultation room. 
At the head of a long table sat a lady, dressed in the 
most recherché demi-toilette, with a gold pen in her 
hand, and piles of books and papers strewed around 
her. She might have been forty years old; but I am 
no judge of ages. Her form was finely rounded, and 
her face still fresh and handsome. Her brow was 
remarkably high, and the hair, thrown back from her 
temples, fell in long, light curls upon her shoulders. 
Her complexion was brilliantly clear, and her blue 
eyes had a deeply-thoughtful expression. She rose 
to receive me, and it was not until she resumed her 
seat that a shrivelled, little, old man became visible. 
He was reclining in a sumptuous arm-chair, with a 
black velvet skullcap on his head, and in his mouth 
a richly-enamelled pipe, that reached almost to his 
knees. His face reminded me.of a maddy apple that 
had been withered by the frost; but the small, dark 
eyes, deeply set in his head, could scarcely have 
glittered with more brilliancy in his lusty youth. As 
I took the seat which Mrs. Hahnemann desi . 
he noticed me with a look rather than a bow, and 
removing the pipe from his mouth, deliberately sent 
a volume of smoke across the table—probably in 
token of greeting. Mrs. Hahnemann addressed me, 
and wrote down my answers to her numerous ques- 
tions; but at the conclusion of the interview declined 
prescribing, until the invalid made the effort to appear 
in person. Hahnemann sat pufting away as though 
his existence depended upon the amount of smoke 
with which he was surrounded, and apparently intent 
alone upon his pleasant occupation. But when I 
spoke of our long visit to Germany, he suddenly took 
the pipe from his mouth. ‘Sprechen sie Deutsche? 
were the first words he addressed to me. I had 
only to utter ‘Ya wohl,’ when a species of Prome- 
thean fire seemed to shoot through the veins of the 
smoking automaton; he laid down his pipe, and 
commenced an animated conversation in his own 
language. He spoke of Germany and her institutions 
-with enthusiasm; asked me many questions concerning 
America, and expressed his admiration of the few 
Americans with whom he was acquainted. As soon 
as politeness permitted, I led back the subject to the 
point from which we had originally started—Mr. 
Mowatt’s illness in Germany. At the first medical 
question, the pipe returned to its former position, 
the expanded countenance shrivelled up again, the 
distended muscles relaxed, the erect form sank back 
into a withered heap, and was quickly enveloped in 
smoke—he was the wearied-out old man again. Mrs. 
Hahnemann answered my question with much suavity, 
and then gracefully rose. This was her signal of 
dismission. I promised to return with the patient 
as soon as possible. She touched a silver bell, the 
door was thrown open, and the liveried valet escorted 
me to my carriage.” 
While in Paris, Mrs. Mowatt wrote a plays 
‘ Gulzara,’ for private use, which possessed the 
advantage of Hannah More’s ‘Search after 





Happiness,'—namely, that it could be acted by 
ladies having scruples, without any inter- 
ference of “the men.” ‘The scenery was 
painted by Parisian artists under my direction,” 
adds she, “and some of the principal dresses 
were made ‘by Parisian costumers.” When 
Mrs. Mowatt got home, ‘Gulzara’ was acted 
duly — subsequently published — and greeted 
with ‘couleur de rose”’ criticisms: describi 
its writer as “lovely and accomplished.”—Mr. 
Mowatt was ruined. Mrs. Mowatt instantly re- 
solved on giving public readings,—for “the idea 
of becoming a professional actress was revolt- 
ing.”—No sooner said than done. Mrs. Mow- 
att read at Boston, and was wondrously suc- 
cessful.— 

“ A spirit of chivalry towards a countrywoman 
evidently existed among the gentlemen. Mr. 
WwW e’s characteristic remark on the subject was, 
‘There is not a man in the temple that wouldn't 
fight for you!’ The critics dealt with me tenderly, 
as with a spoiled child whom Boston had suddenly 
adopted and was determined to protect. The papers 
teemed with notices; but they were eulogiums, not 
critiques. By common consent, it seemed to be de- 
cided that I was to be exempt from criticism.” 

Mrs. Frances S. Osgood, a minor American 
poetess, addressed a copy of verses to “‘ our 
graceful, modest Cora,”’ dwelling on— 

The loveliest hair of gold 
That ever woman braided, &c. &c. 
—which verses are here gracefully and modestly 
reprinted ! 

Nor were these the only treasures of nature 
and grace which Time and Trial developed in 
Mrs. Mowatt. An illness brought out in her 
mesmeric and somnambulic faculties, ofa depth, 
wonder and purity such as have been awarded 
to few women. What she knows she knows; 
—and, having enjoyed “‘far ampler and more 
extraordinary experiences than any which Miss 
Martinean, according to her own showing, has 
either experienced herself or witnessed in 
others,’”"—she roundly rates Miss Martineau 
and Mr. Atkinson with all manner of ang 
epithets, as the mischievous and ridiculous folk 
who have “ stolen the livery of Heaven to serve 
the devil in.” A page or two later, we are 
favoured with a triumphant confession of Mrs. 
Mowatt’s own religious faith. She became a 
Swedenborgian in spite of Dr. Channing’s cau- 
tious insinuation that she did not understand 
much about it. She made Mr. Mowatt a Swe- 
denborgian also, and such a staunch member 
did she continue of the New Church, that, 
during the general mourning ordained for Queen 
Adelaide, she refused to appear on the Olym- 
pic stage in black (because the Swedenborgians 
object to mourning on principle), and stood 
forward as a martyr to the true faith, “in white 
crape, without ornaments.” 

vy! spoken of Mrs. Mowatt as an actress 
who is “ her own Barnum,” we were bound to 
prove the character by allowing the tunes of 
‘cymbal and gong,” as struck by herself, to be 
sufficiently heard. To follow her Memoirs mi- 
nutely to the end is not needful. A point or two 
more, however, may be dwelt on. For a time, 
before taking to the stage in earnest, she drove 
a brisk trade as an authoress,—wrote all manner 
of novels (some of which we have formerly 
spoken of as clever in their haggard, worldly 
way), magazinearticles, and other productions.— 

“T also prepared for the press a number of works, 
the copyrights of which were purchased by Messrs. 
Burgess & Stringer. They were principally com- 
pilations, yith as much or as little original matter as 
was found necessary —book cement, to make the odd 
fragments adhere together. The subjects of these 
books were not of my own choosing—I wrote to 
order, for profit, and to supply the demands of the 
public. In this manner were produced Housekeeping 
made Easy (the name of Mrs, Ellis was not affixed 


by me), peck of the Toilette, Cookery for the ‘ 


broidery, Knitting, Netting, and Crochet, 
iquette for Ladies, Ball-room Etiquette, Etiquette 


of Matrimony, and similar publications, the yery- 
names of which I cannot now remember. Thess’ 
books, especially the first, proved very profitable. sg 
much so that Mr. Mowatt concluded he would derive? 
— benefit by publishing the works I compiled? 


f than by selling the copyright to othe ; 
lishers, He accordingly established a firm, and tis 


books were supplied chiefly by me. The 
the a or was of brief daration,” — 

It is curious to find one who speaks so cooll 
- “ book peer and of the late Mr. Mowatt's 
shop,—in the very next page so hot against 
Cincinnati publisher chosbetohing ofkerbuoket 
The original plays of ‘ Fashion’ and ‘ Armand’, 
succeeded to these cement tasks,—and by these, 
as by “ a bridge of flowers”’ (to adopt the sugared. 
style of their writer), Mrs. Mowatt glided 
fully on to the stage, which (she reminds us) she 
adorned so charmingly. 

The remaining portion of this strange volume 
is devoted to Mrs Mowatt’s theatrical history, 
—including, of course, her career in London, a9 
fearfully cut short by that well-remembered 
tragedy at the Olympic Theatre, which scattered. 
the performers hither and thither, and closed 
the management of Mr. Watts. We have stated 
that Mrs. Mowatt is unscrupulous in bringing 
the words and the deeds of living persons whom 
she has known to market :—and all will agree 
with us, who here read, how Mr. Mowatt 
primed Mrs. Howitt with facts concerning Mrs. 
Mowatt’s American charities, to be published, 
memoir-wise, in the People’s Journal, which 
facts Mrs. Mowatt now herself reclaims from 
Mrs. Howitt’s sketch. Other of her entries con- 
cerning critics and their praises are yet more 
questionable. We will take a passage relating 
to a pr i 
the début of Mrs. Mowatt and Mr. Davenport 
at the Princess’s Theatre.— 


of Helen. She sent an apology for her absence at 
rehearsal on the plea of indisposition. The 

chose to imagine that she entertained some 

jealousy towards a countrywoman, and purposed to 
absent herself on the night of our first appearance. 
No substitute for so important a part as Helen could 
be provided at short notice, and the play would 
necessarily have to be withdrawn—the anticipated 
début postponed. I see no reason for supposing that 
Miss Cushman meditated any such uueeahle Man 
tions as were attributed to her by the manager. We 
were very slightly acquainted, but our intercourse 
had been agreeable. Miss Cushman’s name was un- 
ceremoniously expunged from the ‘cast’; and Migs 
Emmeline Montague, the leading lady of the the- 
atre, was persuaded by Mr. ox to undertake 
the réle of Helen. At the last rehearsal, for we had 
several, just as Miss Montague commenced rehears- 
ing, Miss Susan Cushman walked upon the stage. 
She inquired by what right the character i 
to her was given to another lady. The manager, 
who was not celebrated for a conciliatory demeanour 
towards his company, bluntly informed her of his 
suspicions. Am angry scene ensued, such as I never 
before, and I rejoice to say never after, witnessed in 
any theatre. Rehearsal was interrupted. I sat down 
at the prompter’s table in a most unenviable state of 
mind. The actors stood in clusters around the wings, 
enjoying the dispute. Miss Cushman and Mr. Mad- 
dox occupied the stage. A casual spectator might 
have supposed they were rehearsing some tempes- 
tuous passages of a melo-drama. Miss Cushman de- 
clared that she would play Helen, Ya that she had 
done nothing to forfeit her right to the performance. 
Mr. Maddox maintained that the should be 
played by Miss Montague. Miss Cushman was very 
naturally exasperated. I remained silent, but inter- 
nally wishing that the disputants might suddenly dis- 
appear through some of the trap-doors that checkered 
the stage, and were devoted to the use of fairies and 
hobgoblins. Finally, Mr. Maddox ordered that the 





stage should be cleared and rehearsal continued. 
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Miss Cushman was forced to retire. Just as she 
reached the wing, she turned back and offered me 
her hand. I gave her mine—she departed, and re- 
hearsal proceeded.” 

No more, we think, is needed. For the 
details of the late Mr. Mowatt’s illness and 
death—for the brilliant Christmas home-per- 
formance of ‘Gulzara,’ when his relict got 
back to America—for the story of her present 
illness and her future intentions, — persons 
curious in curious literature are hereby referred 
to her ‘Autobiography.’ It is the tone of the 
book, let us repeat, that has made so lengthy 
an examination of its contents as the above 
necessary. No real country has yielded any- 
thing more personal—no mimic scene any 
“ ” more theatrical, than this volume of 


confessions. 





Illustrations of Ancient Art, selected from Objects 
discovered at Pompeii and Herculaneum. By 
the Rev. Edward Trollope. G. Bell. 

Tut Museo Borbonico, and the works of Mazois, 
Donaldson and Gell, have already treated on 
this subject; but in so costly a form have they 
been published as ta throw them out of ordi- 
nary reach. In the present volume, Mr. Trol- 
lope, aided by the labours of his predecessors, 
and assisted by his own drawings, made from 
the objects themselves in the Neapolitan Mu- 
seum, has given us such a classified and care- 
fully selected series of specimens as to com- 
pletely reproduce before our eyes, even to the 
minutest detail, the everyday life of the Roman 
citizen. We have here their altars, armour, 
musical instruments, lamps, tables, jewellery, 
kitchen utensils, drinking vessels, and lastly, 
even their funeral urns. 

The antediluvian palms and ferns lie petrified 
beneath our feet, on deep under the pavement 
of our streets Roman skeletons are found still 

ing, the rusty spear and the sword; but 

in Pompeii we seem to lift up the coffin-lid 
and look down on a corpse whose features re- 
main still unchanged, clad in the vesture of 
life, and surrounded by all the appurtenances 
of daily reality. Compared with this, the medi- 
eval age fades into a shadow: we seek for it 
in withered Missals and in old carvings, and we 
see only its degradation. The bow that scared 
the French at Agincourt has become a toy for 
ladies—the sling that smote down the mailed 
knight is a plaything for children ; but the Rome 
of the reign of Titus lies here before us in pal- 
pable truth, and the trinkets and the refinements 
of Roman luxury serve to complete our view of 
that great nation which reared the aqueduct and 
the triumphal arch. In Mr. Trollope’s book, 
under the head of Articles used in Sacrifices, we 
find cehsers and lustration vessels, similar to 
those afterwards borrowed, with many other 

Pagan trappings, by the Roman Catholic priest- 

hood. The woollen fillet seen here became the 

Priest's amice, and the soothsayer’s /ituus, or 

curved staff, the crosier of the bishop. The 

pushed Jupiter Olympus from his seat, 
and succeeded to his household stuff. 

na the arms we find the Phrygian cres- 
cent shield, the double-headed axe, borrowed 
by the Saxons from the Romans, as the Nor- 
man shield was learned from the Greeks. The 
tichly-chased gladiator’s helmets, with movable 
visors, resemble those of the middle ages,—and 
ere, too, we find the type of the morion of the 
cavalier trooper, with its neck-piece and broad 
brim. Most of the helmets seem to be of 
bronze, and richly embossed, one with the 
death of Priam and another with the triumph 
of Rome. Those worn by the Samnite gladi- 
ators have horsehair crests and wing orna- 
ments over each temple. On several is seen 
the image of Hercules, the patron god of the 





arena. The Syrian helmet has cheek-pieces 
and long horns, that favourite emblem of rank 
in the East; and in some, sockets for feathers 
are found. The shields are various: the bronze 
Greek pelta or round target, the fone or 
round leather shield, like that of the Highland- 
ers, and used by the Moorish light horse and 
other auxiliaries of Rome, and the front foot 
oblong scutum, or favourite shield of the Roman 
legions, formed of curved boards, covered and 
bossed with leather, and rimmed with metal, 
each legion being known by the heraldic em- 
blem on the shield. Their cuirasses, grieves 
and arm-plates were richly graved. We meet 
with scale armour, and armour formed of metal 
bands resembling the plate suits of modern chi- 
valry. The swords are generally short, thick 
and double-edged, adapted for close grapple ; 
but some are twenty-five inches long, and are 
analogous to the falchion of the Crusader. 
Among the specimens of writing materials are 
the wax-tablets used by the Romans, with the 
peg rising from the centre to keep leaf from 
leaf; the small iron bodkins, five inches long 
used for writing, and with one of which Cesar 
stabbed or of his murderers; and the 
papyrus rolls, a dozen or two of which in a sort 
of small bandbox formed a Roman library. 
Among the musical instruments are lyres of 
all shapes, double Pipes, trumpets, drums, and 
cymbals. Among them is the long sort of 
French horn, used in the Arena, and one of 
which lies on the pedestal of the Dying Gla- 
diator. In the time of Titus candles and torches 
were used only by the poorer classes, and lamps 
were generally employed in the families of the 
rich. Sometimes four lamps ror by chains 
from a branching column, supported by a massive 
edestal, adorned with figures. The portable 
mee shaped like our butter-boats, were either 





carried in the hand or hung from the ceiling; | 
and n the lid a Cupid struggles with a goose, | 


or a Faun clashes his cymbals. The tables, of 
marble, mosaic, or the citron wood of Barbary, 
were supported by lions or winged sphinxes. 
Their chairs had arms and cushioned backs, 
and were supported by carved figures, frequently 
of bronze and silver. 

The jewellery is very rich. There are rings, 
bracelets, necklaces, and earrings. The rings 
are frequently in the form of serpents, or set 
with green emerald-like stones; the brooches 
are enriched with garnets and pearls; the 
ear-rings sometimes made double to rattle 
together when the wearer moved. In one 
instance, they are made to resemble baskets 
of fruit, and filled with coloured stones. The 
chains are fashioned like stars or vine leaves, 
or, very frequently, adorned with pear-shaped 
pendents. In one instance, the central orna- 
ment is an Ionic column, of sardonyx; the shaft 
of gold. 

The drinking vesselsare of greatbeauty ; round 
one side, female centaurs prance, attended by 
genii, and round another, trail ivy leaves and 
berries, wrought in high relief. One bronze 
wine-jug is crested with an eagle, and another 
is moulded like a female head; a panther, occa- 
sionally, forms the handle. Here we have a stork 
holding a serpent,—there, from leaves and fruit, 
rises a Bacchante. 

The vases are of bronze, silver, 
earthenware. Here are earthenware hencoops, 
and money-boxes, and bronze bee-hives. The 
burial urns resemble apothecaries’ jars, and are 
formed of glass, alabaster, marble, and earthen- 
ware, generally covered with a lid, and inclosed 
in leaden cases. 

The amphorz are of unusual splendour :—the 
most beautiful one is of blue glass, wrought with 
a vintage scene, the tracery of which is white, 
children picking grapes, a masque of Bacchus 


glass, and 


| 


| 





crowned with vine leaves, and goats browsing, 
form the scene. These vessels, which have no 
stand, were supported on tripods or hung by 
chains. And even vanity has its relics here as 
enduring as those of affection. There are cir- 
cular metal hand-mirrors, fans, and tweezers. 

With such a book as this in hand Juvenal or 
Horace reads like a story of yesterday. We seat 
ourselves at the marble tables, having first per- 
fumed ourselves in the bath, and thrown in a 
handful of incense to the household gods as we 
passed theirlittle shrine. Inonecorneroftheroom 
the rich Falernian wine is mulling in a bronze 
brazier, and for our assembled guests the head 
butler slave is ladling out the Chian vintage in 
small silver vessels. Rich cloths of gold and 
purple cover the citron tables; and the master 
of the feast fills up the costly bowl, chased 
with the wars of the Amazons, the work of 
Scopas himself, and drains it off, —in the 
Thracian fashion without taking breath,—in 
honour of Hercules, by whose aid that scarred 
Samnite, who smiles behind his couch, over- 
threw the three trident-bearers but yesterday in 
the Arena. We almost see old Marcus Nonius 
Balbus, he who slew the Parthians at Scalastos, 
baring his sleeve to show us where the javelin 
cut, and to bore us again with that old story of 
his grandfather’s campaign with Crassus, when 
they lit the camp fires for a week with cloven 
shields and broken arrows. The listener knows 
it—and he yearns to drown his tale, the host 
whispers to Milo, “Send in the dancing-girls, 
and let them perform the loves of Bacchus and 
Ariadne, the same that Tibullus wrote for 
Mecenas when he entertained Augustus at 
Tivoli.” 

Mr. Trollope’s is a careful, erudite and beau- 
tiful work,—and will, we doubt not, be warmly 
welcomed by the students of our Universities. 





Campaigning in Kaffirland; or, Scenes and 
Adventures in the Kaffir War of 1851-2. By 
Capt. W. R. King, 74th Highlanders. With 
Illustrations. Saunders & Otley. 


Narratives of ee operations by military 


| men, especially if they have acted in a subordi- 


nate capacity, have generally the disadvantage 
of appearing at least to be partial and uncritical. 
From the first page we often feel that, no matter 
what takes place,—what the nature of the orders 
given,—what the mode in which they are carried 
out, all will be related in a tone of triumphant 
approval; and that anything like a fair or com- 
passionate view of events is not to be expected. 
Capt. King gives us no opportunity of qualifying 
these observations, and indeed was not likely 
to do so. The war in which he was engaged as 
an irresponsible but efficient instrument was one 
as to which no actor or near spectator could 
have qualms of conscience or moments of 
doubt. The mode the Kaffirs adopted for 
carrying on the struggle was so ruthless—the 
march of the little columns of our army was 
saddened by so many evidences of barbarity, 
as unnecessary as it was refined, and the 
instances of cruelty were so numerous, that it is 
not at all surprising that a soldier should relate 
the incidents of our exterminating progress with 
unmitigated satisfaction. In this record of 
“‘Campaigning,” therefore, we have a story of 
the Kaffir War which bears but slight relation to 
its real history. Now and then our feelings of 
indulgence are rather severely tested by such 
passages as this: “A cluster of Kaffir and 
‘harte-beest’ or Hottentot huts (the former 
shaped like a huge bee-hive, the latter like a 
patrol-tent) were set fire to, without its bein 

known, till half-consumed, that they containe 

a number of wounded Kaffirs.”” So horrid an 
incident, even were we quite sure that it was per- 
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fectly accidental, calls fora phrase or two ofregret. 
Capt. King does not appear to be particu- 
larly inhuman, and he sometimes writes with 
great feeling,—struggling successfully against 
the hardening influences of his profession. 
Perhaps all these guerilla wars, whether they 
be carried on against Kaffirs or Bedouins, have 
a tendency to produce recklessness of human 
life; and a jovial way of speaking about neces- 
sary slaughter that shocks the moral sentiments 
of civilians. 

Capt. King’s regiment went out as a rein- 
forcement to Sir Harry Smith in 1851; and 
marched from Algoa Bay to the scene of action. 
What kind of scenes warned them of the neigh- 
bourhood of a disturbed country will be under- 
stood from the following extract.— 

“Towards mid-day we came in sight of a small 
settlement, with the exception of the solitary inn, the 
first sign of human habitation we had seen for four 
days. The houses, seven in number, standing in the 
open plain, were enclosed by stockades, and barri- 
caded with boxes, bags, chests and barrels, filled with 
sand, and piled up against the doors and windows ; 
the neat little English church, about which we found 
the few inhabitants just assembling for divine service 
(it being’ Sunday,) was loopholed, and barricaded 
within by furniture of all descriptions, an indication 
of our approach to the neighbourhood of the dis- 
turbed districts.” 


The nature of the levies with whom our 
Highlanders had to co-operate may be judged 
by a characteristic incident.— 

“ Just as the regiment was assembling for service 
in the centre of the camp, on Sunday morning, we 
were startled by hideous yelling and cries from the 
Fingo camp, whereby the service was delayed for 
some time. For seeing the Commandant of the gar- 
rison galloping over, followed by other officers, one 
and all bolted after them to see what was going on, 


and found the Fingoes fighting about the division of 


rations. There were several hundreds of them strug- 
gling like demons, in clouds of dust, yelling out their 
war-cry, and challenging each other. All were per- 
fectly naked, the blood running down the black faces 
and breasts of many from the blows of ‘ knobkerries,’ 
or clubs, which they applied to each other’s heads 
with such astounding force that the very report was 
enough to give one a headache. Not satisfied with 
this, some seizing their assegais, rushed furiously into 
the crowd, yelling savagely, and stabbing right and 
left. It was with the greatest difficulty, on the part 
of the Commandant and the officers of the Levies, 
backed by the efforts of the native serjeants, that the 
Fingoes were at length quieted, and dispersed. Most 
of them were more or less marked with the fray, and 
several had received severe assegai wounds, to which, 
however, they appeared perfectly indifferent, for, 
twisting up a tuft of dry grass into a small plug, and 
stuffing it into the gash, they lighted their wooden 
pipes, and smoked away as if nothing particular had 
happened.” 


The first important operation which the corps 
had to perform was the attack on the Amatolas, 
—which is vigorously described by Capt. 
King.— 

“The following forenoon several Kaffirs were 
killed in a skirmish with the Cape Corps, and their 
huts burnt and destroyed. The expected order was 
issued for the attack next day, and the division 
directed to be under arms at five o’clock in the 
morning, ‘to turn out without bugle sound, or any 
noise whatever.” * * It was still quite dark when 
my servant shook me by the shoulder, and with some 
difficulty succeeded in making me comprehend that 
the troops were already ‘falling in,’ and that he 
wanted to pack up the blanket and plaid on which I 
lay. Accordingly I jumped up, and after loading the 

ck-horse with three days’ rations, patrol-tent, 
Kettles, and other requisites for the bivouac, we made 
our way, stumbling along in the dark, over tent-ropes 
and picketing pegs, to the parade-ground, where the 
first brigade was rapidly assembling. The motion- 
less ranks were inspected as far as the imperfect 
light allowed, and all in silence; and at five o’clock 





precisely, the General having arrived on the ground, 
the word of command was passed on sotto voce, and 
we moved noiselessly away to the foot of the moun- 
tains, commencing the ascent of the Western Ama- 
tolas by the pass in front of our encampment, 
reaching the summit just at day-break. * * We 
saw the smoke of the enemy’s fires curling slowly up 
from the dark bush, on a steppe or lower ridge of 
the elevated range in front, and on the opposite side 
of a lovely valley which lay at our very feet, carpeted 
with the smoothest and greenest grass, and dotted 
with mimosa, protéa, and clumps of tangled bush, 
On our left towered the lofty peak of the Hogsback, 
the highest point of the whole chain; and below it 
lay a finely wooded deep ravine, down the centre of 
which foamed a milk-white cataract, the dark forest 
stretching away on either side, and filling the kloof. 
In a few moments an aide-de-camp rode up with 
instructions for our brigade to move forward and 
descend into the valiey below ; the cavalry and pack- 
horses making a detour of about a mile to our left, 
to a point where the descent was somewhat less pre- 
cipitous. After scrambling down to the bottom, we 
formed ‘column of sub-divisions,’ and moved across 
the valley, perceiving as we neared the lofty bridge 
opposite several hundreds of the enemy gathering on 
its summit, their arms flashing and glittering along 
the edge of the cliff in the morning sun. There was 
only one point at which this apparently impregnable 
position was accessible, and that was by a long steep 
exposed grassy ridge destitute of all cover, and com- 
pletely commanded from the top by a perfect fortifi- 
cation of huge detached rocks, behind which we could 
perceive the enemy strongly posted and quietly 
waiting our attack, confident in the security of their 
position. Up this formidable ascent, bare and slip- 
pery as the roof of a house, the 74th were ordered to 
advance and storm the natural citadel at its summit. 
In the mean time heavy firing, about a mile distant 
on our right, announced that Col. Sutton’s column 
was engaged with the enemy in that direction ; while 
the different corps of native Levies were moved round 
to our right and left flanks, those on the left skir- 
mishing through the bush and setting fire to a 
number of Kaffir huts. Pushing rapidly on to the 
point of attack, we waded the river, and commenced 
the arduous ascent, up which, in spite of a burning 
sun, the men mounted like true Highlanders. To 
our surprise the enemy allowed us to come consider- 
ably within range, and we were beginning to imagine 
the position was abandoned, when suddenly they 
opened fire upon us from the shelter of the crags, 
sweeping every inch of the sm: oth approach, them- 
selves invisible, the tops only of their black heads 
peeping over the rocks as they took aim, and disap- 
pearing again as instantaneously as the flash of their 
guns. Showers of balls whistled past us, with the 
peculiar ping, whit, so well known to those who have 
been under fire; as we mounted, we returned their 
fire with steady well-directed volleys every time their 
heads were seen above the parapet of rocks, and de- 
ployed into line under a rattling fire, and the fight 
begun in earnest. <A private fell shot in the foot. 
For a quarter of an hour there was an incessant roar 
of musketry and whistling of bullets. As we neared 
the top, scrambling with hands and knees up the 
crags, which were now discovered to be of enormous 
size, and in places insurmountable; the fire became 
hotter, the balls striking the ground and sending the 
earth and gravel flying in our faces. One man fell 
shot through the arm and side; I passed another 
sitting on the ground wounded in several places, and 
two more awaiting the surgeon’s aid; one with a 
shattered hand and the other a wound in the head, 
his face deluged with blood. Lieut. Bruce received 
a shot in the arm, and a sixth man fell badly wounded 
in the leg.” 


Capt. King’s narrative embraces all the more 
picturesque incidents of the last Kaffir War, 
ending with the peace concluded soon after his 
regiment was withdrawn from the scene of 
action. The specimens we have given will 
show that he writes in a lively, animated style, 
though he has evidently been more accustomed 
to keep his men than his words in order. 
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The Ancren Riwle: a Treatise on 1 

and Duties of Monastic Life. oe per 

translated from a Semi-Saxon Manuseript of 

the Thirteenth Century, by James Me 

B.D., &c. Printed for the Camden Society, 
ALTHOUGH we cannot quite agree with the 
learned editor of this work in the opinion which 
he expresses as to “the interesting informati 
to be derived from it with regard to the state of 
society, the learning and manners, the moral 
and religious teaching, and the lang of the 
period in which it was written,”—we admit that 
the original manuscript merited the labour now 
bestowed onit. In a philological point of view 
the Camden Society has probably not yet sent 
forth a publication of greater value. The book 
will be serviceable to students in the early for- 
mation of the English tongue, and they will be 
assisted by the excellent “ glossarial index” 
appended to the text; but in our expectation of 
a in this volume a picture of manners we 
have been disappointed. The illustrations of 
this kind are comparatively rare, and in few 
instances are they full or precise. The author 
of this Semi-Saxon dissertation, addressing him- 
self to three ladies who lived as anchoresses at 
Tarente in Dorsetshire, would not naturally be 
led to enlarge on the habits and opinions of per- 
sons beyond the limits of the cell,—so that nearly 
all we have of this kind is incidental, and con- 
fined to a few explanatory allusions. Neither 
is it of much consequence that we should be 
made acquainted in detail with the regulations 
imposed on the sisters in question, or with the 
lengthened homilies on the cardinal virtues and 
the deadly sins with which they were treated: 
it is, therefore, in reference mainly to the 
changes our language had undergone in the 
thirteenth century, and to its actual condition 
at that date, that the book before us is interest- 
ing andimportant. The Rev. Mr. Morton says 
less on this subject than might have been ex- 
pected; but he makes en amends for the 
deficiency by the admirable dictionary he has 
given us, supplying the meaning of nearly all 
the obscure or obsolete words which occur in his. 
progress. 

It is a matter of considerable doubt by whom 
this ‘Treatise on the Rules and Duties of 
Monastic Life,’ as applicable to the female sex, 
was compiled. There are only five, or at most 
six, copies (a notice of one of which is omitted 
by the editor) of the work in existence. Four of 
these, including a French version, are in the 
British Museum; a fifth is a Latin translation 
preserved at Cambridge; and a sixth is at Ox- 
ford. For many years philologists have been 
anxious that it should be printed ; but as it was 
an undertaking which could never repay the 
expense as a published work, it remained for the 
Camden Society, in the judicious application of 
its funds, to make the impression now in our 
hands. It is a substantial volume of about 500 
pages,—and although Mr. Morton apologi: 
for defects, on the score of limited abilities, 
means, and time, he has performed his task 80 
well, that the members have good reason to be 
satisfied. It is the editor’s opinion, founded on 
arguments only briefly stated, that this ‘ Ancren 
Riwle’ was not the production of Simon of 
Ghent, to whom it has heretofore been assigned 
on the authority of Smith and Wanley, but of 
Richard Poor, successively Bishop of Chichester, 
Salisbury, and Durham, who wrote it for the 
government of the small sisterhood of recluses 
at Tarente (which was the place of his birth and 
death), whose abode he restored and enlar, 
Mr. Morton shows that Simon of Ghent 
about a century after the ‘ Ancren Riwle’ was 
probably composed,—and that if he had ~ 
thing whatever to do with the work, it was only 
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as the translator of it into Latin, in which lan- 
, in an imperfect shape, it is preserved in 
fr dalen College, Oxford. 

ae is one point of Mr. Morton’s Preface 
on which we must be allowed to express our 
dissent. He apprehends, from the circumstance 
that some of the Latin quotations are not ren- 
dered into the English of the time, that the three 
ladies addressed “ were not . of that lan- 

, without some knowledge of which, as the 
services of the Church were in Latin, they could 
not well pray with the understanding.” Setting 
aside the question, how far devotees of the 
Roman Catholic Church were at that period, 
and long afterwards, expected to “pray with 
the understanding,” we may remark that in at 
least forty-nine cases out of fifty, where Latin 

ions are made, even from the most familiar 
parts of Scripture, every word is patiently 
translated, while in not a few cases the Latin 
¢ommencement of a quotation is followed by an 
“&ec.,” as if it were useless for the pious and 
learned bishop to trouble his lady-readers with 
an original which they did not understand, 
We could refer to hundreds of proofs of this 

ition, and in several the citation is expressl 

Pilowed by the words “this is in English.” It 
is, however, of little consequence to settle the 
question one way or the other; but as the 
editor has raised it, we must say that the balance 
of evidence is against him. 

With reference to the philological value of the 
4 Ancren Riwle,’ as it has come down to us in the 
semi-Saxon (so to call it) of Bishop Poor, Mr. 
Morton makes the following well-founded re- 
marks.— 

“Tt has long been a prevailing opinion, that an 
immediate and rapid change in the language of Eng- 
land was effected in consequence of the Norman 
invasion. But a careful investigation of the matter 
will show, that from a remote period the Anglo- 
Saxon tongue had been gradually changing, and 
becoming more copious and less strict in its adherence 
to its ancient grammatical forms and rules. We 
perceive a great difference between its more ancient 
state, as exhibited in the poem of Beowulf, and the 
‘state in which we find it in the works of King Alfred, 
and in the Homilies of AElfric, and the Saxon Chro- 
nicle. The earlier pages of the Chronicle itself, 
commenced in the ninth century, differ materially 
from its conclusion in 1154, This progressive change 
began long before the Norman invasion. It was a 
natural consequence of the frequent intercourse of 
the Saxons with their neighbours in Normandy, that 
many Norman words had been already introduced 
into England, so that the Conquest only accelerated 
in some measure the change previously begun. 
Similar changes have been wrought in all languages, 
with or without the intervention of foreigners.” 
—This is the philosophical view of the subject, 
and of late people have seen more and more 
reason to abandon the notion, that the alteration 
of our language at the Norman Conquest was 
sudden and decided. French had been creeping 
into it for many years before, and Saxon main- 
tained its ground for many years afterwards. 
What is, perhaps, most remarkable about the 
book in our hands is to observe how very little 
tincture of Norman-French there is in it, even 
after the conquerors had been established in the 
eg for more than 150 years. The old 
bishop (if the work be his) writes such genuine 
and pure “‘ English” (as he himself repeatedly 
calls it) that the admixture, whether of Latin 
ér of French, is much smaller than might have 

expected from a man who certainly was 
master of the former, and doubtless well under- 
‘stood the latter. If we have any complaint to 
make against Mr. Morton's translation, it is 
that he is now and then hardly sufficiently literal 
—abandoning the Saxon simplicity of his original 
in order to substitute words derived from the 
Latin or French. Thus in the long discussion 


‘on “confession,” which the author divides into 





no fewer than sixteen heads, why is the Latin 
term invariably substituted for the English? 
The word in the semi-Saxon is always schrift, 
and why is shrift, as we now spell it (a word 
perfectly — and authorized by the best 
writers in our language) to be converted into 
“confession”? On page 316 we read “ Schrift 
3et shal beon naked,”"—that is, it must be made 
in sincerity, without concealment; and is it 
not melting down a nervous idiomatic expres- 
sion to convert “ Shrift must also be naked”’ into 
‘* Confession must also be candid.” Now and 
then we meet with a word which seems thrust 
into the text without any warrant, as (page 15) 
where the Bishop says, “ The vorme dole speketh 
al of ower service,’ which is rendered by Mr. 
Morton: “ The first part treats entirely of your 
religious service.’’ Here we have “treats’”’ for 
speaks; and your service is perfectly intelligible 
without “religious,” because the author was 
adverting to nothing else but the sacred duties 
of the anchoresses of Tarente. With a few— 
very few—trifling drawbacks of this kind, the 
editor’s task has been performed in a satisfactory 
manner. 

In many parts of his “treatise,” the writer 
brings scandal on the sisterhood which he ad- 
dresses. He is so repeatedly emphatic on the 
turpitude of offences against decency and 
morality, that it almost seems as if some 
especial occasion had arisen to require his de- 
nunciations. Besides, the terms he employs, 
even for the age in which he lived, appear 
needlessly coarse and violent; and while he 
sometimes apologizes to the ladies for the lan- 
guage he uses, he gives them credit for tho- 
roughly understanding its application. It is 
evident that they were young, and not a little 
is said of their personal beauty, and of the 
peril of exposing it even at a window behind 
several thicknesses of cloth; so that the uncha- 
ritable may possibly infer that the Bishop's 
warnings and objurgations were not altogether 
uncalled for. 





Horace and his Friends—[Horaz und seine 


Freunde). By Friedrich Jacob. Vol. IT. 

Berlin, Herz; London, Williams & Norgate. 
THE manner in which the Roman poet and his 
companions are here brought on the stage, 
having already been described in the review 
[ Athen. No. 1330] of a preceding volume, it 
may suffice for a general character of the present 
one to refer to that notice :—in which were dis- 
cussed the merits of the process, and the mode 
of its application by the author to the purpose 
of reviving in the nineteenth century the 
Humanist of the Augustan age. This second 
part, like the first, presents the fruit of learned 
studies in such combination of persons and 
scenes as the writer’s own imagination could 
create. There is the same fullness of antique 
details, interwoven with modern reflection and 
sentiment; the same copious rhetoric, in which 
the stamp of new modes of thought and the 
somewhat undramatic prolixity of the German, 
but ill agree with our ideas of the urbanity and 
— of Roman conversation in the circle of 

orace. The result, in short, is not deceptive. 
It is rarely possible that modern images of dis- 
tant ages, as reflected in any single brain, should 
correspond with the notions of others. Where 
the subject is so remote that its principal con- 
tours, even, are but partially visible, the rest of 
the outline varies with the eye that tries to make 
it complete. Each writer draws his own picture, 
better or worse, with the known traits in different 
relations of prominence, and with more or less 
of specific character, according to his — 
turn of mind, modified by its various degrees of 
learning, fancy, and discrimination. The dis- 


parity is increased for those who view the sketch | 





through a foreign language, — in which no fami- 
liar associations of daily use are at hand to 
conceal differences in tone between the original 
and its copy, but, on the contrary, the pecu- 
liarities of national feeling and idiom further 
impair the illusion. The master-strokes of a 
really plastic genius, indeed, are above such 
arbitrary conditions,—they are felt and recog- 
nized by all at first sight, as true revelations of 
the past. But this commanding influence is 
the rarest of spiritual gifts —the privilege of 
the supreme - only: and where his magic 
is wanting, all attempts to give new flesh and 
blood to the dry bones of antiquity must lead 
to disappointment. 

The section now presented, though it touches 
but a few of the writings of Horace, includes 
nearly all the known incidents of his life, sub- 
sequent to the time shown in the first division. 
It begins with the introduction to Mzcenas,— 
in which the patron appears more cordial at 
the first interview than is usually inferred 
from Horace’s own account (Sat. i. 6, 54);— 
proceeds, after an episodical scene with Gra- 
tidia (Canidia), to the Sabine farm; which is 
made over to the poet by Maecenas amidsta circle 
of his friends, with all the artifices of a studied 
surprise :—and there leaves him, in a few chap- 
ters meant to display that rural side of Horace’s 
bipartite existence, which lends peculiar grace 
to the Epistles. From this period to his de- 
cease, the old biographies will scarcely contri- 
bute a single incident to the promised third 
volume. But this, according to the author's 
method, may be filled up to any extent by 
the names and hints that abound in the later 
poems, thrown into scenes where action, motives, 
and costume are supplied by the Professor's own 
inventions. 

To this method the present volume owes 
most of its substance. In the Canidian epi- 
sode above mentioned, the story of the child 
stolen for magical purposes (Ep. v.) forms 
the last scene of a long farce of juggling im- 
posture,—part acted in the presence of Horace 
and his Fiends, part related by Iccius,—in 
which the cheats and abominations of vagrant 
priests of the Assyrian goddess — recalling 
Apuleius rather than Horace—supply the mate- 
rials; and Canidia is made an adept of the 
Isiac mysteries, without authority, so far as we 
know, in the Horatian text. Viewed by itself, as 

ourtraying an old form of religious quackery, 
this chapter .may be instructive, and not devoid 
of entertainment; but its prominence as one of 
a few objects, in a picture of Horace, hardly 
suits the complexion of the subject, and is out 
of proportion with the space occupied by cari- 
catures of witchcraft or imposture in the poet's 
own canvas. The particular scandals and 
mummeries with which the witch of the 
Epodes and Satires is here connected, seem 
moreover to belong to a period rather later than 
the Augustan age. . 

No sooner is the poet installed in his Sabine 
farm, than his repose is invaded by a romantic 
accident, in which—to the surprise, no doubt, 
of some readers—appears as heroine the Phi- 
dyle of the Odes (iii. 23),—no rustic matron 
she, or thrifty housewife (getdéAy), as commonl 
supposed,—but a sentimental maiden, who, 
rustic as she is, sings her own verses_ to 
the lyre, and already knows Virgil’s recent 
Eclogues by heart,—a boy-love of the poet's, 
who meets her here again, — an adopted 
child of Ofella of the Satires (ii. 2), to whom 
the Professor gives her of his own mere 
motion, for which there is no visible ground 
but the relation of a common epithet—‘“ rustic,” 
which Horace applies to both. In this cha- 
racter, however, she appears,—an unexpected 
neighbour,—on the poet's premises. Virgil and 
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Horace are sauntering in the grounds near the 
“Blandusian spring,” “when the sound of a 
female voice makes them stop, and listen to an 
ode (of the Professor's composition ?), sung by 

‘an invisible nymph, in praise of the fountain 
which Horace has made immortal. Virgil dis- 
creetly withdraws, prescient of some interview 
in which a witness is superfluous.— 

For Horace a startling emotion was at hand; but 
quite of another and sadder nature than his sensitive 
heart had begun to anticipate! Seated beside the 
fountain, where it gushed in lively bubbles from a 
cave in the rock, he saw a young maiden, in all the 
rich plenitude of health and rustic nature. She had 
hung her veil of white woollen on the bough of an 
oak overhead, to serve as a canopy; and sate beneath 
it, half reclined in the luxuriant grass in the sump- 
tuous contours of a nymph or deity of the spring, 
—her arm resting on the lyre, her soul absorbed in 
delicious dreams, Through the half dishevelled, 
abundant dark hair, her proud countenance, Grecian 
in its profile, with an intelligent eye and a pensive 
smile hovering on the lips, was distinctly revealed. 
It was the adopted daughter of Ofella, the former 
playmate of his boyhood,—she who had woven the 
first soft dreams of love around his young heart; a 

* dream—as his pang of self-accusing shame now re- 
minded him—that he had himself rudely torn 
asunder, in the scorn of childish insolence. 


The meeting is one of tender reproach and 
sentimental abnegation. Phidyle, though neg- 
lected, always eed the poet; but now 
again brought near to him, she has vowed a 
sacrifice to her pride or self-distrust; and 
so is already betrothed to another. Horace 
__ and wooes in vain. The relation between 

im and his fair neighbour is finally arranged, 
—not without tears from both sides,—on a foot- 
ing of tender Platonic friendship; and through- 
out the rest of the volume Phidyle appears as 
the presiding genius of the rural scene. For 
her, the Professor informs us, the Ode to the 
Blandusian fountain was composed ;—the con- 
secration of the pine to Diana (Od. iii. 22) is 
designed to make her propitious when Phi- 
dyle is about to become a mother,—in fine, 
the whole episode is a tale of romantic affection ; 
in which, taking the complexion of Horace’s 
amours from his own lips, it is strange enough 
to find him the pensive and self-denying hero. 
This is not the only curious feature of the 
story. It may be asked why Phidyle is made 
the heroine of such a romance, or indeed in- 
vested with any real existence at all,—not to 
speak of such nymph-like elegance? The tone 
of the piece, in which the name appears merely 
as a personified idea, placed at the head of 
one of those graphic little lessons of practical 
wisdom which Horace loved to set to music, 
o- not the slightest hint of a developement 
ike this; and to make the poem a mere handle 
for far-sought inventions, is rather to transform 
than to restore the poet. 

Something of the same kind, but less extreme 
in its way, is the contrivance of a new character 

for the “bailiff” of the Sabine farm; who figures 
in the Epistle (i, 14) merely as the recipient of 
a lecture on the folly of discontent, and on the 
duty of every one to work cheerfully in his 
proper sphere. The illustration in the Epistle 
is the clown’s absurd longing for a town life. 
The Professor turns his “ Panticus” into a 
rhyming ploughman: and will have the sermon 
read as meant to rebuke his propensity for 
bad verses. It is obvious that on a system like 
this, there is nothing which may not be im- 
agg into the Horatian province; and such 
eave once taken, a modern author runs some 


risk of leaving what is known of the old ground 
in au of his own air-drawn innovations. 

© conclude: the volume now before us,— 
both as carrying this licence further, and also 
as containing more modern ornament and less 





solid matter of a learned kind than the first, 
—must be described as inferior to its prede- 
cessor. The German belle-lettrist, in fact, seems 
more and more to place himself in the light of the 
Roman Poet as the work advances; and there 
may be some danger of our altogether losing 
sight of the Latin Horace in the next volume,— 
where the known facts will be few,—unless he 
is treated with more observance than on the 
present occasion. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Hester and Ellinor: A Tale. (Chapman.)—From 
certain indications, we should imagine this to be 
the work of a hand new to literature. It is evi- 
dently written from the heart, and is an utterance 
of the hoarded thoughts and experiences of one 
who has wrestled honestly with some of the painful 
difficulties of a woman’s life. Women obliged by 
circumstances to earn their daily bread have certain 
hardships and difficulties to encounter, which have 
of late called down more than abundant sympathy ; 
but there is another and daily increasing class, who, 
to our thinking, require sympathy more,—or rather 
a generous patience, which they seldom meet. 
These are strong-minded, ardent women, endowed 
with talent and energy, with a desire for adven- 
turous outlying action, for which their position 
affords no adequate outlet or employment. The 
pain and peril of large capabilities lying in a fer- 
ment, with no recognized and appointed social 
functions to call them forth, combined with the 
strong wayward temperament which of necessity 
accompanies repressed avtivity,—offers a very com- 
plicated problem to bring to a wise solution. 
‘Hester and Ellinor’ is an attempt to work this 
perplexity clear, and to afford help and counsel to 
those who are thus weary and out of the way. 
The intense personality that has been thrown into 
the work commands the sympathy of the reader, 
but it makes little pretension to be calleda tale. Of 
plot there is next to none; the scenes, incidents, 
and people are all made for the occasion, and used 
like diagrams to demonstrate a mathematical pro- 
blem.—The history of Ellinor is worked out with 
some true and life-like painting; but Hester is less 
successful. She is like some of Eugtne Sue’s 
heroines, who are like nothing else in this world. 
With so much in it that is noble and excellent, the 
book still falls short of its purpose. It has the be- 
setting sin of the novels that inculcate duty and 
self-sacrifice —it leaves the reader dreary, and 
heartily hoping for a pleasanter consummation of 
his own experience. There is no healthy re-action 
established after the cold waters of discipline have 
passed over the soul of Ellinor ; the reader shivers, 
—a sign they do not agree with the author. This 
arises entirely from lack of skill, for we have read 
books of simple memoirs of real life which have 
made our hearts burn within us before the purify- 
ing mystery of suffering. 

The Herb of the Field. By the Author of ‘ The 
Kings of England,’ &c. (Mozley.)—Consists of a 
series of chapters on plants adapted to win the 
attention and interest of the young. It appears 
to us judiciously arranged and calculated to fulfil 
the objects with which it was written by the 
author. It commences by describing in the simplest 
manner the first favourite plants of the year, and 
passes on from month to month to the end of the 
year. Then follows an account of the best-known 
plants, all arranged according to the Linnean 
classification. This is a pity, as this system is 
now become so antiquated that no naturalist fol- 
lows it, and a child is apt to be misled with regard 
to its value. Another defect in the book is the 
want of illustrations. A few good woodcuts of 
the structure of plants and the common forms 
would have rendered it a useful introduction to 
the study of plants. 

Temperance Memorials of the late Robert Kettle, 
Esq., consisting of Selections from his Writings on 
the Temperance Question, with a Memoir of his Life. 
By the Rev. W. Reid. (Tweedie.)—Robert Kettle 
was a worthy of humble life, who rose by industry 
and conduct to a better station than the one in 
which he was born. He became in later life 





a deacon in Dr. Chalmers’s church, and an ad 
vocate of water-drinking in Scotland, — paid of 
visit to Switzerland with a few friends, read a 
great number of MS. prize essays, and died in the 
odour of sanctity. How such a man came to re. 
quire a memoir at all, we fail to see : that which jg 
here written of him iscold and uninteresting, He 
was a poor talker, a worse writer :—we do not find 
that he ever said a clever thing, or did one. Such 
memorials are evidently dws ty 

Poultry; their Breeding, Rearing, Diseases, and 
general Management. By W. B. Dickson. With 
Corrections and large Additions by Mrs, Loudon, 
(Bohn.) — This edition may be looked upon ag 
almost a new book, so numerous are the additions, 
The description of every sort of poultry, with the 
methods of breeding and rearing them, are 9 
complete, that to all who are engaged in their 
management, whether as mere fanciers or as en- 
tering into part of the serious business of a coun 
life, will probably find this volume useful, It js 
stated that in the year 1851 fifteen millions of 
eggs and forty thousand pounds’ worth of poultry 
were imported into this country from France, 
showing the enormous demand for this description 
of food. It is also stated “ that it will take five 
years to fatten an ox to the weight of si stone, 
which will produce a profit of 301., while the same 
sum may be realized in five months by feeding an 

ual weight of poultry for the table.” Amongst 
other novelties, there is an account of the Cochin. 
China fowls, about which there has lately been so 
great a rage: but we suspect that it is not on the 
culture of such varieties as this that the profits 
above spoken of are to be realized. 

The Cross and the Dragon ; or, the Fortunes of 
Christianity in China : with Notices of the Christian 
Missions and Missionaries, and some Account of the 
Chinese Secret Societies. By John Kesson. (Smith, 
Elder & Co.)—This is an interesting account of the 
various attempts that have been made since the 
earliest times to introduce Christianity into China. 
The writer has extracted copiously from the ‘Let 
tres Edifiantes et Curieuses :-—a collection of reports 
sent home by the Catholic missionaries detaili 
their adventures and observations. He gives also 
some account of the Secret Societies, — which, 
according to him, are the prime movers in the 
present Chinese insurrection,—for he throws dis- 
crediton theidea commonly entertained in England, 
that the movement is a religious one, and main- 
tains that, at any rate, Protestantism has nothing 
to do with it. We can recommend the volume as 
a very readable outline of the subject it professes 
to treat. 

A History of Chinato the Present Time, including 
an Account of the Rise and Progress of the Present 
Religious Insurrection in that Empire. (Bentley.)— 
More obviously than the above, this ‘ History’ is 
intended to meet the — created for informa- 
tion on the Celestial Empire by the progress of 
contemporary events. The historical narrative is 
somewhat meagre, and will deter those who do not 
relish names of difficuls management. The re- 
mainder of the book gives a fair account of recent 
events from obvious sources. The writer is more 
hopeful with reference to the progress of Chris- 
tianity in China than Mr. Kesson. 

The Evil Star: A Novel. By E. Colburn, Esq. 
8 vols, (Skeet.)—This is a rambling, ambitious 
story, with a great tendency to go off into rhetoric 
and fine writing, about things in general and 
nothing in particular. It is over-crowded with 
characters like a fancy ball, all following their own 
devices, getting into each other's road, and pro- 
ducing much confusion in the dance. We are told 
in the preface that it is a first attempt, and claims 
the merit of very good intentions, and high aims 
somewhat confusedly explained.—The author has, 
however, sufficient vigour, to enable him to “try 
again,” and sufficient ability to make it worth his 
while. 

Suggestions on the Practicability and Expediency 
of a Public Body employing a Class of the largest 
Sailing Vessels on the Transverse Planked Principle 
of Build, as Australian Passenger Vessels, by which 
the Passage may be effected so as to compete with or 
outvie Steam, and yet at the lowest possible Rate of 
Passage-money. (C. Wilson.)— We have here quoted 
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enough of a very long title to give the author a 
chance of announcing his idea, so far as we are 
competent to meddle with it. ‘The book itself is 
full of details, estimates, and arguments too nume- 
yous to be exhibited, and yet necessary to a fair 
statement of the case. Announcing the publication 
of the theory set forth in the title, we must refer 
such as feel an interest in it to the original source 
for particulars. 

The Phrenologist’s Daughter : A Tale.—(Hope & 
Co.)—This is a short and rather amusing book. 
The characters of the young bachelors are drawn 
with a good deal of spirit, There is not much story. 
Four young men, college friends, go through sun- 

exploits and adventures, and in the end marry 
pretty girls, and settle down soberly enough. The 
ont | intended appears to be, that it would have 
been much better for them, and would have kept 
them out of endless scrapes, if they had taken that 
step earlier. 

The Eggs of British Birds. By C. Jennings. 
(Longman & Co.)—This book had its origin in 
the desire of the author to convey to his children 
a knowledge of the names and habits of the birds 
with whose eggs they might be more or less 
familiar. It will be certainly found useful in 
giving a scientific interest to what is usually a not 
very commendable or humane practice amongst 
boys, that of robbing birds’ nests. It must be 
confessed that however much the sentimentalist 
may condemn such a practice, it may lead to 
the acquirement of a taste for scientific knowledge ; 
and, indeed, nearly all the pursuits of youth, 
under judicious training, may be made subservient 
to the education of the mind and the developement 
of both character and taste. 

Prelections on some of the more Important Subjects 
connected with Moral and Physical Science, in Op- 
position to Phrenology, Materialism, Atheism, and 
the Principles advanced by the Author of the ‘ Ves- 
tiges of Creation’; and deducing the true Criterion 
of Moral Propriety from the Instinct Ruling of the 
Moral Sense. By John A. Smith, M.D. (New 
York, Appleton & Co.)—We have given entire 
the long title to this book, and we have done this 
chiefly to show that it is by its object to a great 
extent removed from our consideration. Although, 
however, we cannot occupy our pages with any 
examination of Dr. Smith’s argument, we feel 
bound to admit that his ‘‘ Prelections” contain a 
considerable amount of valuable information. The 
subjects chosen for examination are principally 
physiological, — out of eight discourses, one is 
devoted to Geology, and one to “‘The Attributes 
of the Moral Sense,” and these are by far the least 
satisfactory. Dr. Smith’s anatomical and physio- 
logical studies have furnished him with materials 
of which he has made good use in his endeavour to 
dispose, by bold and honest argument, of those 
errors which the above title sufficiently indicates ; 
—whereas he, on the contrary, weakens his argu- 
ment by his imperfect knowledge of geological 
phenomena and his incorrect appreciation of phy- 
sical facts. 

Revelations of School Life. By Cantab. 2 vols. 
(Hope & Co.)—This is an attempt to set forth the 
Wrongs and sorrows of the ushers and assistants in 
private schools ; also, to enlighten the public, ‘‘ who 
are grossly ignorant in regard to the real principles 
which form the bases of our private boarding 
schools,” It asserts, “that the principals are 
seldom educated men, but that by far the great ma- 
jority are men who have failed in other pursuits, and 
a3 a dernier ressort have turned to keeping a school, 
employing able men to carry them on, and getting 
all the credit of their exertions.” —The book written 
on this text is coarse and disagreeable,—unre- 
deemed by any trace of ability. 

Biographies Bonapartistes. Par J. Ph. Berjeau. 
(Londres, Librairie et Agence de l'Imprimerie 
Universelle de Jersey.)—M. Berjeau gives an 
acount, sometimes supported by documentary 
evidence, of the principal characters of the French 
Imperial Court. As he was formerly the editor of 

Vraie République, the reader will be prepared 
to find his portraits of these personages not very 
flattering. 

Cyclopedia of Literary and Scientific Anecdote, 
Wustrative of the Character, Habits and Conversa- 


.that can scarcely be called anecdotes. 





tion of Men of Letters and Science. Edited by 
William Kedge. (Richard Griffin & Co.)—This 
is a copious collection, arranged under alphabetical 
heads, of anecdotes, in general well known, of lite- 
rary and scientific men. A few extracts from 
recent books are introduced, as wellas many things 
The com- 
piler seems to have carefully excluded objection- 
able subjects ; and his volume, which is neatly 
printed and supplied with a good index, may, 
therefore, afford both instruction and amusement 
to the young. 

Australian Direct Steam Navigation Company, 
vid Panama. (Smith, Elder & Co.)—The pro- 
spectus of the now chartered company, the purpose 
of which is to open up a new ocean steam route to 
Australia. That this company has commercial 
objects in view is a sufficient reason why we, in 
our literary capacities, should abstain from pro- 
nouncing any opinion on the statements here put 
forth by it. 

Mr. David Gowrie, in his [/lustrations of Scrip- 
ture from Botanical Science, brings together the 
principal passages in the Bible that refer to plants, 
and takes occasion to convey to the young reader 
some information on the processes of vegetation. 
He would have made his book (which is adorned 
by elegant woodcuts) a good deal more useful and 
entertaining if he had referred oftener to the works 
of modern travellers in the East.—Hinis for 
Sketching in Water-Colours from Nature, by Mr. 
Thomas Hatton, will be found of service by all 
those who, on beginning the real work of the artist 
—the imitation of the outward world—are rebutted 
by finding that the mere instinct of the eye is not 
sufficient to enable them to transfer to their paper 
the true colours and tints of a landscape.—Sun- 
light through the Mist ; or, Practical Lessons drawn 
from the Lives of Good Men, is a Sunday-book for 
children, by a Lady, with some nice woodcuts. It 
is principally devoted to a narrative of the more 
interesting events of the life of Luther.—Another 
appeal to the young public is Whittington and his 
Cat, one of the “‘ Little Plays for Little People,” 
brought out by Miss Corner and Alfred Crowquill. 
The verses are distinguished by careful avoidance 
of point, and are calculated to do as little good as 
harm. This system of “ writing down” to the 
capacities of children is, we think, a wrong one. 
The little gentlemen and ladies, as soon as they 
are clever enough to take part in juvenile thea- 
tricals, require a little more meaning than Miss 
Corner ventures to give them. How to develope 
the minds of what may be called the budding 
generation is, however, a subject too important to 
be treated in an incidental way.—Modern Blue- 
belles, by One who Watches, treats a very arduous 
subject in a very small compass. Female training 
must not be lightly spoken of. There is no 
danger, however, in assenting to the observation 
that, “‘we cannot, must not, have our women 
made masculine ;—it would not do in Britain.”— 
Mr. Thomas Skaife’s Exposé of the Royal Academy 
of Arts might have been accepted as material in a 
very important discussion had it been less harsh 
in tone and less abusive in language. Mr. Skaife 
seems to be more anxious to hurt somebody’s 
feelings than to enlighten the public. It would 
have been better, by the way, to omit the letter 
to M. de Nieuwerkerke, in French, not only on 
account of the spirit in which it is composed, but 
because scarcely a sentence in it is grammatically 
constructed.—We may mention here Dr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy’s Electric Telegraph in British India,— Voor- 
lezing over den Engelschen Dichter Robert Mont- 
gomery, by Mr. H. J. Kienen (Amsterdam),—and 
a letter addressed by M. Dominique Campanari to 
Monsieur Adrien de Longpérier, Conservateur des 
Antiques au Musée Impérial du Louvre, the object 
of which is to prove the relationship of the Empress 
of France to various families distinguished in 
history, as the Colonnas, the Toledas, and others. 
—The Principles of Currency and Banking : being 
Five Lectures delivered in Queen’s College, Cork, in 
Hilary Term, 1853, to the Students in Arts of the 
Third Year, by Mr. Richard Horner Mills, may 
be advantageously consulted by those who desire 
to attain some knowledge of the controversies 
which naturally arise, in a commercial country, 





The second number of “ The Traveller's Series ” 
discusses the poetry of Wordsworth in a mild but 
somewhat uncritical style. The writer has evi- 
dently not quite made up his mind as to the posi- 
tion which he ought to assign to the Bard of Rydal. 
—Household' Medicine and Surgery, Sick-room 
Management and Cookery for Invalids, Part L., 
forms a number of Orr's ‘‘ Household Handbeoks,” 
and professes to remove the ignorance which renders 
family treatment, in cases where people will posi- 
tively not “call in the doctor,” so dangerous.— 
The Journal of Health, edited by Dr. Walter John- 
son, is ‘devoted to the popular exposition of the 


principles of health, the cause of disease,” &. 
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DESIGNS ON THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

THE play proceeds, As yet, it is in rehearsal 
only ; but the author has secured his troupe, dis- 
tributed the parts. By or about Easter time, it 
is hoped that the Easter piece will be prepared 
for the general public. Mr. Planché never yet 
conceived, and Madame Vestris never yet pro- 
duced, an extravaganza to compare with the 
new design of Sir Charles Barry. We have seen 
fairy palaces at the Lyceum Theatre rise from the 
earth and vanish into air at the touch of Queen 
Mab; but Mab herself would scarcely dream of 
conjuring with the granite walls, the massive courts 
and corridors of the British Museum. The panto- 
mime of the street leaves the pantomime of the 
stage ata ificent distance. When Sir Charles 
Barry’s interlude of ‘The Architect's Wand’ is 
duly brought out, with all the effects of which it is 
capable, ‘Sardanapalus’ and ‘ The Sea of Ice’ will 
‘pale their ineffectual fires,”—and the memory 
of every picturesque revival of Macready’s fancy 
at Covent Garden will pass into oblivion. 

Every succeeding day brings to usitsown report of 
the affair ; and thus day by day, and week by week, 
we get some clearer insight into the nature, sco 
and character of the great Design. We must ame 
our phrase :—we mean the great Designs. The piece 
is not simple, nor the authorship single, as we once 
thought. Many wands are moving round the pile. 
It would appear as if there were no limit to the 
number of ingenious gentlemen, professional and 
non-professional, who have been speculating on 
the possible and impossible changes to which the 
Museum might be subjected by clever ingenuity 
—the patient credulity of the public being some- 
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what cavalierly taken for granted. In the lan- 
guage of a great law-lord we should say that the 
q _—_ “has done it all.” How, the public 
may ily conceive. Nature, we are told, abhors 
a vacuum; but we are satisfied that nature does 
not indulge in stronger feelings towards an ex- 
hausted receiver than does an architect towards 
a vacant space. Genius is often self-indulgent, as 
well as formative and creative. No wonder that a 
builder hates an open ground; it is naturally as 
tempting to him as blank paper to a poet. A 
clever architect, however, dislikes an occupied 
space as much as he dislikes an empty one—except 
when it is covered with his own airy and fairy 
edifices. With an injudicious word of encourage- 
ment, either the one or the other will set his brain 
fluttering with schemes of construction, destruction 
or reconstruction. Speak a syllable, indulge the 
slightest hint, he has at once a thousand reasons 
why the open space, purposely left open for air and 
light, should. be inclosed and covered in,—a thou- 
gand other and equally ingenious reasons why the 
closed and inclosed spaces should be opened to the 
light and air. He has no reverence for the past, 
no care for the present. If he had, where would 
be his originality, his genius, his self-sufficiency ? 
‘The quadrangle has done it all. He who de- 
signed, and he who built, the edifice in Great 
Russell Street, imagined that it would be needed 
for purposes of illumination and ventilation. 
Poor Sir Robert—mistaken Mr. Sydney—Smirke ! 
Such an idea was, it seems, a delusion. The 
architects knew nothing of their business,—or 
of the logic of their craft. People, it seems, 
do not want air to breathe—sight-seers do not 
ask for light. Thirty or forty thousand persons 
do sometimes, in a single day, visit the several 
rooms of the Museum; therefore it is that, 
according to the new logic, the large quadrangle 


.—the lungs and the means of life of the great | 


pile—ought to be forthwith closed, built up, 
covered in! Pantaloon himself would not arrive 
at a more sagacious inference. We must, how- 
ever, in justice to the concocters of our wondrous 
palace that is to be—or is not to be,—admit that 
partly by means of hot-water pipes in the basement, 
and other hot-water pipes in the roof,—partly, by 
open doors in one direction and open windows in 
another, open gangways here, narrow cart-ways 
there, and other most ingenious and complex con- 
trivances, they have a vague and reconciling hope 
of being able to kee 
missioners. We will not conceal their hope—we 
only doubt their success. 

Unfortunate quadrangle! The architects who 
designed the edifice—who made the open square, 
and ornamented it with stone fagades—committed, 
it would seem, a most unhappy error. If our new 
lights do not mislead, it is so much space and so 
much money thrown away. Perhaps it is even as 
they say :—butasthe publichave got this quadrangle 
—moreover as they have paid for it—we would say 
—let it stand, if only as a warning. If we have 
a bad bargain, let us not make it worse. If one 
grant of public money has been thrown into the 
well, and one reputation gone with it for ever, let 
us not expend tens of thousands or hundreds of 
thousands of pounds more on the asserted failure, at 
the risk of other great reputations,—even although 
‘our accomplished architects, under the impulse of 
genius and the strivings of the creative faculty, 
should be as willing to peril well-won laurels as 
they are to trifle with the public purse. 

As we have said, all sorts of professional builders 
and rebuilders, together with some who are neither 
the dne nor the other, had set their eager eyes on the 
Ape ag Mr. Ferguson, sofaras we remem- 

, was the first to counsel the attack. A corre- 
spondent of the Builder was also early in the field. 
Mr. Panizzi, grown desperate under his many 
miseries, and driven back on any expedient to end 
the mischiefs of an over-crowded department, 
roughed out a design, which obtained, as we believe, 
the sanction of the Trustees. Mr. Sydney Smirke 
also, when called on, suggested some means of relief, 
—these being on a scale sufficiently comprehensive 
to satisfy people who own breeches pockets, and 
who stand in laudable fear of a too enterprising 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The Quarterly Review, 


clear of the Sanitary Com- 


as our readers know, brought out a pet project of 
its own:—and then, as if all this were not suffi- 
ciently alarming to the public, by some miraculous 
chance, Sir Charles Barry is drawn away by 
“Government” from his still unfinished Palace at 
Westminster, that he too may speculate and report 
on this inexhaustible quadrangle,—with a result 
which is already known to our readers—that is, 
known in part. The whole truth comes out 
slowly. It was certainly not known to us in all 
its grandeur, when we last sounded our warning 
blasts. Much as we had heard, our minds had not 
embraced the great Design in all its fullness and 
integrity. Conception has to grow, as Byron tells 
us, into the comprehension of greatness. We are 
now assured—and we are beginning to conceive the 
gravity of the assurance—that after all the enor- 
mous expenditure contemplated — after all the 
alterations and adaptations—the pulling down of 
the building and the rearing of it up again—after 
everything has been done which can be done, and 
many things which cannot be done have been 
attempted—we are assured that Sir Charles Barry 
agrees with us, that the remedy is at best only 
palliative-——that in Sir Charles's opinion these 
multiplied and most expensive alterations can be, 
as we asserted, of only temporary service. Here, 
however, our agreement with the architect ends. 
Instead of putting a stop to expenditure, which is 
at once extravagant and useless, Sir Charles would 
spend our money on a larger scale. He proposes that 
“‘Government” should buy at once—at one swoop 
—the fee simple of all the houses on the south side 
| of Montague Place—that of all the houses in Rus- 
sell Square between Montague Place and Montague 
Street—that of all the houses on the west side of 
Montague Street—that of all the houses on the 
east side of Bedford Square—that of all the houses 
on the east side of Charlotte Street—and that of 
| the shops and houses standing in Great Russell 
' Street between Charlotte Street and the rails of 
the Museum! Here is a grand project! Whether 
| it be most striking in itself—as a piece of archi- 
tectural moonshine—or in reference to the assumed 
indifference of the public to the amount demanded 
, from our national purse, we will not undertake to 
decide. The reasons, too, as these are whispered 
about behind the scenes, why this vast block of 
| costly houses should be purchased now and for 
, ever, would be startling to the uninitiated ear. 
Report avers that the great argument used by Sir 
Charles Barry in favour of the purchase of these 
! several blocks of houses is, that they are not wanted. 
| This is said to be the literal fact. Something under 
| @ quarter of a million of money would, in our 
| architect’s opinion, set matters straight for the 
present. No additional space is needed. Nothing 
| is asked for but a cheque on the Treasury. This 
for the day :—to-morrow, however, the evil of 
crowded space returning to plague officials, greater 
space will be required—new buildings must be 
erected; and, therefore, it is urged that Govern- 
ment should buy to-day the property it does not 
want, on the chance of wanting it when our grand- 
children are at school. Sir Charles is certainly 
far-seeing. 

If the space were sure to be required a few 
years hence, it would no doubt be cheaper in the 
end to buy it now. But this assumes the whole 
question as between the public and the architects. 
It may not be wanted. If the Museum be given 
up—as it should be—to the National Library, it 
will not need to be enlarged for the next five hun- 
dred years. If it remain—as it now is—a curiosity 
shop on a magnificent scale, even Sir Charles 
Barry’s proposed purchases, large and costly as 
they would undoubtedly be, would prove of only 
temporary utility. 

But would the matter end as Sir Charles ima- 
gines? Suppose the public were to buy the whole 
block of houses from Russell Square to Bedford 
Square, and from Montague Place to Great Russell 
Street as is now suggested:—can any one believe 
that this space would be respected by ingenious 
architects? Should we not have a new scheme 
| for covering it every week? Give Sir Charles his 
| site, and we cannot doubt that ‘‘Government” 
| would be perpetually reporting on the waste of 
_Mmeans,—on the grand purposes to which it might 
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= converted. Mrs. Glass would then 
re. 

With the seriousness of men whose 
whose pockets are assailed at the same momen; 
we enter protest against any and every attempt to 
forestall the judgment of the House of Commons 
in this matter. Again and again it has been proved 
that the defects of the Museum are inherent and 
ineradicable. It was from the first a mistake, 
Not one of the many historical, antiquarian, scien. 
tific and artistic collections there so absurdh 
located, so singularly jumbled together, either id 
or ever can be, made complete, so long as it js 
separated from its natural accompaniments and 
illustrations. The great and obvious necessj 
under any and all circumstances, of providing a 
building which would admit of extension in its 
various departments was an idea that never crossed 
the minds of its early patrons and supporters, To 
dothis now, is, we believe, impossible. Of course we 
do not mean that an architect—any architect— 
would not, on commission, alter, adapt, pull down, 
rebuild, do something, or anything, that should 
carry us over a temporary difficulty :—but every 
man, from private and personal experience, can 
say with certainty what the ultimate result of such 
temporary expedients would be. Let the most 
ingenious of our architects do his best or his worst 
—no matter which—the result can only be useful, 
if it be useful at all, for the day. To-morrow we 
should have to begin again—to alter, adapt, pull 
down, re-erect—to witness the old farce, under a 
new name, and, perhaps, with a new actor in the 
principal part. 

Once more we repeat, that nothing less than the 
removal of the miscellaneous collections to their 
natural homes—the Art to Kensington, the Na- 
tural History to Regent’s Park, the Anatomy to 
the College of Surgeons,—and the reservation of 
the building to the uses of the Library and its 
dependent or ancillary departments, will meet the 
necessities of the case or satisfy the public mind. 

The House of Commons have decided that it is 
expedient to name a Royal Commission, with power 
to inquire into this subject and report on it to the 
nation. Let this Commission be appointed forth- 
with. The officers of the Museum cry out that 
the want of room is urgent and emphatic :—we 
believe it. We see the proofs daily. But the best 
remedy, in our opinion, lies in the course proposed. 
We have more confidence in the House of Commons 
than we have in the architects, however active 
these latter gentlemen may be in imagining por- 
ticoes and palaces, that shall come and go, vanish 
and re-appear, with the rapidity of an Eastern 
piece and the splendours of the Lyceum Theatre. 
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THE EXODUS. 

Any new facts which throw light either on the 
date or the circumstances of the Exodus will be so 
interesting to large classes of your readers, that I 
hope I need not apologize for troubling you with 
the following. I have taken them out of the 
Select Papyri, published in fac-simile ten years 
ago by the British Museum; but towards the 
translation of which comparatively little has hither- 
to been effected. The Almanac, and one other, 
have received notice ; but Dr. Hincks has alone, I 
believe, read a short paper, in 1846, on the others, 
and Mr. Birch has quoted one or two passages. 

I would premise, that Miss F. Corbaux, in the 
Journal of Sacred Literature, had convinced me 
that the Exodus cannot have been anything like 
so early as it has hitherto been placed. It is in- 
conceivable that the Jebusites could have taken 
Salem, or the Amorites obtained a footing east- 
ward of the Jordan, except when Rameses TI. 
had eradicated the original owners, viz. the Emim, 
Suzim, Anakim, Amalekites, and other branches 
of the Rephaim, who (under Melchisedek, for in- 
stance,) we know were located in those very parts, 
and who, as a nation, were very far more powe 
than the small Canaanite tribes of Sihon or Jebus. 

I was prepared then to look for the Exodus 
under Meneptah II., the predecessor of Ra- 
meses IIT. 

Some of the new facts I have found in the 
almost virgin soil of these Papyri are as follows. 
They speak for themselves.— 
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jst. In the third year of this very Maneptah | valley and its neighbouring hills, however, are one | at a distance of four or five miles from the 


one Jannes was president of the temple and go- 
yernor of the prison at Heliopolis, the very spot 
where Joseph had married and the Jews had 
gtiled. (Plate 78, back.) : 

gnd. At a mutilated date, apparently the thir- 
teenth year, the same Jannes was engaged with 
one Maien Taku, or lover of the Taku, in bringing 
three obelisks from Pelusium to Heliopolis (118, 7.) 
Jannes is here again named as of the seed of the 
Sun, i. ¢. a priest of Heliopolis, while Maien Taku 
is merely the chief of the Marjain. (119.) 

8rd. These Marjain were fed at the expense of 
the King. (115. 126, &c.) 

4th. They spoke a different language from the 

ptians, and Maien Taku translated books of 
truth from the language of Kam, or Egypt, to that 
of the Taku. (121, 1; 120, 1.) 

5th. Upon the refusal of the Taku to perform 
their accustomed services, a young scribe, Amen- 

oses, was sent to them, to expatiate upon the 
liberality of the King in the matter of their daily 
food. Ye did so, and was unsuccessful. The 

ley took place at a place where straw was 
aM (115.) 

6th. The Taku or Marjain made request that 
they might celebrate their tribe rites, and take 
sacrificial cattle with them. The request was 
granted. (119, 8; 120, 3.) 

7th. On a night between the 10th and 20th of 
Epiphi (Abib ?) Amenthoses was ordered to ac- 
company the Taku beyond Tesek . . . (Tasakarta,) 
on the road to Migdol. (113, 6.) 

8th. There was a great passage of these people 
by water, with a lamentation on the part of the 
Ki for an unsuccessful ——>. (114, 4.) 

9th. These Marjain were 
were registered. 

10th. Another name, Shuna, connected with 
them, is described (47, 1.) as the name of brick- 
burners. 

Lastly. It is possible to read the name of a 
fellow officer of Jannes as the bull Jammr! 
Jammr would be Jambres, as Emrys is Welsh for 
Ambrosius. Tam, &c. D. J. Heats. 

Vicarage, Brading, L W. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Porto Santo Stefano. 

Tue road from Grosseto to Porto Santo Stefano, 
adistance of about twenty-eight miles to the south, 
shows the traveller a country remarkably illus- 
trative of the notions respecting the causes and 
progress of malaria in the Maremma, which were 
put forward in my last letter. The history of the 
fashioning of this coast into its present shape and 
condition is written, as it were, on its features, so 
that he who runs may read it. 

The road, after passing the five or six miles of 
the plain of Grosseto, reaches the river Ombrone, 
where the traveller finds a not very well appointed 
boat and a single ferryman to punt across himself 
and whatever equipage he may have. Sign of a 
bridge there is none, though neither the river nor 
its banks present the least difficulty to be over- 
come in the construction of one. From the further 
bank of the river the road runs in a straight line, 
through flat fields of extreme fertility, to the ‘‘fat- 
toria” of Alberese, which stands on an isolated 
conical hill, so regular in shape, and so abruptly 
tising from the surrounding flat, as to resemble 
an artificial mound. This vast and rich estate of 

rese is one item of the enormous private pro- 
jad of the Grand-Duke. It consists, besides the 
ertile plains, through which I had been passing to 

e south of the Ombrone, of vast forests on the 
neighbouring hills, which furnish a large and 
hig! viele export of charcoal to Genoa and 


yond Alberese the road passes behind a range 
of hills, which here rise immediately from the 
Coast, and which are isolated from the mountains 
further inland, by the valley through which the 
toad runs. This valley and the road with it, come 


out upon the sea again about seven miles further 
south, at the Bay of Telamone, around which are 
more marshes; so that it forms a gully of com- 
munication between two great laboratories of 
Miasma, and is pestilential in proportion. The 





of the most favourite haunts of the wild boar, the | line of the coast. 


grand object of Maremma sportsmen. 


eral 
Then let him picture to himself 


And in | a low and very narrow sandbank, covered with 


the middle of the gorge, in the very highway | stone-pines, running from the coast, at the mouth 
of the demon Malaria as he travels either north- of the Albegna, to the northern extremity of the 
wards or southwards on the wings of the wind, | base of the mountain. This slender strip of land, 
there is a miserable roadside inn called Collechio, | about five miles in length, is called the Tombolo. 
where boar-hunters find a bed. Mr. Dennis speaks Next, he must imagine another similar sandbank, 
of the roebuck as forming part of the sport in the joining the southern extremity of the mountain's 
Maremma. But, if its existence was more than a | foot to the coast, some six miles further to the 
recollection when he passed through the district, it southward. We have thus a portion of sea inclosed 
must be considered to have become extinct now. | between the coast, the mountain, and these two 


It is some years since one has been killed. 


sandbanks. Now, from the middle of the line of 


This region is by no means deficient in pic- | coast extending between these two banks, let a 
turesque beauty; and would be calculated to suggest | tongue of low sandy land be supposed protruding 


a host of pleasing ideas if the master association 


| 


into the salt-water lake, formed as above described, 


of pestilence and death could be got rid of. The | and reaching about half-way across to the mountain, 
hills are thickly covered, chiefly with ilex, whose On the extremity of this tongue of land, and in the 
dark evergreen verdure contrasts admirably with | middle, therefore, of the lake, stands the town of 


the hoary grey of two or three ancient towers, | Orbetello. 


which here and there crown the seaward heights. 
To one of these, still known as the “Torre della 


A few years ago an artificial causeway 
was constructed from the city to the mountain, go- 
as to render complete the description Mr. Dennis 


bella Marsilia,” a romantic legend is attached. A | gives of Monte Argentario; which he calls ‘the 
beautiful daughter of the house of Marsilj is said | natural Gibraltar of Tuscany, lying like a majestic 
to have been carried off hence by some Sallee | vessel along the shore, moored by its three ropes 
rovers, who sold her at Constantinople, where her | of sand,—the castellated Orbetello being but a 
beauty led to her giving an heir to the Ottoman | knot in the centre of the middle one.” 


throne. 

The promontory, port, and wretched little fever- 
stricken hamlet of Telamone bear a name that 
wakes a strange interest in a classical ear. But 
this vague echo is all that remains capable of in- 
teresting anybody. The headland and its medieval 
castle might afford a subject to the sketcher, if, 
indeed, the spot could be visited in a season adapted 
for sketching. But it is impossible to imagine a 
more perfect presentment of the abomination of 
desolation than is to be seen in the choked-up port, 
the neighbouring swamps, and the miserable half 
tuined and filthy village. And that no image of 
decay, ruin, and destruction may be wanting to 
complete the picture, the lonely shore is covered 
with the wreck of Roman villas, once the delicie 
of the world’s rulers; and the ‘‘ magni nominis 
umbra” is mocked’ by the modern nickname of 
Telamonaccio, which the Italians, in disgust at the 
desolation which their barbarism of a thousand 
years has suffered to fall on the place, have bestowed 
on the opposite headland, which forms the eastern 
rampart of the port. Skirting the swamps, which 
have been allowed to form themselves round the 
Bay of Telamone, and passing beneath Telamo- 
naccio, the road reaches, but does not pass, another 
river, the Osa. Here, again, a clumsy ferry sup- 
plies the place of the bridge which two or three 
fragments of Roman masonry, still remaining, as in 
so many other instances, to shame the feeble heirs 
of an inheritance too great for them, prove to have 
existed here in more civilized times. 

Some four miles more of flat marshy coast 
separate the Osa from another equally bridgeless 
stream, the Albegna. This, though a much larger 
river than the Osa, presents not the slightest diffi- 
culty to the easy and cheap construction of a bridge. 
But the ferry is worth 500 scudi a year; the charge 
for conveying a foot passenger across being about 
three half-pence, for a small gig sixpence, and 
for any other carriage sixteenpence. And the 
usual march of affairs in Italy makes it justifiable 
to surmise that the profits thus arising are the real 
cause why the traveller continues year after year 
to find three ferries in lieu of as many bridges, 
within a distance of some fifteen miles, on a high 
road, which might readily be made by far the 
easiest, as it is the shortest, between Rome and 
Florence. 

Immediately after crossing the Albegna, the 
traveller bound, as I was, for Porto Santo Stefano 
leaves the high road, and turning to the right, 
seaward that is, pursues a sandy track along a 
narrow strip of land which joins Monte Argen- 
tario to the coast. The position of this mountain, 
the ‘‘Mons Argentarius” of the ancient geogra- 
phers, and that of the city of Orbetello, behind it, 
are remarkable. 

Let the reader imagine a mountain about 1,800 
feet in height, and some 24 miles in circumference, 
with richly wooded sides well diversified with 
ravines and valleys, rising abruptly from the sea 


The road along the most northern of these three 


| ropes, which leads to Porto Santo Stefano, a little 


| 
! 


4 


| 


fishing town, situated at the north base of the 
mountain, is very pretty. The strip of sand is 
covered with stone pines, with an exceedingly rich 
and varied growth of evergreen underwood, cistus, 


| arbutug, myrtle, juniper, and heather covered with 


pink blossoms, Every now and then one catches 
through the trees glimpses of the sea and the dis- 
tant headland of Telamone to the north, and of the 
lake, and its queen city in the midst, to the south, 

The principal source of interest at Porto Santo 
Stefano, both to its inhabitants and to strangers, is 
the Tunny Fishery. But for this 1 was too late, 
The fishing begins in May and ends in October. 
All the fishing here is in the hands of one or two 


_ large merchants. The pay of the fishermen is two 


pauls—about elevenpence—a day. The fish is 
worth about half this sum per Tuscan pound of 
twelve ounces. It is for the most part put into oil 
on the spot, and, thus preserved, sent to Rome, 
Leghorn, Florence, &c. 

A more delightful mountain ramble than Monte 
Argentario affords it is impossible to conceive. The 
bullion-sounding name of the promontory appears 
to be derived from the prevalence in many parts of 


it of a fine white sand containing a good deal of 


| 
| 


| 





tale, which ata little distance, and with the sun 
to help the illusion, looks not only like silver, but 
like refined and brightly polished silver. The 
view in every direction, as the rambler reaches the 


| higher ground, is varied and magnificent in the 


extreme. The islands of Giglio, Monte Christo, 
Elba, Gorgona, Gianutri, Corsica, are all within 
the sweep of the eye. The coast-line northwards, 
with headland behind headland, Telamone, Co- 
lonia, Troja, Piombino, and the misty distance, 
inland as far as the mighty mass of Monte Amiata, 
comprising many a townlet on its hill top, safe out 
of the reach of malaria, and the site of more than 
one ancient Etruscan city; to the south, a long 
line of lowlands, with the hills above Civita Vec- 
chia in the distance,—all this was spread out 
beneath me in the clear bright light of a cold but 
sunny sky. 

On the topmost peak the French, when in pos- 
session of this country, erected a tele . It 
has, like so much else, been suffered to into 
ruin. There are two convents of “ Passionisti” on 
the mountain, in lovely situations, embowered 
among the ilex woods. They belong to one and 
the same “‘ family,”—as the poor monks, with a sin- 
gular abuse of the word, term it. They are abun- 
dantly rich,—and if a delicious and salutary air, 
lovely woodland walks, a spring that might pair 
with the Fons Blandusia, and exquisite views over 
the world beneath them can make such family 
men happy, these poor Passionisti may be so. 

As I returned down the hill side to the very 
dirty hostelry at Santo Stefano, my guide, a sailor 

f the port, entertained me with endless stories of 
subterranean passages, which he said were known. 
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to exist, leading from an antient tower, which 
stands high up on the monntain, down to the coast 
at its foot. Stalactitic caverns are numerous about 
the base of Monte Argentario, and these have 
probably given rise to the tradition. 

To any who may be tempted to explore the 
beauties of this region, it may be as well to hint 
that they would do wisely not to follow my ex- 
ample, and take up their quarters at Porto Santo 
Stefano, but at Orbetello, which is quite as conve- 
niently situated for the purpose,—and where the 
inn, though not very magnificent, is at least far 
better than were my quarters at the — — 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

A Meeting ofthe Parliamentary Scientific Com- 
mittee was held on Wednesday last, in the Room 
of the Royal Society, presided over by Lord Wrot- 
tesley, chairman, and attended by such Members 
of both Houses of Parliament as are Fellows of 
the Royal Society. The expediency of requesting 
Government to co-operate in a great scientific 
Oceanic survey was discussed, and we understand 
that steps will be taken to accomplish the desirable 
object.—We observe that Sir James Graham, in 
answer to a question put to him by Mr. James 
Heywood, M.P., who is a member of the above 
Parliamentary Committee, stated, that amid more 
pressing and less peaceful subjects, yet the British 
Government would co-operate with the American 
Government in oceanic and other scientific obser- 
vations,—and that orders had been issued to Her 
Majesty's ships that meteorological observations 

uld be made during every watch, wherever 
those ships might be. Similar orders have been 
issued to merchant vessels, and the reports made 
will be communicated to Capt. Maury and the 
American Government. This result of the labours 
of the Parliamentary Scientific Committee is ex- 
tremely gratifying. 

Five or six years ago, the more ancient Records 
in Her Majesty’s General Register House for Scot- 
land, at Edinburgh, were made accessible, free 
of any charge, for purposes of historical, antiqua- 
rian, and literary research. The privilege has been 
highly appreciated—the liberal example thus set 
in Scotland having since been followed in England; 
and in order to make it more generally available, 
an officer has now, we hear, been appointed to the 
special charge of this department of the public 
service. The gentleman nominated to the office— 
Mr. Joseph Robertson—has entered on his duties ; 
and we have no doubt that he will afford to men 
of letters, and to all others who may be engaged in 
archeological inquiries of a literary character, every 
facility for consulting the national records of Scot- 
land, which is consistent with their safe custody 
and proper preservation. 

The Author of ‘The Cardinal’ writes an answer 
to our criticism on that book, the substance of 
which answer stands as follows :— 

** With regard to 1. ‘La Chartreuse de Parme,’ of which 
Iam said to have made ‘a patient study,’ I state distinctly 
that I not only never read the book, but that, till I saw it 
mentioned in the Atheneum, I did not even know of its 
existence.—2. The escape from Segovia, which I am said to 
have taken from it, was in fact taken from the celebrated 
escape of the Duke of Ripperda, as detailed in Moore's ‘ Life 
of Ripperda.’—3. The acquaintance with the history of the 
Princess of Ursins, which enabled me to write my chapter 
called ‘The Story of a Camerera Mayor,’ was not gathered 
from a French novel called ‘La Princesse des Ursins,’ but 
from Coxe’s ‘ Kings of Spain of the House of Bourbon’ and 
St. Simon. In the latter isa long and detailed account of 
her person, manners, acts, arrest, and exile.—4. As to the 
phrase ‘ Ah cruel!’ I state distinctly that it was taken from 
ne individual work. To any one who like myself has lived 
long in Italy, and is acquainted with her literature, there 
are few phrases which present themselves more readily.— 
5, With regard to ‘ The Cardinal’ having a French air, that 
ig natural, as my reading has been much in French; but as 
to the ‘drunken scene’ being either copied from or inspired 
by a French original, I deny it distinctly. It is just as true 
as the charge made against ‘ The Duchess’ of being a trans- 
lation from Dumas. There is only one statement in the 
critique in the Athenzum which is correct; and that is that 
I took from ‘La Princesse des Ursins’ the incident of Clif- 
ford following the girl into the hall of the conspirators, and 
being there seized by her grandfather. I have not seen the 
‘Princesse des Ursins’ these two years, but if the two works 
are vi ry I believe you will find that I merely took the 
bare incident; and that its present clothing is entirely m 
own. But the idea was not original, even in the phen § 
work, for, if my memory does not deceive me, there is in Le 

Sage, in Fontaine, and in B io, a story in which the 








father discovers his daughter with her lover, and threatens 


to put the intruder to death. The event was no uncommon 
one in real life in southern Europe, and has been frequently 
reproduced in their romances.” 

—We will not add one word to our former com- 
ment. The reader can now judge, from statements 
on both sides, whether our allegation that a foreign 
influence was apparent in ‘The Cardinal,’ was or 
was not well founded. We believe the writer admits 
pretty nearly the whole charge preferred by us 
against the work. 

In a letter recently written by Mr. Grinnell 
respecting the search for Sir John Franklin, he 
states that whatever determination the British 
Government may come to, he will not consider 
that the field of search is exhausted until the 
waters to the north-west of Wellington Channel 
are examined. 

Now that the question of the copyright laws 
with America is again before the public, it will 
probably amuse our readers to peruse a specimen 
of the arguments by which the pirate-party in 
America seeks to postpone the day on which their 
rights of free warren will cease and determine. 
The Hartford Times, an American journal, writes : 

**There is no class of labour which asa general thing 

earns its money half as easily or with so little expenditure 
of toil as the skilled labour of the tongue and the pen. 
There is no British author capable of writing anything 
worth buying who is not perfectly able, under the present 
regulations of his own country, to earn a year’s subsistence 
for himself and his family with one or two months’ labour 
of the pen; and many of them can do this with the labour 
of a single week. What other working profession is there, 
with the single exception perhaps of the Bar, of which any- 
thing like this can be said? Many of these authors obtain 
500 dollars for a review article, which they dash off in a 
single day; their editors, some of them, get 8,000 dollars 
a year, for three articles a week in the daily papers; their 
novelists, 8,000 or 10,000 dollars for a work which may 
occupy two or three months of their time; their scientific 
men, from 20 to 100 dollars a page for their far from 
difficult labours upon lexicons, encyclopedias, and pon- 
derous treatises ; their poets, from 10 up to 100 dollars for 
every 100 lines of doggrel, good, bad, and indifferent. Yet, 
with all this enormous scale of reward, these men have the 
meanness and the impudence to come before the Senate of 
this country for the purpose of demanding that the Ame- 
rican people shall be subjected to a perpetual and oppres- 
sive tax for their exclusive benefit—a tax which, being 
imposed by treaty, would be irrepealable, and which would 
have the effect of cutting off the mass of our population 
from their best means of self-education, by depriving them 
of access to their customary and most valuable sources of 
knowledge, except at prices which the majority of the people 
could not afford to pay.” 
—In the interests of our literary brethren, we 
should like to see the proofs of these large pay- 
ments :—though we fail to see how the fact of such 
oe mgeoeg being made by English publishers can 
help the case of the American reprinter. Does 
the circumstance of an article being very valuable 
make it less a wrong to appropriate it? Is ita 
lesser crime to steal a jewel than a rag? The logic 
of the party seems to be about as low asits sense of 
honour. 

The Council of the Society of Arts have deter- 
mined to hold an Educational Exhibition in the 
month of June of the present year, when the Con- 
ference of the representatives of its various affiliated 
institutions, now amounting to 335 in number, will 
take place. “The Council have already sought the 
aid of Her Majesty’s Secretariesof State for Foreign 
Affairs and for the Colonies, with the view of ob- 
taining models of the schools of primary instruction 
approved by the Departments of Public Instruction 
in France, Prussia, Holland, Sweden, Denmark, 
Switzerland, Canada, and at Washington, New 
York, and in the State of Massachusetts, together 
with specimens of every article authorized to be 
used in the different classes of schools recognized 
by each State, as well as of the writing, drawing, 
needlework, printed examination papers, &c. The 
Council have also asked to be furnished with copies 
of the Codes of Public Instruction in force in each 
country, and the promise to publish at the time of 
the Exhibition an English synopsis of the whole. 
Letters have also been addressed to the large edu- 
cational bodies and Government departments deal- 
ing with the subject in thiscountry, claiming their 
co-operation in the undertaking—a co-operation 
which we cannot doubt that they will readily 
receive. 

In relation to Mr. Evans’s system of alphabetic 
notation for the Cree language, referred to in our 
last impression, a Cor ndent writes :— 

“It will probably gratify your Correspondent of last 


‘week to learn ‘that the ‘syllabic ‘mode of writin 


== ———_——_— 
guage of the Cree Indians, invented by Mr. Brass io = 
lived its author, and is now used both by Church of En, land 
and Wesleyan missionaries with remarkable success, — 
natives learn to read and write their own tongue in a shorter 
time than any people in the world. The signs named by your 
Correspondent do not, however, include all that : 


but only those that express syllabl dere f 
coomamaate quoted. Besides theses the nystem hae get 
for r, k aspirated, w, sh, and an aspirate. ' In Writing, long 
syllables are shown by a mark over them ; but in Printing, 
by a thicker character. This last contrivance is analogous 
to the one now proposed by Dr. Max Miller. The expres- 
sion of syllables by a single character is familiar to al] who 
know Sanscritie lang That, th » Was not the 
novelty in Mr. Evans’s invention ; it lay in expressing the 
combination of a consonant with different vowels, simply by 
changing the position of the character, as ingeniously shown 
in your Correspondent’s example. But though this is pos- 
sible with four vowels, it would produce a very complex 
system when, as in some languages, you have sixteen vowels 
and thirty-six consonants, with endless combinations of the 
latter, one with another. Tam, &c. W. Arran.” 

Last week died at Moncaglieri, near Turin, a 
man who has caused almost as many tears as a con- 
queror—Silvio Pellico. Few books have enjoyed so 
large an acceptance from the young and sentimental 
as the doleful and poeticrecord of the patriot’sprison- 
life. In earlier life Signor Pellico was known in 
all the Italian theatres by his tragedy of ‘ Francesca 
da Rimini.’ His ‘Esther,’ though less generally 
famous, has of the two, perhaps, more of the grace 
and tenderness which (totally clear of Della 
Cruscan affectation) distinguish him among hi, 
more : fiery or stilted Italian contemporaries, 
In 1820 he was tutor in the family of Count 
Porro, at Milan, and in the following year 
was arrested as a carbonaro, and condemned to 
death at the same time as Count Gonfalonieri and 
many others. From this moment, the story of his 
life is recorded in ‘ Le Mie Prigioni.’ The scenes 
at Venice—and the awful moment when he was 
brought out for execution—are not likely to be 
unremembered by any reader. His sentence was 
ultimately commuted to imprisonment, and he 
remained in the fortress of Spielberg until the 
amnesty of 1830. On his release he settled in 
Turin, and had been almost ever since employed 
as librarian in the house of the Marchesa Barolo, 
—to whom, as our readers know, it was said a year 
or two since that he was married—a report 
which the poet indignantly denied as calumnious 
to the character of the He died, in his 
sixty-sixth year, in the Marchesa’s house. During 
his residence in Piedmont he had the satisfaction 
of receiving two tokens of homage,—the first was 
the dedication to him by Gioberti of his great work 
on Italy, as ‘‘ the first of Italian patriots,” and the 
other, the decoration St. Maurice. 

Our holiday readers will be pleased to hear that 
Mr. Love, the Polyphonist, has produced a new 
entertainment under the title of ‘The London 
Season.’ It is written by Mr. Edward Copping— 
a name new to us,—and is performed by Mr. Love 
with new costumes and appointments, the rapid 
and unexpected changes of which constitute a 
peculiar attraction in this class of productions. 
The whole is, in fact, a mono-drama; consisting of 
the whims and oddities of seven characters, dressed 
and represented by one person. The first is 
Mr. Narcissus Verigrine, a modern Timon, without 
the poetry or virtues of the Athenian, who has 
spent his money he knows not how, and has to 
apply to a Mr. Moses Mordecai to relieve him from 
his difficulties. The Jew broker is an obvious 
portrait; and he is less caricatured than the next 
personage in the series, Mr. Benjamin Billows, 
who gives a whimsical description of the proceed- 
ings of the House of Commons, in seafaring terms, 
the analogies of which are, in two or three in- 
stances, as striking as they are singular. Mrs. Old- 
style and the London Cubman, V.R. 0001, are two 
full-length figures not easily forgotten ; the former 
for her advice to young people about to marry, 
and the latter for his inexhaustible recollections. 
The remaining portraits are Mr. Tranquilus Calm 
and Miss Ideltawk. To the former, the ordinary 
business of the world is too much for his nerves; 
and the latter gives a rambling and incoherent 
account of the celebrated spots in London, on the 
authority of her guide, which, for its amazing per- 
plexity, is almost unrivalled. as _ the 
composition does credit to the writer. It is divided 








into two parts ; and at the end of each Mr. Love 
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introduces some of his ventriloquial effects, which, 
gs usual, were calculated to astonish by the dif- 
fculty and excellence of their execution. This 
new entertainment has been produced at the 

lebone Institution; but for the next week, 
the entertainment is announced, we perceive, for 


Crosby Hall. ee 

On the subject of the Public Libraries Act, a 
Correspondent writes :— 

“Jn April, we propose again (in 1852 we were in a mino- 
rity) polling the burgesses of Birmingham in favour of Mr. 
Ewart’s Act, entitled ‘An Act for enabling Town Councils 
to establish Public Libraries and Museums.’ My object 
jn addressing you on the subject is to beg the aid of your 
journal in calling the attention of Mr. Ewart (and other 
educators) to the serious defects which mar the usefulness 
of his enabling Act. This Act requires to be amended 
forthwith. I will prove to you that we are not unreasonable 
in Birmingham in desiring an amended bill before we go to 
the burgesses for their votes. The Library Act is, indeed, 
scurious specimen of legislative bungling, and betrays an 
unnecessary and absurd timidity—(not, I believe, an un- 
gsual characteristic of all enactments where literature and 
the spread of knowledge are concerned).—It will scarcely 
be credited that as this Act now stands, it ties the hands of 
the Town Councils, so that they are prevented from pur- 
chasing a single volume, newspaper, or specimen! Why 
this fear to trust Town Councils? The Act empowers 
municipalities to levy a halfpenny in the pound rate, but will 
got trust them with its appropriation. So that, in effect, the 
Act says :—‘ We will provide you with shelves, and tables, 
and cabinets, but we will not permit you to buy a single 
took to be put on the shelves, or one newspaper for the 
reading-room, or a solitary specimen to be placed in the 
museum.’ It fixes an arbitrary limit to the rate; and makes 
itthe same for Manchester (where the halfpenny rate pro- 
duces more than 2,000. a year) and for Warrington (where 
it produces but 90/.a year). It prohibits the taking ofa 
sew poll on the question of establishing a library, within 
two years of an adverse decision, whatever may have been 
the cireumstances of the particular case. I am persuaded 
you will agree with me that these are defects which loudly 
call for amendment ; and that these blemishes and blots in 
an otherwise admirable Act should be immediately etfaced. 
The tide of public opinion is beginning to flow in the direc- 
tion of whatever has an educational aspect, and sure I am 
the amending (in these essential particulars) Mr. Ewart's 
Act would be not only a popular measure, but would—by 
enabling Town Councils to purchase the best works of our 
best authors—give a fresh impulse to the desire for educa- 
tion. I am, indeed, aware that, so far as the working 
dasses or artizans are concerned, we open in vain Free 
Libraries and ‘ Institutes,’ without we, at the same time, 
advance and promote elementary education ; and we must 
tot forget that the full amount of good that lies in a library 
mate can never be fully developed until we have a school 
tateto back it. But that the opening a Free Library for Bir- 
mingham will be a great step in advance, and that it will 
be an immense benefit to all c 8, I will not fora moment 
doubt. I will merely remark, that it is a just reproach to us 
in Birmingham that we have no institution of the kind at 
present,—a reproach that, while Public Libraries are being 
established in various towns, we alone lag behind in the race 
of improvement,—we alone remain unprovided with this 
great means of intellectual instruction. 

Iam, &e. Martruew Henry FEiLpr.” 


The loss of twenty thousand pounds by the Irish 





Exhibition is one of those serious facts in the story of | Catal 


anation which deserveacarefulstudy. The country, 
a we pointed out last week, has gained as an 
investment for its future all that the individual 
citizen, Mr. Dargan, has sunk in his noble and 
patriotic enterprise. To it there will doubtless be 
returns,—if to him there have been none. Whoever 
lives to see the harvest ripen will assuredly find 
that the pains and labour of the seed-time have 
tot been in vain. But there is another point in 
hhisargument of Hope to be thoughtfully pondered 
ad thoroughly understood. The most probable 
result of the announcement of so large a loss will 
be immediate discouragement :—therefore is it 
most needful for the parties concerned to put forth 
ome statement of the causes which have led to 
this loss, Some amount of loss was probably ex- 
pected from the first, by Mr. Dargan as well as 


by others, —but not of sucha figure as now appears 


the return. Did not the Committee over-build 
themselves? When the project was conceived, 
Mr. Dargan’s notion was that 20,000. would cover 
all the outlay. Mr. Dargan, be it recollected, is 
a builder and contractor by profession,—a man 
most carefuland successful in his calculations. —We 
cannot entertain a doubt that his scheme might 
lave been carried out for the amount set down in 
his first estimate. The thing grew daily larger 
wder the Committee’s hands. The building was 
—was made more striking and commodious, 
doubtless—at a great addition of expense. We do 
hot say that this was all in waste. The money 
spent brought new attractions to the edifice. Not, 
Wever, as we think, in full proportion to the 
outlay:—and we cannot quite divest ourselves of 





the impression that the serious loss now fallen on 
Mr. Dargan from his patriotic effort is, in part, 
if not entirely, attributable to an over-lavish ex- 
penditure on the structure in which the industries 
of the world were lodged. If this impression were | 
a true reflection of the fact, the sting of the loss | 
would be turnedaside. The Committee would still | 
have to regret a mistake,—but Ireland would not 

have to mourn a failure. An error committed now | 
need not discourage future effort. Made wiser by | 
experience, Enterprise could profit by a mere mis- 

take :—it would be difficult, if not impossible, to 

create in a few years the moral elements necessary 

to success. Whatever causes may have contributed, | 
in the judgment of the Committee, to the loss sus- | 
tained, we trust that they will candidly and fully | 
state them in their final report. This is a duty | 
which must be discharged in the interests of the 

country,—and the record of their well-deserved 

successes and their incidental errors may become | 
the most precious legacy of their labours. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The GALLERY for 
the EXHIBITION and SALE of the WORKS of BRITISH 
ARTISTS isOPEN DAILY, from Ten till Five-—Admission, 1¢.; 
Catalogue, 6d. GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


COLOSSEUM, Regents Park.—Admission, 14.—The original 
PANORAMA of LONDON BY DAY is exhibited pele m 
half-past Ten till half- Four. The extraordinary PANORAMA 
of LON DON BY NIGHT, ww Evening, Saturday excepted, from 
Seven till Ten. Music from Two till half-past Four, and during 
the crening several favourite Songs by Miss Schwieso. 
CYCLORAMA, Albany Street.—LISBON AND EARTH- 
QUAKE.—This celebrated and unique Moving Panorama, repre- 
senting the destruction of Lisbon by Earthquake in 1755, is 
exhibited Daily, at Three; Evening, Saturday excepted, at Eight 
o’clock.—Admission, 18. ; Children and Schools, half-price. 


ROYAL GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street. 
— SEBASTOPOL, CONSTANTINOPLE, and ST. PETERS- 
BURGH, THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE (from Drawin by 
Captain Inglefield, R.N.),and the DIORAMA of theOCEAN MAI 
are exhibited daily at 3 and 8 o’clock.— Admission (to the whole), 
1s. ; Stalls, 2s.; Reserved Seats, 3s.; Children, Half-price. 

Mr. ALBERT SMITH’S MONT BLANC, including the BER- 
NESE OBERLAND and the SIMPLON every Evening at Eight 
o'clock (except Saturday), and every Tu . Thursday, and 
Saturday Mornings at Two.—Stalls, 3s. (which can be taken at the 
Box-Office every day, from Eleven to Four); Area, 2s.; Gallery, ls. 

EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY. 


EGYPTIAN HALL.—CONSTANTINOPLE is NOW OPEN 
Every Day at half-past 2 o’clock, and Every Evening at 8 The 
Lecture is delivered by Mr. Coartes Kenvey, and has been writ- 
ten by Mr. Albert Smith and Mr. Shirley Brooks.—Admission, 

Reserved Seats, Two Shillings. 











WINTER EXHIBITION of PHOTOGRAPHY.—An entirely 
New Collection of Ph Pictures, including Mr. Robert- 
son’s Views of Constantinople. M. Martens’s magnificent Scenery 
among the Glaciers of Switzerland,and Mr. DelaMotte’s Progress 
of the Crystal Palace, at Sydenham, IS NOW OPEN.—Admis- 
sion, 6d.— Photographic Institution, 168, New Bond Street. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY.—The EXHIBITION of PHO- 
TOGRAPHS and DAGUERREOTY PES is NOW OPEN, at the 
Gallery of the Society of British Artists, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, 
in the Morning, from 10 a.m., -past 4 p.m, admission One 
Shilling ; and in the Evening, from 7 to 10, admission TurrErEence. 
ogues, Sixpence. 


JAPANESE EXHIBITION.—The first direct importation 
from Japan IS NOW UPEN for exhibition at the Gallery of the 
Society of Painters in Water-Colours, 54, Pall Mall East, for a 
limited period, as the Society requires the Gallery for their Paint- 
ings.—Admittance, ls. 








ey ESQUIMAUX FAMILY, from the Polar Regions, heres 


the honour of ap) 


1 aring b: and before Her 
Majesty, at Windsor 


Royal Comm: 
astle, WILL BE EXHIBITED, ever: 
at 8, at the LOWTHE 


tallography of Sulphate of Iodo-Quinine,’ by W. 
B. Herapath, Esq. This communication was illus- 
trated by some very ingenious and beautiful 
polariscopes. 


GEoLOGIcAL.—Feb. 1.—Prof. E. Forbes, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Messrs. C. R. des Ruffitres, 
A. G. Gray, jun., G. M. Stephen, and E. A. Shep- 
pard, were elected Fellows.—The following com- 
munications were read :—‘ On the Geology of the 
Gold-bearing District of Merionethshire,’ by Prof. 
A.C.Ramsay. The partof Merionethshire referred 
to in this paper lies between Dolgelli and the Moel- 
wyn and Manod range, north of Ffestiniog. Gold 
was discovered in 1836 in this region, in a copper- 
bearing lode near Tyn-y-groes, in very minute 
quantities. In 1843 it was found in Cwm Eisen 
in some quantity, but heretofore that mine, though 
often wrought, has never yielded a steady and 
profitable supply. Last spring a shaft was sunk at 
Dol-y-frwynog on a lode in search of lead. The lode 


| was soon found to contain gold visibly diffused 
' through the quartz in threads and grains in an un- 


usual quantity. This lode runs N.N.W. through 
a country composed of talcose schist, through which 


' a mass of greenstone has been intruded. The quartz 


is saccharoid and contains much iron-pyrites, chlo- 
rite, and soft decomposing talcose matter. Below 
and above it are the ordinary lingula flags of the 
Lower Silurian rocks. Numerous greenstone dykes 
penetrate these beds and the underlying Cambrian 
grits in all directions. Gold has since this dis- 
covery been detected in many other quartz lodes 


' (with a little lead and copper) between Dolgelli and 


Moelwyn. They all lie in the lingula series. The 
paper concluded with some remarks on the probable 
occurrence of auriferous drift in the valley of the 


; Mawddach (traversing the district referred to), 


especially below the confluence of this river with 
the Afon Wen.—‘On Auriferous Quartz in North 
Cornwall,’ by S. R. Pattison, Esq., F.G.S.—In 
the parish of Davidstowe, in the north of Corn- 
wall, slate rocks, with veins of coarse quartz, and 
interrupted by trap dykes, sweep round the north- 
ern flank of the granite boss of Roughtor. These 
slates are a prolongation of the Petherwyn beds, 
and belong to the Upper Devonian series. In the 
quartz veins of these slates the author sought for 
and discovered gold. In some places the quartz 
has ferruginous partings and contains “‘gossan,” 
| —it is this quartz and in the vicinity of trappean 
intrusive rock that was found to be auriferous.— 
‘On the Physical Geology of the Himalayas,’ by 
Capt. R. Strachey, F.G.8.—This communication 
, treated at large of the structure of the great range 
| of elevated table-land in Central Asia, the south- 
ern border of which is known as the Himalayas, 
, This southern border supplies the source of the 
| great rivers of Hindostan, and forms the “ Indian 
watershed ;” whilst the northern border of this 
great Tibetan table-land is known as the Karako- 
;ram Mountains, Tsounling, &c. and forms the 


Afternoon at 3, and every Eveni: | . ’ * . 
ARCADE EXIIIBITION ROOMS, Adelaide Street, West Strand, | “ Lurkish watershed.” The relations of these two 


in their Native Costume, with their Huts, Canoe, &c. 
trative Lecture will be delivered oy My Leicester Buckincuam. 
—Admission, 1s. ; Reserved Seats, 2s. Children, Half-price. 





KING WILLIAM STREET ROOMS, 24 and 25, King William- 
gross, Chewing cress, daily, at 3 o’clock pronase, ILLUS- 
TRATED DIORAMIC LECTURES: 1. ‘VOICES FROM THE j 
TUMBS OF EGYPT,’ every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday.— 
2 ‘NINEVEH, THE BURIED CITY OF THE EAST, every | 
Tuesday, ly ry and Saturday. — Admission, 1s. ; served 
Front Seats, 2s, ; Children, Half-price—The Working Men’s Lee- 
tures are otherwise announced. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.— PATRON : — 
H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT.—FIRST EXHIBITION of MAG- 
NLIFIED PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES, prepared by Monsieur 

i COLOURED ae ga RE 











y J. H. PEPP. 
on the ISTRY of the MANUFACTURE of PA 
its DECORATION with COLOURS, including WOOLN 
MARBLING PROCESS and WARREN DE LA RU 

SDENT FILMS.—LECTURE by Dr. BACHHOF! 
WILKINS’S NEW PATENT UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC 
GRAPH.—DESCRIPTION of RUST’S NEWLY-IN\ 
PATENT TUBULAR PIANOFORTE, daily, at a Quarter-past 

ree.—Open Mornings and Evenings. Admission, 18.; Schools, 
and Children under Ten years of age, Ha)f-price. 








SCIENTIFIC 


SOCIETIES. 
Royrau.—Feb. 9.—The Lord Chief Baron, V.P., 
in the chair.—A certificate for election was pre- 
sented in favour of Prof. Allman, of Trinity Col- 


. The Iilus- | great parallel ‘‘ watershed” bands to each other, to 


the central part of the elevated region, and to the 
junction of the mountain masses with the plains of 
Turkistan on the north, and of Hindostan on the 
south, involve important considerations of the phy- 
sical structure of the whole elevated mass, which 
can be sufficiently elucidated only by means of 
maps and diagrams. 





InstiTUTE OF British ArcuiTEcts.—Feb. 6.— 
Mr. T. H. Wyatt, V.P., in the chair.—The dis- 
cussion on the comparative merits of the French 
and English methods of Constructing Iron Floors 
was resumed ; and the subject appearing to excite 
much interest in the profession, it was again ad- 
journed for further discussion at the next meeting. 





InstiruTIon oF Crvit Encingers.—Feb. 7.— 
J. Simpson, Esq., President, in the chair.—At the 
monthly ballot the following candidates were duly 
elected :—Messrs. J. Dees and T. Higinbotham, 
as Members; Messrs. G. Aickin, J. Church, 
D. K. Clark, A. W. Morant, and M. K. Smart, 
as Associates.—In the discussion on Mr. P. Smith’s 





lege, Dublin.—A_ paper was read, ‘On the Crys- 


paper, ‘On the Use of the Macadamizing yore 
for the Streets of Large Towns,’ numerous details 
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were given of the comparative prices of the mate- 
rials in the country and in the metropolis,—the 
method of laying them down,—the successive em- 

loyment of set paving stones, in large thorough- 
io then in less frequented streets, and ultimately 
breaking these up for macadamizing ; thus giving 
the materials an almost unlimited duration. The 
use of the grit, as collected by the sweeping 
machines, was admitted to be advantageous for 
binding the metalling quickly, and —— the 
abrasion of the angles of the stones. It was, how- 
ever, shown that the traffic of country towns was 
so vastly inferior in amount and weight to that of 
the metropolis, especially since the introduction of 
the heavy railway and other vans, travelling at 
considerable speed, upon comparatively narrow 
wheels, that a system of forming streets or roads 
which would endure well in one case was not ap- 
plicable for another; and hence the present bad 
condition of Parliament Street and other streets 
which had been macadamized; and which it was 
contended could only be maintained even in their 
present state at a cost greatly exceeding that of 
the rage streets of the City. 

The paper read was a ‘Description of the 
Navigation and Drainage Works recently executed 
on the Tidal portion of the River Lea,’ by Mr. N. 
Beardmore.—The first part contained a general 
description of the ancient navigation of the River 
Lee, and of the gradual improvements introduced 
into the class of way navigating it, and of the 
burthens carried by them. Allusion was made to 
the difficulties and continual delays which had 
prevailed up to a very recent period in the tidal 
portion, forming the junction with Bow Creek and 
the Thames, at Limehouse,—difficulties which were 
aggravated by the navigation being the common 
supply for five tidal mills. The new works con- 
sisted of stop-gates across the main channel of the 
Lea, near Old Ford Lock, established for preventing 
the water from being drawn down by the tidal 
mills to the eastward; also a lock for a similar 
purpose and to pass barges on St. Thomas’s Creek, 
near Bow Bridge; and a new overfall, to pass 
surplus water to the Three Mills. Three large new 
flood-gates, each 18 feet in width, were constructed 
near Four Mills, with a new tidal lock adjacent to 
the spot in order to pass vessels into Bow Creek; 
the ancient system being to pass craft by a single 

ir of gates, only available by drawing down the 

ead water ; and frequently during neap tides the 


water did not rise high enough to enable the gates | 
The remaining new works | 


to be opened at all. 
consisted of a lock at the east end of the Lime- 
house Cut, to retain the water when, in consequence 
of floods, the Bromley flood-gates were required to 
be opened; the lock being of such a width as to 
allow vessels of 21 feet beam to enter the cut,—the 
former lock being only capable of admitting barges 
of 13 feet 6 inches beam. In consequence of the 
treacherous nature of the material at the Bromley 
end of the Limehouse cut, it was necessary to re- 
excavate the cut, to give flatter slopes, and also to 
build retaining walls of Kentish rag for the towing 
path. The paper concluded by alluding to other 
considerable works which had been recently exe- 
cuted, at the lower end of the navigation, where it 
formed a junction with the Regent’s Canal basin, 
thus giving access to Armstrong's hydraulic coal 
lifts and cranes, with the dock conveniences and 
the wider locks, recently executed by Mr. W. Rad- 
ford for the Regent’s Canal Company. 


Roya Instrrvtion.—Feb. 6.—W. Pole, Esq., 
M.A. F.R.S., Treasurer and V.P., in the chair.— 


A. Boyd, a J. H. Gladstone, Ph.D., W. S. 
Grey, Esq., T. Haig, Esq., M. Noble, Esq., J. 
Percy, M.D., S. Petrie, Esq., and M. Wills, Esq., 
were duly elected Members. Thanks were voted 
to Profs. Faraday and Tyndall, and toW. R. Grove, 
Esq., Q.C., for their discourses on the evenings of 
January 20, 27, and February 3.—The presents 
received since the last Meeting were laid before the 
members, 


Soorery or Arts.—Feb. 8.—A discussion took 
place on the ‘ Defects in the Administration of the 
resent Patent Laws.’—The subject was divided 
or convenience of discussion into four heads :— 





1, Cost ; 2, Preliminary Examinations ; 3, Tribunal, 
and 4, Length of Term and Renewal.—Mr. Web- 
ster wished to correct an unintentional mis-state- 
ment in his paper relative to Mr. Burch’s invention : 
Mr. Burch was the sole inventor, and not jointly 
with any other person. As to cost, he was of 
opinion that the present sum was practically unob- 
jectionable.—Mr. Denison made some objections as 
to the order of discussion laid down by the Council. 
—Mr. Cole thought that inventions should not be 
taxed; and that the inventor should be called upon 
to pay no fee beyond that required for the expenses 
of the office.—Mr. Stansbury agreed with the 
principle laid down by Mr. Cole, and stated that 
such was the practice of the American Patent 
Office. — Mr. C. Varley said the present sum 
charged was too high.—Mr. A. Campbell thought 
the cost too high, and the term of three years not 
sufficient in the first instance. It is not long enough 
to secure the invention being taken up by the 

ublic.—Mr. Denison said, if patents are to exist, 

e thought no fee should be exacted beyond that suf- 
ficient to cover office expenses. He then spoke of 
the necessarily heavy costs to which every successful 
patentee is subject in trying and establishing its 
validity. He saw no remedy for this; it was a 
necessary incident to such rights.—Mr. Campin 
said the American Patent Office charged 500 dollars 
to an Englishman and 300 to other foreigners, 
and suggested that these high fees enabled the offices 
to show a flourishing balance.—Mr. Stansbury 
said, there had been only 200 patents granted to 
Englishmen and foreigners since its establishment ; 
and the balance, therefore, did not arise from that 
source. He considered such distinction bad, and 
had advised their removal.—Mr. Curtis instanced 
and gave results of his experience as to difficulties 
in obtaining a patent for the Colonies under the 
present law.—Mr. Webster explained that the 
nature of the conflicting patent laws in the differ- 
ent Colonies had induced the Government to deter- 
mine not to grant any patents for the Colonies 
generally.—Mr. Stansbury spoke of the American 
system of preliminary examinations, of which he 
did not altogether approve. Too much is attempt- 
ed.—The Compte de Fontainemoreau said, that 
after great consideration, France and Belgium had 
rejected a preliminary examination.—Mr. Cole 
| thought the example of France and Belgium a 
good one. Every man should be, and he thought 
under the present system of indexes and publication 
of specifications at a low cost every man could be, 
his own examiner, and would do it better than any 
' Government board could do it for him.— Mr. Cam- 
'pin thought to extend the examination beyond 
| novelty was going too far.—Mr. Webster thought 
the American system attempted too much; he con- 
| sidered it the duty of Government to warn parties 
applying, and then let them take out their patent 
| if they pleased at their own peril_—Mr. Prosser 
said, that as a patentee he protested against any 
man, however eminent, examining and pronouncing 
a preliminary opinion on any invention whatever, 
and cited many instances of well-known men of high 
standing giving opinions on inventions not warrant- 
ed by subsequent experience. Let every man be 
his own examiner.—Mr. Curtis agreed with Mr. 
Prosser.—Mr. Denison thought that it was no 
business of Government to advise people: let each 
man examine for himself.—Mr. Cole spoke highly 
of what the patent offices were now doing as to 
publication of indexes and specifications: under 
this system a man could readily make his own 
preliminary examination.—The chairman regretted 
that there was no further time for discussing the 
latter propositions. 








InstiTuTe or AcruarIEs.—Jan. 30.— Peter 
Hardy, Esq., V.P., in the chair.—M. Quetelet was 
elected an Honorary Member.—‘On Decimal 
Coinage,’ by Mr. W. T. Thomson. The author 
considered that the Report of the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons set at rest any doubt as 
to the facilities to be gained by the introduction of 
the decimal system. He took a retrospect of the 
decimal and non-decimal systems, tracing the latter 
to the time of William the Conqueror, thence to 
Charlemagne, who introduced the Roman pound 








into modern Europe. The decimal system could be 


traced back to-an early period of Roman history. 
but looking to the Roman numeral, he could not 
attribute the decimal system of accounts to the 
Romans. He inclined to the belief that the de- 
cimal system of numeration was originated the 
Hindoos, who have for a long. period used it: and 
that the Arabs and Persians, who designated it 
*‘Hindoo science,” had learned it from them, 
Various statements had been given as to its intro- 
duction into Europe; but it was well established 
that it was not known in Britain until the intro- 
duction of the Arabic numeral, in the early 

of the sixteenth century. The author illustrated 
the transition state by exhibiting the first book 
written on book-keeping by double entry, by J. 
Peele, 1569, showing the Roman numeral retained 
in the journal, and the Arabic numeral used in the 
ledger. He explained the decimal system ag 
founded on the Arabic numerals, with reference to 
the principle of local value; and showed the further 
important improvements made in the system by the 
introduction of decimal fractions. The author then 
discussed the proposed change with reference to the 
adoption of the decimal system, the fixing of the 
unit of account, and the coinage under that system, 
He stated his views as to eight plans which had 
been proposed by various parties, for adoption, 
viz. :—the pound unit, the ten shillings or ducat 
unit, the dollar (4s. 2d.), the florin, the shilling, 
the franc, the penny, and the farthing; and he 
submitted a series of calculations showing the effect 
of starting from these integers. The author was 
of opinion that the ducat (10s.) unit was preferable 
to any other, for the following reasons :—1. It re- 
tained the shilling as the first decimal of the ac- 
count; 2. It gave 1jd. as the tenth of a shilling— 
a copper coin which would not much exceed in 
size our present penny; 3. It allowed the present 
penny to be retained as eight mils (the — 
copper coinage being at the same time deprecia’ 
to the extent of one twenty-fifth, or 4 per cent); 
and, 5. It allowed the retention of the half-penny 
and farthing. The author concluded by suggesting 
a mode of keeping accounts, by which it would not 
be necessary to alter the present system as 
pounds and shillings—thus meeting the difficulty 
urged against the ten shilling unit, that all sums 
would appear to be doubled. The paper was an 
elaborate one, and led to considerable discussion. 
—Prof. Gray advocated the penny as the basis of 
the decimal system ; and contended that the altera- 
tion of the penny would prove a great incon- 
venience. He thought that the Select Committee 
had not gone sufficiently into the examination of 
witnesses.—Mr. Hodge thought that the transition 
to a decimal system should be made gradually ; and 
concurred in Mr. Hankey’s opinion that the 
Government should first enforce a decimal system 
in the National Schools without reference to the 
state of the coinage. He thought the French cen- 
time too low a denomination of coin, as was evi- 
denced by the fact that although introduced in 
1795, they were little used except on paper.—Mr. 
Jellicoe said that the keeping of accounts and 
making calculations decimally were by no means 
dependent on there being a decimal coinage in use. 
There was nothing to hinder the introduction of a 
decimal system in accounts. He considered that 
the changes proposed would be attended with much 
inconvenience; and he would wish to see a less 
degree of interference with the present system of 
coinage. The simplest way of keeping accounts 


was to imitate the French, but to keep oursin , 


shillings and hundredths of shillings. As regarded 
the coinage, all that was needed would be to issue 
two copper coins—one equal to a-tenth, the other 
equal to a one-hundredth of a shilling.—Mr. ine 
thought the pound, the florin, and the cent would 
suffice—the cent being the one-hundredth of 
a florin. The sixpence, or 25 cents, and the shil- 
ling, 50 cents, might be retained, if desirable, but 
the pence and farthings might be dispensed with.— 
Mr. Scott concurred in the last plan, because it 
would enable the Government to retain most of 
the present coins. There might be a silver com 
representing fivepence, which would correspond to 
the present sixpence.—Mr. Farren ed, that 
reckoning by farthings was a complete d 

system, and one which both poor and rich 
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readily understand. It was a mistake to suppose 
that more figures would be required to be used in 
reckoning ; for up to a pound could be stated in 
three figures by farthings, whereas in 19s. 113d., 
for instance, double the number was employed. 
Inany decimal system at least three places beyond 
the pound were required to express the thousands ; 
gad this is all the farthing system would require. 
By adopting the farthing as a unit, all present 
monies can be exactly expressed ; whereas by sub- 
dividmg the pound, such a simple sum as 8d. 
uires an infinite series. The farthing system 
isl been used in friendly societies, and was found 
at once convenient, and moreover included all the 
benefits of a complete decimal system.—The Chair- 
man said he had always advocated the decimal 
m; and seeing that actuaries made all their 
alculations in decimals, he was surprised there 
should be any difference of opinion on the subject. 
—The discussion was then adjourned to the next 
monthly meeting. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


al Academy, 8.—‘ On Sculpture,’ by Sir R. Westmacott, 
—- pm ahem 84.—*Cerro de Pasco its Silver Mines, 
by Col. Lloyd.—Letter from Mr. Scott, on Western Aus- 
tralia. — Observations by Capt. Sturt on the Proposed 
North Australian Expedition. ¥ 
Tvrs. Syro-Egyptian, 74.—* On the State of Medical and Surgical 
Knowledge amongst the Egyptians at the Time of the 
ode, from a Berlin Papyrus,’ by Dr. Camps. _ 
— Institution of Civil Engineers, §\—* On the Principles and 
Constraetien of Locks,’ by Mr. Hobbs. 


Zoological, 
Ro vat Institution, 3.— On Heat,’ by Prof. Tyndall. 

ety of Arts, 8.—* On Ancient and Modern Metal Work- 
ing and namentation, with some Allusion to the 





r! 
newly-discovered Art of Nature Printing,’ by Mr. Aitken. 

Twcrs. atiguastan, & 
Royal, 84. . ’ ° 
— Royal Saatipation, 3.—‘On Animal Physiology,’ by Prof. 

y nm Jones. 3S a 
Fa. Royal Institution, 8}—* On the Characters of Insanity,’ by 
Dr. Conolly. 


. Asiatic, 2. P 
= Royal Lastitution, 3.—‘On the Chemistry of the Non- 
Metallic Elements,’ by Prof. Miller. 





PINE ARTS 


BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


Tue first Exhibition of 1854 evinces no im- 
provement in the Arts of the country. Mono- 
tonous landscapes, mistaken epical strivings and 
feeble fancy-sketches salute the eye at every turn 
inthe Pall Mall Gallery,—causing a serious doubt 
as to the public benefit to be derived from such an 
institution, so conducted and so patronized. 

Of course it would not be fair to judge the 
artistic genius of the country by the contents of 
the British Institution. In spite of its aristocratic 
patronage, it is now little more than a refuge for 
the minor spirits in the art; of those who con- 
trive to live between neglect and accidental 
patronage. In former days some sparkle of ability 

yed on the now forlorn walls. Our first artists 

id not disdain to exhibit their works at the West 
End of Pall Mall, and the impression then left on 
the mind, after a careful inspection, was that of a 
second-rate Royal Academy,—the chief gems of 
English genius being rarely found there, it is true; 
yet a sufficient number of good pictures remained 
toconvey some idea of the average ability of our 
artists. One fatal day it was determined by the 
Directors, or by the Council, or by Mr. Barnard, 
or by the porter—we know not whom—that the 
Institution should receive no works for exhibition 
which were not original works. This was, perhaps, 
2 aristocratic idea; but it was also a grievous 
nistake, and the unfortunate issue of its practical 
action has been, that from that time to the present 
there has been an annual Exhibition displaying 
about the minimum of ability on which it is pos- 
sible for an Art-display to be kept open. Artists 
may not be remarkable for the accuracy of their 
Worldly calculations ; but we fancy they possess 
enough of the logic of self-interest to believe that 
if they devote months to a picture, it ought, 
«cording to this logic, to have its chance of peril 
or of honour at the Royal Academy, considered by 

as the cradle of their race and the fountain 

of such honours as artistic genius may aspire to 
obtain in this country. Consequently, we rarely 
%e works of any character on the walls of the 
itish Institution:—a result which is, in our 
pinion, in no small degree owing to an over- 
legislation in favour of originality. The 

, we believe, is, that however honourable the 





men who, in their love for Art, stepped forward 
to support the Institution on independent princi- 
ples, as a rival to the Gallery in Trafalgar Square, 
their aristocratic and erratic government has failed 
to give satisfaction to artists. Their authority was 
delegated : and the Institution suffered under all 
the baneful influences of a narrow clique. Nor is 
it matter of surprise—though it may be of regret 
—that with the very best intentions a committee 
of amateurs should fail to satisfy a community of 
artists. 

We do not desire to lessen in any degree the credit 
due to those noblemen and gentlemen who have 
devoted taste and zeal to the support of a new 
market for artistic productions. We can have no 
wish to undervalue the kindly interest they may feel 
in the fortunes of artists and in the progress of Art 
—an interest which should be—and doubtless is— 
its own exceeding great reward ; but we are bound 
to warn our readers, whether countrymen or 
strangers, against the danger of the feeblest Exhibi- 
tion of Art in the metropolis being mistaken for a 
fair test of our position in Art. On this point 
there must be no delusion. That the merits of the 
Exhibition should every year grow ‘small by 
degrees and beautifully less,” in spite of taste and 
zeal, is a fact which should not be misunderstood. 
It points to some vital error in the management : 
—and this error, as we think, would not be far 
to seek, if any one would set about the task of 
reform in kindly and yet determined spirit. Is 
there any law in Pall Mall West by which regu- 
larity can be enforced ? Is the Committee of Selec- 
tion competent, in its artistic knowledge, to decide 
on the absolute and relative merits of the several 
works submitted to its taste? Above all, is there 
any proper responsibility—any responsibility at all, 
beyond what may be fixed, by vague and mislead- 
ing suspicion, on some unfortunate underling sup- 
posed to have been left by absent directors to 
exercise his ignorance or his worldly susceptibili- 
ties on the offerings of genius? Such direction as 
we fear must be credited to the British Institu- 
tion savours very much of misdirection. 

The great evil of the abundance and super- 
abundance of mediocrity in the Arts, is that with 
which the British Institution has principally to 
deal. It is pretty well known that a quarrel with 
the Royal Academy is the principal inducement, 
for an artist of any name or mark, to send an 
original work to this receptacle—while with the 
artist of neithername nor mark, itis the difficulty or 
doubt of obtaining a place on the walls at Trafal- 
gar Square. This evil is possibly one that cannot 
be surmounted : nor can the tempting tickets, here 
and there stuck in the corners of the pictures, 
divert the artist’s thoughts and feelings from the 
necessity of reserving all his strength for the an- 
nual display in the greater arena. Leaving this 
rather ungracious topic—a glance at which was 
called for in the interest of the public—we proceed 
to a survey of the particular pictures. 

The prevailing character is that of obstinate and 
hopeless mediocrity. The eyeis occasionally startled 
by effects of form and colour ; but thisis an old trick 
of fence. Some questions rise to the lips as we 
stand before the productions of well-worn pencils. 
Why, we ask ourselves, should our old and trusted 
friend desert us and himself, and take his part with 
the meretricious enemy ? Is Nature so susceptible 
of new translations that we should be forced into the 
very opposite of that which acquired for us profitand 
renown ? Mr. Linnell, a painter whose name is not 
to be pronounced without respect, for a well-proved 
intensity of conception and execution, both in the 
human figure and in landscape, has, in his two 
pictures in the North Room, The Harvest Home 
and The Refuge (Nos. 50 and 165), shown the force 
of novelty even on a mature mind. In the one, a 
storm bursts overhead, the heavy lightning wrig- 
gles through woollen clouds to startle the com- 


pending. The other subject treated by the artist has 
much of the old depth of tangled foliage and ru 
bank, for which his hand is renowned ; but in thi 
, Second picture there are eye-sore samples, fresh 
, from the haberdashers,—one of these, “the ve 
head and front of the offending,” is a purple a 
laid across the distance, which is meant to stand, 
| With the good-natured, for a hill as seen under a 
- sunset. With our admiration of Mr. Linnell’s 
| abi ity in giving a subjective quality to his works 
by a certain intensity of treatment, we must be 
permitted to remind him that his reputation is too 
great a stake for him to play against the temporary 
gratification of a whim or to offer as a concession 
to the last month’s fashion of the face of Nature. 

No one can fail to remark, in all Exhibitions, the 
division of the artistic talent into three distinct 
species of landscape: the eccentric, the natural, 
and the jejune. We have seen the first in the 
present works of Mr. Linnell. The natural may 
be recognized, at no great distance, in The King- 
Jisher’s Haunt (1), by Creswick ; a conscientious 
study, every line of which bespeaks the feeling 
touch of the true artist. There is, in this picture, 
no attempt to give a highly impressive character to 
the charming scene of sequestration and shaded 
waters ; but it has no failure to record of “‘ vaulting 
ambition.” 

Again, we have a triumph of the purely natural - 
in another conscientious specimen of painting, 
Scheveling Shore (29), by Mr. E. W. Cooke. 
The art is not obtruded. The scene has the placi- 
dity of nature. The eye requires no explanation of 
that flat glistening water beach, of that freshenin 
sea, nor of those busy multitudes around the poe: 
ed vessels. Here, again, the modesty of Art rivals 
the modesty of Nature, and each inch of the canvas 
contains some charming truth unsullied by brush 
impertinence. We must single out another example 
of unostentatious painting in a pleasing, because 
truthful, picture by Mr. S. P. Jackson, Mount’s Bay, 
Cornwall (266). Mr. Henry Jutsumand Mr. Sidney 
Percy come also under the category of the intensely 
natural; but with all their ability in the represen- 
tation of natural objects, these artists continually 
suffer themselves to be led away from high subjec- 
tive quality by the vivacity of their perception of 
details. The graceful foliage of Mr. Jutsum, the 
sparkling tangled heather of Mr. Percy, sufficiently 
evidence that literal and faithful study of nature 
which guarantees the painter against flagrant 
eccentricity, if it fail to carry him into the higher 
region of contemplative worship. 

The jejune is so apparent even to the untutored 
eye that we scarcely need select examples. Under 
the prevailing inanity, we behold stereotyped dull- 
ness casting its leaden hue over the fairest scenes :— 
skies losing all their brilliancy of colour ; waters 
falling to their dead level, without showing sparkle 
or suggesting depth ; hills lying heavily against the 
sky with a dispirited aspect, as though no gleam 
of light could ever visit their sullen sides; rocks 
looking like baked crusts or worm-eaten logs ; and 
lazy belts or patches of immovable trees pore 
the decorous plain in happy caricature of natura 
life. 

Between these two classes stands a class well 
exemplified by a work which appears to be 
the production of a new worker in the regions 
of Art—A Fancy Scene (83), by Mr. A. Mont- 
alba. Evidently of the composite school of 
painting, it escapes the conventional. Elegant 
in idea and in form of composition, it has a sky 
over which the clouds are sailing in light and 
buoyant masses; the suggestion of these clouds is 
the most agreeable feature of the work. Still, asa 
whole, though graceful, it is weak. It betrays a 
want of that — touch by which artistic 
style is recognized. The highest flight of fancy 
cannot absolve the painter from the necessity under 
which he lies of reproducing the truth of nature. 





posed and sunny earth from her verdant propriety. 
No precursive clouds have cast their flickering | 
shadows on her bosom to prepare her for the burst | 
of heaven's artillery ; in fact, the upper part of the 
pieture is all storm,—and a very creditable storm it 
is as far as weight of pictorial appliances go,—while 
the lower part of the picture is all smiles—a land- 
scape quite unconscious of the tears and frowns im- 


Still, there is about this work a hint of the more 
abstract quality of poetic design which to the many 
will perhaps be more attractive than truth less 
ideally represented. 

A more ambitious production than any we have 
yet noticed is Mr. Wyld’s View of the Port of Oran 
in Algeria (499). We say, more ambitious, not be- 
cause it aims at higher poetic construction, but on 
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account of the daring quality and quantity of atmo- 
spheric effect here introduced. In dealing with the 
more monotoned effects of nature, such as the ab- 
sorbing blaze of a southern sun, there is strong 
inducement to subduct the monotone into mere 
monotony. Such has not been the case toany great 
extent with the artist in question, who has pre- 
served enough of freshness in the light, and a suffi- 
ciency of detail, to remove the sense of vapidity 
and emptiness. We are not disposed to extend 
our approbation of his gracious and glowing sun- 
shine to the making-up and treatment of the many 
objects in his foreground ; here we observe a want 
of true depth, variety and day-light sparkle. View- 
ed as a sample of atmospheric painting this picture 
reminds us of the luminous quality of Turner's 
pencil—in Turner's better days. 

Weak as it is, the Landscape section is the 
strongest part of this Exhibition. The claim of 
the Institution to be regarded as an exhibition of 
Historic painting is slender indeed. Ina Historic 
school, not instigated to the pursuit of Art by an 
untiring and scrupulous study of the human figure, 
we should not pretend to classify styles as we have 
attempted to do in Landscape. Until lately, the 
English student of the human figure has evinced 
a contemptuous disregard of proportion, character 
and modelling. Some few among the younger and 
less trammelled artists, moved by this lamentable 
deficiency in the groundwork of pictorial represen- 
tation, are endeavouring to remove this reproach : 
and, although they may have fallen into the other 
extreme, they deserve attention. 

We have no hope of those sinners against the 
elementary laws of Art, who expect, by a specula- 
tion on public ignorance, to find a market, for the 
efforts of senseless bravura, mistaken for power— 
who hope to pass off emptiness for breadth, crudity 
for brightness, and flippancy for ease. We may be 
tempted, in a school generally infirm in design, to 
insist less than is necessary on the correctness of 
forms allied with a high degree of poetic and pic- 
torial feeling. We may, perhaps, pardon the halt- 
ing grammar for the truthful sentiment; but it 
cannot be too sternly kept in mind that truth in 
Design is the only safe basis on which to erect the 
superstructure of Feeling and Taste. . The Houses 
of Parliament are in this respect slowly and surely 
vindicating our character and removing doubts as 
to the possibility of raising a race of English 
draughtsmen. Pall Mall West, however, does no- 
thing in this cause. There are no historic pictures 
of any pretension in the Exhibition :—though we 
may perhaps admit that a few hints are scattered 
about the walls, each suggesting its modest pro- 
mise of better things to come. 

Mr. W. E. Frost, in Ophelia (5) and in L’ Allegro 
(24), has two of these little whispers of hope ; but 
they are buried in the shadow of the intervening 
fire-place. Mr. Goodall, in Children feeding Swans 
(46), evinces a decided improvement in the quality 
of his tone. Fresh in colour, elegant in conception, 
and careful in design, this charming little cabinet 

icture vindicates the additional title which he has 

tely acquired of A.R.A., and promises a future 
subtraction from the number of the honorary let- 
ters attached to his name. 

_Mr. Frank Stone presents us with a trifle from 
his always pleasing pencil, called The Balcony (23) ; 
it is a picture—we should think a portrait—of a 
girl full of health and cheerfulness, smiling at the 
spectator with such dainty coyness that he has little 
heart to turn from her pretty face to a defective 
shoulder and hands not finished with nature's (or 
the oe care, 

r. Sant carried off the historic prize of the 
Exhibition—such as it is—by his picture “ And 
Jesus was left alone, and the Woman, standing 
in the midst” (58). The woman alone appears. 
Conviction of her sin and terror at her situation 
mingle with awe at the stern mildness of the 
Reproof; and partially shrouded by her over- 
shadowing mantle, she appears stunned after the 
mental conflict. Vigorous in execution, strong 
and even startling in effect, the semi-tones of the 
colouring invest it with an almost preternatural 
character. This is a fine picture. 

__ We pause before Sir George Hayter’s Arrest of 
Cardinal Wolsey with mingled feelings. The first 
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firmities of colour, a dead-greenish background, 
bits of discordant drapery, and an expression in 
the principal figure which trenches on violence, 
not to say caricature. On examination, much care 
in manipulation is observable; and the research, 
if it has not always been rewarded with the selec- 
tion of the right thing, is commendable in a ‘‘slap- 
dash school.” We can hardly quarrel with a 
painter for attempting to fill his by-space with 
probable and improbable materials :—probable as 
to being in the possession of the personage repre- 
sented,—improbable as to their being always scat- 
tered about in the negligent confusion n 
for the painter’s purpose. Nor should we be critical 
on the exact style of a suit of armour were the 
accessories what they pretend to be. But our 
admiration is here challenged on the especial point 
in which the greatest incorrectness is shown. The 
prolonged and downward-pointed breastplate, here 
— belongs to the period of James and the 
ter years of Elizabeth ; nor would it be a perfect 
voucher of its truth of representation were we 
assured that it was faithfully imitated from a suit 
of armour—of the wrong period—nowin the Tower. 
The painted suit has none of the tinted-mystery 
of armour, and the gold tracery has more the 
character of yellow ‘‘guimpe” than alternately 
sparkling and subdued inlettings, always secondary 
to the flashing steel. In a work of deeper psycho- 
logical interest than this can pretend to be, we 
might be content to leave the shortcomings of the 
artist to the interpretation of a want of knowledge; 
but, where the costume has been the bait of the 
subject, we are naturally led to expect a little 
more of that archeological nicety which begins to 
distinguish the popular criticism of the present age 
from that of the past ; and which nicety, we take it, 
will be henceforth demanded in all works of purely 
objective character. It is pleasant, however, to 
bear witness to the fact, that Sir George Hayter 
struggles manfully against some of the grosser 
errors of the English School. 

Othello (308), by Mr. H. C. Selous, is decidedly 
the gayest picture in the Exhibition. This is un- 
fortunate, however, for the subject. The murky 
deed of the distraught Moor harmonizes little with 
the garish light here let in upon it. The bright 
draperies glare down on deep woe and _luck- 
less fate. In such a scene, the very jewels 
should forget to sparkle.—Is there an art apart 
from the purpose of the art? Is the exhaustion 
of objective nicety to quench the subjective in- 
tensity? Othello, though pathetically conceived, 
is not of the Moorish type; and the stippled 
lady, here reposing, is not a daughter of Venice. 
Yet, with all this objection, Mr. Selous has pro- 
duced a picture which would shed a light—a mis- 
leading one, we think—on a drawing-room carpet. 
It is too gay to escape admiration. 

It is very common to forget the integrity of Art 
in its fascinations. We have an illustration 
of this in ‘ Othello.” What shall we say to Mr. 
Inskipp, who presents neither the one nor the 
other? Mr. Inskipp has painted some broad and 
simple transcripts of humble life ; his hints of colour 
have not always been without their charm: but, 
we should ill discharge our duty to our readers did 
we hesitate to point out the worthlessness of such 
tricks of fence—such coarseand unartistic rhapsodies 
—as are here put on the walls. The Coiners (22) are 
avowedly dealers in base metal ; and The Bournous 
(169) is not of Barbary, nor of any other country 
that we know. 

Let us turn for relief to a charming boyish head 
by Mr. Sant, The Youthful Artist (148). We almost 
lose our vocation of criticism under the contrast. 
Delicate drawing, refined expression, pleasing 
colour, and a masterly ensemble make the spectator 
some amends for the little too much of that con- 
temptuous manner to which we have alluded, and 
which relies for support on the ignorance of the 
English in the elements of Art. Yet even to Mr. 
Sant we should say, avoid the negligence of the 
schools : look to surface, as to one of the delicious 
exoteric qualities; let not a twirl of the brush stand 
for a patient modelling, nor a crude colour for a 
well-calculated scheme of chiar-oscuro. 





Mr. George Lance is admirable, as usual, for his 


effect is not winning: this is owing to certain in- 





firm, broad, sparkling clusters of fruit ; but we ven, 
ture to hint to him that his marble and gold on 
modesty. Repose is as necessary in a picture as it 
is common in nature. 

Mr. L. J. Wood (28, 36, 221, 406,) attracts 
attention by the nice pencilling of his buildin 
He possesses something of the qualities of Roberig 
Prout, and Jones—and a manner and a touch of 
his own. He will do well, however, to tingle 
aérial tints with his solid painting, or his fine points 
may lose some of their pictorial effect by the 
quantity of details prematurely obtruded on the 
eye. [r. Pickersgill deserves mention for the 
sincerity of his labour. What he attempts he 
carries out with pains-taking assiduity. His exe. 
cution never seems to say, “ Behold, how clever!” 
If he has been denied the highest qualities of the 
artist, he never forfeits his respectability of style 
by negligence or affectation ; and not having a soul 
above details and accessories, he presents to 
the eye a careful and pleasing surface, Seotee evi- 
dence of a scrupulous ability. Of his two pictures, 
Laban (85) and The Favoured Knight (157), we 
prefer the former in spite of the drawback of a 
feeble hand which contradicts the firmness of the 
head. No sparks would fly from the armour of 
the knight, who is, however, so far “favoured” as 
to be permitted to occupy a capital place in the 
best room of the gallery. 

The effects of Mr. Glass’s Raid on the Scottish 
Border (325) are rather more startling than agree- 
able; a mist, midnight, and a sunrise or sunset 
breaking the unity so necessary in such an associa- 
tion. The Return, with the female captive, is 
the most agreeable subject of the three divisions 
into which the story is thrown. In the night con- 
flict, spirited as it is, we have an unpleasant im- 
pression, from the evidences of brushwork in the 
background. The animals and figures exhibit that 
moderate degree of talent, which, whilst it cannot 
attract eulogium, is not amenable to censure for 
affectation, neglect or ignorance. We cannot be 
so flattering to Mr. Buckner, whose Highland 
Piper, with much that savours of elegance and 
fluency of execution, exhibits some of the worst 
characteristics of the English school. We know 
of no shorthand in painting, by which a dot may 
stand fora word. It must be legible to all who 
have learnt the language, and the difference of 
expression lies in the modifications and not in in- 
novations and substitutions. No careful study of 
Nature is visible in the Piper; but an ad cap- 
tandum, would-be fashionable style, peculiar to 
those mistaken artists who consider dainty looks 
and airs as proper substitutes for truth and sim- 
plicity. Weare not partial to bagpipes at any 
time ; but we do not see why so youthful a musi 
cian should be condemned to meditate beneath 
so dirty a sky. The evil consequences of inju- 
dicious “hanging” in Exhibitions are far deeper 
and far wider than the injustice done to the several 
artists then and there in competition for the best 
places. The eye of the income-seeking artist, 
watching with a painful intensity for the latest 
symptom of the latest public mania, as an incen- 
tive to industry, is apt to discard all warnings 
against false or perverted taste, and to fasten on 
the gaudy favourite of the time as the best type to 
follow. By placing one bad picture “on the line, 
hosts of imitators of the successful failure are 
stimulated to go home and do the like. 





THE ROMAN COURTS AT THE SYDENHAM PALACB- 
Tur two rooms devoted to Grecian sculpture, 
and decorated in imitation of the chambers of a 
palace of the Cesars, are fast approaching their 
complete and perfect state. Rome, Naples, - 
rence, Paris, and the cities of Germany have al 
contributed to the collection of Art-treasures here 
brought together. : 

‘As we wander along these courts and corridors 
—“ dazzled and drunk with beauty”—the mind is 
carried back involuntarily into the remoter past, 
into other regions, and into collision in the forms +4 
life and modes of thought no longer extant. = 
a theme for speculation is this Roman court— t 
hall of the Caesars—this gathering of the vale 
highest Art! The marble cliffs of the Cyclades 
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Seer over the blue Zigean ; “unshapen Venuses 1 


in the quarries of Pentelicus, ready to wake 
st the bidding of genius ; the mould of the Apollo 
ig still unbroken and only grown over by the 
yanthus in some green corner of the world. 

is gold enough to coin with, had we but the 
samp of divinity. Yes: Genius is the true Prome- 
theus, and it alone can breathe the breath of life 
into the way-side rock, and bid it rise “‘a thing of 
beauty” and ‘‘a joy for ever.” ; 

Qn looking at these statues, the question natu- 
rally arises, what enabled a country smaller than 
Portuga : ; ; 
ghich keepsour poetsstill conning their horn-books 
in that great school where Homer teaches—to 
subdue the mind of their Italian conquerors, and 


» to enrich it as to establish them as the future | 


teachers of Europe and the regeneratorsof the arts? 
Why have the works of Greece alone the gift of 


eternity? We know that from Greece alone its | 


uncreative conquerors drew their poetry and their 
philosophy. A Grecian sage formed the scholastic 
theology of the middle ages—the statues of Greece 
inspired Raphael and fired Michael Angelo— 
Grecian authors revived the literature of the fif- 
teenth century—and Grecian sculpture forms the 
elucation even of ourown living poets and sculptors. 
The myths of an impure faith are more potent 


sids to imagination than the records of a perfect | 


creed. Our best Madonnas are but pale reflections 
of the ancient Venus: — we go half up to the 
moon, we visit the bed of the sea, we annihilate 
space, but we have not yet learned how to rear a 
Phidias or a Lysippus. We have had nineteen 
centuries’ schooling, and here we are still at the 
bottom of the form. 

How, then, did the Greeks excel? How insuf- 
ficient is the answer. Climate and freedom, or 
nther a host of intermingling causes, combined to 
rise this chosen nation to the summit of intellec- 
tual greatness. From the outset, Art with them 
ems to have been based on religion; neither 
devoted to perpetuate petrifactions of vanity and 
ugliness, nor to minister to the cravings of pride 
or wealth. The Greek, a simple citizen at home, 


lavished his wealth on his temples and his} 


market-places. But perhaps the greatest secret of 
the Greek success in Art lay in the undivided 
and untiring worship of the Beautiful. To Beauty 
everything was subservient, — variety, novelty, 
vigour, even truth itself. 

The earliest sculpture was the image of a god. 
They believed that the highest beauty was in God, 


says Wincklemann, ‘‘and that the nearest approach | 


to that divinity, unattainable as it might be, was 
the perfect human form, taken at its ideal or 
highest moment.” They learned by this to seek 
for abstract not for individual beauty. The 
Beautiful became with them all in all,—originating 
in their mythology, it re-acted on it and moulded 
it to newer beauty. The three wishes of the wise 
Greek were—to be healthy, beautiful, andrich. In 
their education, the physical was as much studied 
a3 the moral,—they believed rightly that a sound 
mind needed the accompaniment of a sound body. 
Many of their most famous philosophers distin- 
guished themselves by carrying off prizes at the 
sacred games. 
and Chrysippus, were all renowned for strength. 
The whole city went out to welcome a victor at 
the Olympic Games, statués were raised to his 
honour, he was maintained at the public expense, 
and his children were provided for. The poorest 
aswell as the richest had their daily bath and their 
aily exercises. Perhaps in no period of the world 
had the human form attained to such perfection, 
sich combined grace, beauty, and strength. Prizes 
were given to the most beautiful youths, even 
in Sparta, that never produced an artist,—and 
among the rude mountaineers and shepherds of 
Arcadia. Men were known throughout the 
Grecian world for the beauty of even a single fea- 
ture. The poets speak of the dewy forehead, the 
swimming liquid eye, the eyebrows like the Graces, 
the eyelid curving like the vine tendril. 

In this school, then, did the Grecian sculptor 
study the human form—the noblest work of Nature. 
Dajly in the baths and in the gymnasia, the finest 
forms of Greece were before him, in every conceiv- 


1 so to excel in Art—to write the poetry | 


Plato and Pythagoras, Cleanthes | 


found suggestions. He had not to depend on 
shivering models, scourings of the streets, on forms 
marred by poverty and vice: the greatest beauties 
of antiquity were the types from which Zeuxis 
painted and Apelles drew. 

That the Greeks studied both comparative and 
general anatomy, and thesedeeply, who can doubt? 
Years of dissection did not enable Michael Angelo 
to display the knowledge visible in one limb of 
the Fighting Gladiator. He failed in repairing 
the Laocoon. There was probably no religious 
scruple about the bodies of executed criminals or 
barbaric slaves; a scaffold, after all, only does 
neatly what the sword does roughly, and the burial 
| or burning of the dissected limbs would satisfy 

every scruple. The Egyptians did not dissect, and 
, what was the consequence ?—they toiled at Art for 
nearly a thousand years and left off where they 
began. Of Grecian painting we can, alas! say 
little. With the exception of the arabesques at 
the Villa of Mzcenas and the mere decorator’s 
| ornamentation at Pompeii, we have nothing but 
tradition by which to form a judgment. The 
grapes which Zeuxis painted and the birds pecked, 
| we can easily imagine, inasmuch as an almost 
similar story is told of a painting of Northcote’s. 
That a cow lowed at its brazen image by Myron, 
we can easily conceive, inasmuch as a horse neighed 





at the Elgin frieze before it was painted. But of | 


the wide fame of the great picture of Apelles, 
‘Venus rising from the Sea,’ there can be no 
| doubt. That the Greeks had design, we need no 
proof. Of their powers of composition the Farnese 
Bull is sufficient proof. Who without a spell could 
put together the severed children of Niobe, now 
| huddled about her in barbaric confusion ? 
| Not only did religion sanctify Grecian Art, 
but religion rewarded it when it had sanctified it. 
Genius, after all, if it soar like the lark and toil 
towards a sun it never reaches, has still its nest and 
home on earth. Art is a question of supply and 
demand; there must be a demand first or there 
will be no supply,—but let there once be a demand 
and there must be a supply. The Middle-Age in- 
tellect ran purely to theology; the drum and the 
horn drowned the still small voice of the poet. 
Paternoster Row in the thirteenth century was a 
cloister. When the age built churches and required 
decorations, the solid stone budded into life,— 
twined and clung, and threw out flowers and 
clustered leaves over roof and pillar. 


hand. Were Michael Angelo living now he could 
not paint ‘The Last Judgment’ for want of a wall. 
The Greeks needed statues votive and triumphant. 
Their sensuous and craving faith required incar- 
nations in stone. 
tile-maker ; and they must have used up a very 
Alp of marble. Cities became known for a single 
statue—wars were made about statues: they be- 
came subjects of national controversy. When 
Thebes was burnt, Alexander spared the house of 
Pindar. When Demetrius besieged Rhodes, he 
| left the quarter of Protogenes untouched. Socrates 
| himself was a sculptor: sculptors led armies, shook 
senates, conquered nations, and their images stood 
side by side with the gods they had embodied. They 
were the true high priests of Greece,—the inter- 
preters of the unseen by the seen. What wonder 
that in that great marine store-shop of stolen goods 
—Imperial Rome—there were more statues than 
inhabitants,—or that in one campaign, the last 
| king of Macedonia destroyed 2,000 statues. 

The very sensuousness of the Grecian mythology 
| heightened the imagination and enriched Art. It 
was itself the most Beautiful dream of the world’s 
youth. In no other faith is the all-powerful spirit 
of the beautiful so conspicuous. It has no frost 
giants, no monstrous afrites, no ghouls that feed on 
the dead, or vampyres that burrow in graves and 
revivify corruption,—even the Medusa they re- 
present calm and sorrowful—the Furies were 
beautiful in form and visage—the Fates were 
winged angels. 

How little able are we to judge of Grecian Art, 
however, by the few fragments of antiquity that 
Time has preserved! With a few glorious excep- 





| 
| 
| 
| 





tions, rather curiosities than perfect works,—as 


able attitude,—the richest brain would there have 


When it | 
needed pictures, Raphael leapt forth brush in | 


They raised statues even to a | 


well might we judge a new launched vessel by a 
wave-worn plank drifted up upon the beach,—as 
well write a survey ef a shivered planet, after 
examining merely an aérolite that has fallen to 
the earth. Beautiful as are the Apollo and the 
Venus, the Laocoon is perhaps the only original 
specimen of ancient Art preserved, which is dis- 
tinctly mentioned in the old writers. Of portraits 
and works of the later Emperors, many of them 
forgeries and copies, we are amply provided. When 
we remember that before the time of Praxiteles, 
the contemporary of Alexander the Great, and the 
leader of the Decorative or last period of Art, 
Venuses were seldom represented entirely naked— 
and that Fauns were rarely introduced into sculp- 
ture—we may at once conclude from how late a 


period the greater part of our antique statuary 
must be dated. - 








Fink-Art Gosstp.—Four grand cartoons from 
the hand of Giulio Romano are shortly to be sold 
in Paris. They represent the Landing of Scipio 
in Africa,—the Interview of Scipio with Syphax 
and Asdrubal,—the Defeat of Syphax, and the 
Battle of Zama. 


A valuable purchase has just been made for the 
Louvre. It is an enamelled chest of the twelfth or 
thirteenth century, originally destined to contain 
the remains of St. Radegonde, patron of the town of 
Poitiers. The colours are very brilliant, and the chest 
is exquisitely finished, even to the minutest chasing 
of the four groups which fill its several compart- 
ments. So the wheel of time brings about its 
revenges,—and the sacred reliquary whose gold fret- 
work is worn smooth by the kisses of pilgrims be- 
comes a showthing in a Parisian museum. 


The statue of Jefferson, third President of the 
United States, was cast on the 25th ult., at the 
royal foundry at Munich. It is thirteen feet high, 
| and has taken ten tons of metal. This is one of 
| the five statues which will surround the equestrian 
| one of Washington, at Richmond, in Virginia, and 
| which is twenty-two feet in height. The model of 
| the statue is by Hiram Powers. Mr. Powers was 

present at the casting of his work, 





| 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


| “MUSICAL WINTER EVENINGS, 1854.—The Plan of the few 
remaining unlet Sofas, for Five Reserved Seats, may now be seen 
at Cramer's, Chappell’s, and Ollivier’s, Bond-street. Bingle Admis- 
sions Half-a-Guinea. Subscription for the Five Concerts, Thirty 
Shillings. — Tickets will be sent to Subscri in due time.— 
Molique, Goffrie, Hill, Piatti, and Charles Halle, are engaged for 
the first Evening, Feb. 23.— Letters addressed to the Director will 
be promptly attended to. J. ELLA. 





ARMONIC SOCIETY, ayn Holt —eptacer, 


SACRED H 

Mr. Costa—A Third Performance of *ELIJAE 
on FRIDAY NEXT, Forse 17. Vocalists: Miss Birch, Miss 
Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Signor Belletti. The Orchestra num- 
bering nearly 700 performers.—Tickets, 3s., 58. and 10s, 6d. each, at 
the Society’s Office, No. 6, in Exeter Hall. 


* will take place 


HARMONIC UNION, Exeter Hall.—Conductor, Mr. BENE- 
DICT.—NEXT MONDAY, February 13, Handel’s Acis and 
Galatea, with, for the first time in this country, Mozart's Accom- 
paniments ; W. 8. Bennett's Caprice in E, by Mr. W. Rea, and full 
Orchestra ; C. E. Stephens’s lg ey he & minor ; and Beethoven's 
| Ruins of Athens.— Vocalists: Miss Stabbach, Miss Thirlwall, Mr. 

Sims Reeves, Mr. 8. Champion, and Signor Belletti.—Tickets, 3¢., 
5s., and 10s, 6d.—5, Exeter Hall. 


Mr. LINDSAY SLOPER begs to announce that he will give 
TWO CHAMBER CONCERTS at 27, Queen Anne Street, Caven- 
dish Square, on TUESDAY EVENINGS, February 14 and 
March7. On the first evening, Mr. Lindsay Sloper will be assisted 
by Miss Dolby, Signor and Madame Ferrari, 

Molique, and Mr. Lazarus.—Single Subscription, 3 

scription, Two Guineas ; Single Admission to one Concert, Half-a- 
Guinea.—Tickets may be had of Messrs. Cramer & Co. 201, t 
Street ; Messrs. Chappell & Co. 50, New Bond Street; and of Mr. 
Lindsay Sloper, 7, Southwick Place, Hyde Park Square. 





HANOVER SQUAKE ROOMS.—The RUSSELL FAMILY 
respectfully announce to the nobility, gentry, and public, that 
they will give their GRAND MUSICAL ENTERTAINME at 
the above rooms on MONDAY, the 20th of February, 1854,.— 
Stalls, 5s.; Unreserved Seats, 28. ; Second Seats, 1s. Doors open at 
half-past 7, commence at 8. Tickets may be had of the principal 
Music-sellers, and of Mr. George Henry Russell, 53, Upper Char- 
lotte Street, Fitzroy Square. 


Mr. CHATTERTON’S HARP ENTERTAINMENT, with 
Vocal Illustrations by Miss Ransford, Mrs. Gilbert, and Miss 
Susannah Cole, will be given at the WHITTINGTON CLUB on 
THURSDAY EVENING, Feoreery, 

Members, 1s. HEN 
37, Arundel Street, Strand. 


16.—Members free; Non- 
Y¥ Y¥. BRACE, Secretary. 


Sacrep Harmonic Socrery.—A very good per- 
formance of ‘ Elijah’ was, on Thursday last, given 
by the Sacred Harmonic Society. We have not 
yet heard the part of the Prophet better sung than 
by Signor Belletti, who gave the music like a sound 
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musician, and an acco = vocalist, —speaking 
the English text very well (his small amount of prac- 
tice considered), and delivering the arduous part 
with due fire and elevation, but with a refinement 
that we have not had as yet from any preceding 
foreign Elijah. Miss L. Pyne was the principal 
soprano—singing with great sense, steadiness, and 
irit. Mr, Herberte, who had been called in at 
the last moment to replace Mr. Sims Reeves, was 
found ready and steady in the music. His voice 
is well trained, and sufficiently powerful in spite of 
the nervousness natural to one so suddenly tried— 
and his performance deserved more than indulgence 
—the applause with which it was acknowledged. 
The other singers are well known in ‘ Elijah.’—The 
band and chorus were excellent—though the former 
will still bear amendment in its violins. 


Mr. W. S. Bennert’s CHAMBER CONCERTS.— 
Mr. W.S. Bennett is wise in generally, as now, 
giving his chamber concerts at an early period of 
the season,—before music, classical, romantic or 
frivolous, has been poured out on the Londoner 
usque ad nauseam. Of his economy in the mat- 
ter of composition we have so often spoken as 
to require no more than our annual expression 
of regret that one so well placed should so fling 
away the best privilege of his position ; namely, | 
that of adding to the world’s stock of creations. 
It is his will, however, to remain among the 
company of those from whom much has been ex- 
pected and by whom little is done: and there is | 
nothing to be said save to pass forward from him | 
to more ambitious musicians living, or backw: 

‘to dead composers whose works become doubly 
necessary for variety’s sake, when competent con- | 
temporaries refuse to venture into the arena.— | 
Since Mr, W. S. Bennett has so little novelty of his ' 
own to produce, we must be grateful to him for | 
such research as he shows. On the occasion of his 
first Soirée we have to acknowledge his perform- | 
ance of the Pianoforte Quintett in F minor by, 
Dussek, as a disinterment for which every one 
has reason to feel obliged. Though that fine | 
writer for the pianoforte has never become wholly 
obsolete, he is still not sufficiently recognized by 
“the many” of our day. Dussek’s Concertos, it-is 
true, are weak, not approaching in thought the 
Concertos of such universal composers as Beetho- 
ven, Mozart, or Mendelssohn ; nor equalling in | 
opportunity for display the more special works of | 
Hummel and Moscheles ;—but his chamber music | 
is admirable, deserving to be ranked among the | 
first-class writings of his time. Less habitually | 
fresh in his themes than Mozart, Dussek is far | 
sweeter in his thoughts than Clementi ; sometimes 
truly grandiose in idea (as in his Sonata, No. 3, | 
Op. 35),—sometimes deliciously elegant (as in his | 
Sonata, No. 3, Op. 45),—sometimes piquant and 
charming (as in the Rondo to his ‘ Retour & Paris,’ 
Op. 64),-—always affording the best of good prac- 
tice for the hand, and to the student, the ex- 
ample of a composer who, though he might not 
always think vigorously, always finished carefully. 
The remainder of Mr. W. S. Bennett’s pro- 
gramme was made up of more familiar music by 
the greater German composers, with some of his 
own latest published preludes and sketches. 








MARYLEBONE.—The ‘Ton’ of Sir Thomas Tal- 
fourd has been placed on the boards of this theatre, 
with new scenery and costumes, indeed, in all 
respects as if it were a new production; and we 
understand that the intention of the management 
in this elaborate revival is to manifest a classical 
taste, and to give an example of the style in which 
it is meant that the business of the theatre shall 
henceforth be conducted. Everything was done 
with the utmost care and pains, and the result was 
welcomed by a respectable audience with satisfac- 
tion. Mrs. Wallack performed Jon, and her hus- 
band the part of Adrastus. The latter is by far 
the most dramatic person of the piece; and Mr. 
Wallack was solicitous to draw forth every point 
by which it could be connected with popular sym- 
pathy. His performance was rather warm and 
florid than cold and classical ; and in this regard 
it is, perhaps, open to some objection. Through- 
out, however, it was grandly picturesque, and 





informed, in every part, with a poetic spirit. 
Mrs. Wallack has added to her laurels by her 
impersonation of Jon,—a part which, it is 
understood, she has now undertaken for the first 
time. She was somewhat nervous in the earlier 
scenes, but gradually strengthened in the part ; 
and she delivered with musical emphasis the fine 
rhetorical speeches of which it is composed. The 
one situation of the tragedy—that in which the 
son, armed with the assassin’s dagger, falls at the 
feet of his new-found father, was realized, by both 
performers, with striking effect. The tableau was, 
indeed, fine, and calculated to command the ad- 
miration of even a well-worn playgoer. Such 


vivid delineation puts a new spirit into a classic 
subject; and it is likely that, as now animated, 
these statuesque characters may continue to com- 
mand public attention at this theatre.—On alter- 
nate evenings, Lord Byron’s tragedy of ‘Werner’ 
has been revived, with similar attention to the 
requisite stage appointments. 


HaAyMARKET.—On Monday Miss Cushman ap- 
peared in the character of Mey Merrilies, in the 
musical melo-drama of ‘Guy Mannering.’ The 


| suecess of the actress in this part may serve as an 
| additional illustration of the position we last week 


laid down respecting the attractive form with which 
it is possible for a great histrionic artist to invest 


the elder Kean did, and Mr. Brooke does not, lend 
to Howard Payne’s Brutus. Meg Merrilies, as dra- 
matized by Mr. Terry, is a mere piece of stage- 
furniture, constructed without invention, and 
frequently acted without effect. But Miss Cush- 
man so filled the vague and empty outline by the 

ower of genius and so animated it with life and cha- 


racter, that at every point it became instinct with a | 


special interest. The part, in fact, had to be made 


| —and she made it. At first but a mild apparition, 


Meg Merrilies, as interpreted by this gifted actress, 
excites fearand wonder; and then, by the manifes- 
tation of human feelings, wins our sympathy and 
respect. The chaunting of the prophecy is most 
weird-like ; but her affection for Harry Bertram is 
womanly and true-hearted to the last degree. The 
terrible and loving have seldom been more inti- 
mately wedded; and her death was one of those 
powerful physical exhibitions that when properly 
introduced are of irresistible stage-effect. We 
were glad to find that Miss Cushman’s energies are 
in full play, and that she can still be pronounced, 
though exceedingly limited in her range of charac- 
ters, a great actress. In the few parts in which she 
is acceptable, she is supreme. Poor Meg is perhaps 
the chief of these. The singing part of Lucy Ber- 
tram was elegantly supported by Miss Julia Har- 
land. The play was placed on the boards with ap- 
propriate accessories, and was acted throughout 
with care and attention. 





MvsicaL AND Dramatic Gossip.—Her Majesty, 

who seems to love to call in 
Harp and pipe and symphony 

at all her domestic festivities, as her grandfather 
did before her, has commanded for this year’s cele- 
bration of her wedding-day, a performance in St. 
George’s Hall of Beethoven’s Mass in c, and a 
sacred Cantata by Weber. 


M. Maurice van Gelder, a Dutch violoncellist, 
advertises himselfas having arrived in London with 
the purpose of passing the season here.—The fancy, 
by the way, of advertising musical artists, with 
press commentaries quoted to recommend their 
names, has of late been objectionably on the in- 
crease. How, for instance, has Madame Amedei 
offended, that a lady so quiet in demeanour, so mag- 
nificently endowed with voice, but so incomplete 
as a singer, should be let down to the level of the 
Kalydor, the Siphonia Over-Coat, or the ever- 
lasting Chinese Black Silk? The disservice done to 
an artist among all thinking people by such empi- 
rical pushing is dearly purchased by the one or 
two extra tickets disposed of to the vacant and the 
vulgar. Let us hope that we may not have again 
to return to the subject.—We are told that Herr 
Emil Naumann is about to visit London for the 
purpose of conducting his oratorie, ‘Christ the 


Messenger of Peace,’—and further 


, = 
Madame Otto Goldschmidt has changed hur tt 
pose, and is not about to visit England this oun 

Among other ‘signs of the season” are ae 
chamber concerts by Mr. Lindsay Sloper Herr 
Paver, and Mr. C. Salaman. The first-named 
pianist’s first soirée is fixed for Tuesday next— 
Mr. E. Aguilar closes his series this evening. 

Our contemporaries state that the season at the 
Royal Italian Opera will commence on the 2ist of 
March.—-Letters from Paris announce the 25th 
of this month as the day fixed for the “ rising” of 
M. Meyerbeer’s ‘ L’Etoile du Nord’ at the Opéra 
Comique. 

It must suffice us to mention in this place rather 
than in the columns devoted to regular review, that 
Herr Georg Wilhelm Réhner’s ‘ Practical Treatise 
on Musical Composition’ is now completed. A 
portion of this work has been already noticed jn 
the Atheneum. Elaborate as the ‘ Treatise’ is, we 
are unable to recommend it—and this because of 
the very feature which gives it such grace and 
favour in the eyes of its author ; namely, that his 
examples are all from his own pen, instead of 
being extracted from the works of standard masters, 
The compositions to English words might have 
| been expressly printed to show how not to compose 
| for voices, on an English text ; yet we imagine 
| Herr Rohner has put them forth in innocent earnest 





| comparatively poor materials ; such as that which | as more vocal than old Italian part-writing, and as 


| better representing the meaning and accent of our 
verse and prose than our choicest glee and church 
composers have done. 

‘Tripler Hall” alias Metropolitan Hall—the 
great music-room built at New York in expecta- 
tion of Mdlle. Lind’s visit to America—has been 
just destroyed by fire. Says the New York Musi- 
cal Review, — 

‘it seated comfortably 3,500, and when packed, often con- 
tained nearly 5,000. Its loss is regretted, because of its 
capacity, its splendid interior, its fine acoustical effect, and 
its pleasing associations, ” 

—Another Transatlantic journal mentions that 
Madame Sontag intends singing in English opera 
| before she closes her career in the Land of Pro- 
| mise. The first opera even is mentioned :—it is the 
| ‘ Maritana’ of Mr. Wailace,—who is understood 
| to have permanently settled himself in the United 
| States.—We are informed that Miss Louisa Pyne, 
| who seems more and more to devote herself to 
| travelling opera, intends, with Mr. W. Harrison, 
to visit America at the close of this season, with 
the intention of making a protracted tour there. 

Madame Petrovich, the new Servian prima 
donna, from whom much was expected by the 
Parisian cognoscenti, made her appearance the other 
evening as Lucrezia in ‘ Lucrezia Borgia’ at the 
Italian opera in Paris, without fulfilling the expec- 
tations formed in her behalf. Signor Dalle Aste, 
who has appeared at the same theatre as Podesta 
to Mdlle. Alboni’s Ninetta in ‘La Gazza,’ seems 
to have succeeded less doubtfully. 

MM. Meissonier & Brandus, the well-known 
publishers of Paris, have just obtained, by a deci- 
sion of the Tribunal Correctionel de la Seine, an 
injunction against M. Schénenberger, a third pub- 
lisher, who has given out his editions of Hérold’s 
‘Pré aux Cleres’ and ‘Zampa,’ works purchased 
by the former parties at the death of the composer 
in 1833, of which the exclusive copyright pri- 
vilege (it was pleaded by M. Schénenberger) had 
expired. But the Court ruled, that as Madame 
Hérold had been party to the sale, thus by matri- 
monial participation becoming proprietor of the 
works, the property in both operas was to remain 
in the undisturbed possession of the purchasers until 
twenty years (the time fixed by law) after the 
death of the composer’s widow. 








To Corresroxpexts.—T. B,—T. S.—R. W.—H. B— 
W. L. J.—received. P 

A Svusscriper (Bath).—We cannot give the informatica 
sought by this Correspondent. 

*,* Communications intended for the Editor. should be 
addressed to the ‘Editor, and not to any individual oon 
nected, or d to be ted, with the journal:~ 
and letters relating to Advertisements, or to the ——= “ 
the journal, should be directed to the Publisher. In ei 
case to 14, Wellington Street North, Strand. 
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"so MR, NEWBY’S 


A Second Edition, just ready, in 2 vols. 
THE LIFE OF SAVONAROLA. 
By Dr. MADDEN, 
Author of ‘ Travels in the East.’ 
* *s book will be a welcome one to English readers. 
or dsials collected are rich and interesting.” —Athencer 


um. 
teem this book as a valuable addition to our biographical 


soa istorical literature.”—Vonconformist 


The most complete work yet offered to a subject of very striking 
historical importance.”— Examiner. 


Third Edition, in 3 vols. 
THE DESPOT OF EASTERN 
EUROPE. 


By the Author of ‘ The Revelations of Russia.’ 


In 1 vol. price 5s. 
THE WORLD, AND HOW TO 
SQUARE IT. 
HARRY HIEOVER, 


B 
Author of * Sporting Facts aad Sporting Fancies, * Proper 
Condition for all Horses.’ 


The Third and last Volume, price 18s. 


THE CATHOLIC HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. 


By W. B. MAC CABE, Esq. 


In 1 vol. 108. 6d. 


ADVENTURES OF A COLONIST. 


NEW NOVELS. 


Mr. G. P. R. JAMES'S NEW NOVEL. 
3 vols, 318. 6d. 


TICONDEROGA; 
By the Author of ‘The Gipsy,’ ‘Richelieu,’ &c. 


“Mr. James has thrown all his brilliant talent into this his first 
American Romance ; and no higher praise can be awarded than 
tosay that, like * Waverley’ and * My Novel’ of Scott and Bulwer, 
‘Ticonderoga’ will be the work that will most immortalize its 
author's fame.”—Atheneum ( Boston). 


In 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


M A B E Lk. 
By EMMA WARBURTON. 

“*Mabel’ will give additional lustre to the literary fame of the 
Warburtons. It will do more—it will give lessons of great worth 
tothe mothers and daughters of England.”—Evening Post. 

“An admirably told story.”— Dispatch. 

“An exceedingly good novel.”—Morning Post, 


In 3 vols. 
LISMORE. 
By the Author of ‘ The Double Marriage.’ 
“Just what a woman’s novel ought to be—elegant in diction, 


pure in sentiment, and absorbing in the interest of the tale. 
Evening Post. 





IN THE PRESS. 
In 3 vols. 312, 6d. 
THE BOATMAN OF THE 
BOSPHORUS: 


A Tale of Turkey. 
By the OSMANLI ABDERAHMAN EFFENDI. 
*#* Mr. Newby having been honoured by the Osmanli Abde- 
mhman Effendi with the publication of this Tale of Turkey, re- 
= orders from the country may be transmitted as early as 
e. 


In3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
FALCONBECK HALL. 
By the Author of ‘The Bridle and the Bridal.’ 
In 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


SIR GERVASE GREY. 
By Mrs. GORDON, 
Author of * Kingsconnell,’ &e. 
In 3 vols, 31s. 6d. 


THE PROFESSOR. 


By EMILI® CARLEN, 


NOTICE. 


With the Magazines, on the 28th of February, will be published, the FIRST VOLUME, with Portrait of Miss Burney, 
price only 3s. bound, of a 


CHEAP EDITION OF MADAME D’ARBLAY’S 


DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE. 
Including the Period of her RESIDENCE at the COURT of QUEEN CHARLOTTE. 


This Cheap New Edition will be completed in Seven Monthly Volumes, price only 3s. each, elegantly 
bound, embellished with Portraits, and illustrated with Notes and a Copious Index. 


“Miss Burney’s work ought to be placed beside Boswell’s ‘ Life,’ to which it forms an excellent sup- 
plement.” —Times. 

“ Madame D’Arblay lived to be a classic. Time set on her fame, before she went hence, that seal 
which is seldom set except on the fame of the departed. All those whom we have been accustomed to 
revere as intellectual patriarchs seemed children when compared with her; for Burke had set up all night 
to read her writings, and Johnson had pronounced her superior to Fielding, when Rogers was still a school- 
boy and Southey still in petticoats. Her Diary is written in her earliest and best manner; in true woman's 
English—clear, natural, and lively. It ought to be consulted by every person who wishes to be well 
acquainted with the history of our literature and our manners.”—Edinburgh Review. 


Those who desire to be supplied with this Cheap Edition, should send their orders immediately to their 
respective Booksellers. 


Published for Henry CoLsury, by his Successors, Hurst & Buackert, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





The SECOND VOLUME is now reEapy, of the 


CHEAP EDITION OF MISS STRICKLAND’S 
LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND, 


To be completed in Eight Monthly Volumes, post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. each, bound, illustrated with PoRTRAITS OF EVERY 
QuEeEN, and including, besides all other late Improvements, a cor1ous Iypex. 

Vol. IL comprises the Lives and Portraits of the following Queens :—Isabella of Valois, second Queen of Richard IT. ; 
Joanna of Navarre, Queen of Henry 1V.; Katharine of Valois, Queen of Henry V.; Margaret of Anjou, Queen of 
Henry VI.; Elizabeth Woodville, Queen of Edward IV.; Anne of Warwick, Queen of Richard IIL; Elizabeth of York, 
Queen of Henry VII.; Katharine of Arragon and Anne Boleyn, Queens of Henry VIII. 


Also, just published, the FOURTH and CONCLUDING VOLUME, price 6s. bound, of the 


CHEAP RE-ISSUE OF EVELYN’S DIARY 
AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


“We rejoice to welcome this beautiful and compact edition of ‘ Evelyn’—one of the most valuable and interesting 
works in the language, naw deservedly regarded as an English classic.”’—Examiner. 
In a few days, 


PEPYS’ DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


A New and Improved Liprary Epition, in 4 vols. demy 8vo., price 10s. 6d. each, illustrated with Portraits and other 
Plates, and with numerous additional Notes, Letters, &c. Edited by LORD BRAYBROOKE, 


Published for Henry CoLsury, by his Successors, Hurst & Buackert, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


MISS PARDOE’S NEW NOVEL, 
REGINALD LYLE. 

MR. BAILLIE COCHRANE’S NEW 

FLORENCE THE BEAUTIFUL. 


“A very engaging story, which awakens true sympathy, and is read with the relish of genuine enjoyment.” Morning 
Post.—*‘‘A tale well calculated to excite our deepest interest. The story may be pronounced the best that has yet appeared 
from the pen of the talented author.” Morning Herald. 


MRS. 





NOVEL, 


Just ready, in 3 vols. 


CORE’S NEW NOVEL, 
PROGRESS AND PREJUDICE. 


** Aloof, with hermit eye, I scan 
The present deeds of present man,”"—COLERIDGE. 
Now ready, in 3 vols. 


ALICE WENTWORTH: A NOVEL. 


“ This novel (says the Atheneum) reminds us of the tales by Lady Scott, which had power and pathos enough to get 
a hearing and keep a place, even though Lister, Ward, and Bulwer were all in the field with their manly experience of 
modern life and society. Alice Wentworth is as gracious a heroine-heiress as has for many a year past been introduced 
into the world of novel readers.” 

“ A novel of exciting interest, fraught with passion, and abounding in romantic adventure.”—Morning Post. 


Now ready, in 3 vols. dedicated to the Ear. or CARLISLE, 


THE DAUCHTER OF THE SOUTH. 


By Mrs. CLARA WALBEY. 





Author of ‘ The Hermit,’ * The Events of a Year.’ 


Horst & Buackett, Publishers, Successors to Henry Colburn, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
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ROHNER’S MUSICAL COMPOSITION. 7 
Now ready, in 4to. price 21s. or separately in 3 Parts, 108, each, 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE on MUSICAL 
COMPOSITION. By Georce WitneLm Riuver, in asso- 
ciation with an English Gentleman. ‘ 
‘art I. The Laws of Harmonic Combination: Rhythm, Tona 
na. 1 and the Application of these to the Monodic Style of 
Composition. Price 10s. ; 
Part IL. Counterpoint ; and the First Species of the Polyodic 
Style of Composition. Price 108 
Part III. Imitation; Fugue; Canon; constituting the Second 
Species of the Polyodic Style of Composition. Price 10s, 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


ONNIE BESSIE GRAY, the New Scotch 
Ballad, sung by Miss Poole; Kitty Tyrrell, the new Irish 
Ballad, sung by Mr. Genge and by Mr. Leffler, 2s. each, post free. 
hich are the two most successful songs of the season? Unques- 
tionably, Bonnie Bessie Gray and Kitty Tyrrell. by the Author 
and be ace | of Bon yay 4 — a The sale of these 
coun y thousai 
sea poi Charles Jeffreys, 21, Soho-square. 


GIGNOR PEROJETTI.—New Edition of a 

Collection of SHORT PROGRESSIVE VOCALIOZZOS 
for MEZZO-SOPRANO VOICE, to be had at R. W. Ollivier’s, 
19, Old Bond-street, Piccadilly.—The above have met with great 
success, and have been reprinted in Austria, Germany, Holland, 
and Belgium. 











MESSIAH.—438. 


; N OVELLO’S ORIGINAL OCTAVO EDI- 
TION.—Hanpeu’s MESSIAH, bound, 48—Also, folio, 10s. ; 
folio, bound, 128, 6d.—Full Score (Walsh’s), 258.—Sep. Vocal Parts, 
folio, each 28. 6d.; Ditto, 8vo. each 1s. 6d.—OUrchestral Parts and 
every Song and Chorus singly 
CREATION.—3s. 
OVELLO’S ORIGINAL OCTAVO EDI- 
TION.—Haypn’s CREATION, bound, 38.—Also, folio, 128.; 
folio, bound, 148. 6d.—Sep. Vocal Parts, folio, each 1s. 9d.—Orches- 
tral Parts and every Song aad Chorus singly, 
JUDAS MACCAB.EUS.—48. 
OVELLO’S ORIGINAL OCTAVO EDI- 
TION.—Hanpet’s JUDAS MACCABAUS, bound, 43.— 
Also, folio, sewed, 158.; folio, bound, 178. 6d.—Full Score (Walsh’s) 
—Sep. Vocal Parts, folio, each, 2%. 7d; Ditto, 8vo. each, 1s, 6.— 
Orchestral Parts and every Song and Chorus singly. 
SAMSON.— 4s. 
OVELLO’S ORIGINAL OCTAVO EDI- 
TION, — Hanpew’s SAMSON, bound, 4s. — Also, folio, 
sewed, 15s.; folio, bound, 178, 6d.—Sep. Vocal Parts, folio, each, 28.; 
Ditto, svo. each, 1s. 6d.—Orchestral Parts and every Song an 
Chorus singly. 
OVELLO’S OCTAVO CHORUSES.— 
Every CHORUS from all the 22 Oratorios, is printed singly, 
at lid., 3d., 44d, or 6d. complete. 
Novello, London and New York. 

















Fifth Edition, 3s, 6d. 
ASEGUE'’S FRENCH PROSE. After Ollen- 
dorff’s System. Recommended by the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD. 

Containing 132 Exercises—56 Notes (comparing the -—- Lan- 
guage with the French)—a Dictionary of 2,000 Words, frequent! 
occurring in the Exercises, which may be written or dome viv 
voce, that no doubt can be left of the Student's success. No other 
work required, 
____—*F-.& J. Rivington, 3, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall 


Just published, in Two vols. crown 8vo. bound in cloth, price 12s., 
_ With Indices to the whole work, 
HE Third and Concluding Part of the SACRED 
: ANNALS. The Gentile Nations, or the History and Religion 
of the Egyptians, Assyrians, Babylonians, Medes, Persians, (ireeks, 
and Romans, collected from Ancient Authors and Holy Scripture, 
including the recent Discoveries in Egyptian, Persian, and 
Assyrian Inscriptions: forming a complete connexion of Sacred 
and Profane History, and showing the fulfilment of Sacred Pro- 
phecy. By GEORGE SMITH, F.A.S., Member of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, of the Koyal Society 
of Literature, &c. 

Also may be had, the preceding Parts of the SACRED ANNALS: 
—The Patriarchal A ;. or, the History and Religion of the 
World, from the Creation to the Death of Isaac, price 10s. ; and the 
History and Religion of the Hebrew People. 2 vols. price 128, The 
whole work complete, 11. 14s. 

“These volumes complete one of the most instructive, valuable, 
and remarkable works ever offered to the public. A work which 
all ought to read and study, as containing information of deep 
and universal interest, which cannot so well or so fully 
obtained from any other book we know.”"—Cornwall Gazette. 

Longman & Co. London. 








Just published, price Sixpence, 
DUCATION BEST PROMOTED by PER- 
FECT FREEDOM, NOT by STATE ENDOWMENTS. 
y EDWARD BAINES. 
London : John Snow, Paternoster row. Leeds: Reid Newsome. 


BRITISH GUIANA. 
Nearly ready, 2 vols. royal 8vo. 

[HE HISTORY of BRITISH GUIANA: 
competing ® GENERAL DESCRIPTION of the COLONY, 

a NARRATIVE of some of the PRINCIPAL EVENTS from the 
Earliest Period of its Discovery to the Present Time ; together 
with an Account of the Climate, Geology, Staple Products, and 
— ome: HENRY G. DALTON, M.D 
London: Lo: , : and Lo 


ngman, Brown, Green, and L 

TWELFTH Thousand (Revised), price 1s. . 
T HE RESULTS of the CENSUS of GREAT 
BRITAIN in 1851; with a Description of the MACHINERY 
and PROCESSES employed to obtain the RETURNS ; also an 

Appendix of Tables of Keference. 
By EDWARD CHESHIRE, F.S.S. 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 
*x* Sold by all Booksellers ; and at all the Railway Stations. 


This ai published, price 10s. 6d. Vol. I. a 
EDLSVA OPES, EMPERORS, KINGS, 
an SADERS ; . GE . 
PALESTINE, from 2.0. 11830 5. ae NY and 
< By Mrs. WILLIAM BUSK. 
ants Myo ay had an his Ny Fs the state of society 
iy Lee ey ges, may turn wit vantage to the pages of 














mm. 
Hookham & Sons, Old Bond-street, 





’ 
eae ___CFes. 11,54 
a 
Post 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 6d. —— 


STRUGGLES FOR LIFE; 


OR, THE 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A DISSENTING MINISTER. 


A Narrative of unusual interest, containing remarkable illustrations of Providence, and descriptions of 
events, circumstances, and persons which cannot fail to attract attention. ; 


Notices oF THE PREss. 


‘It is long since we have read a narrative so true, so heart-stirring, so thorough] rvad i 
sciousness of the great realities of life." — Daily News. 7 ey peel ah 0 Profound con. 

“That his narrative is truthful and graphic, few p will be disp 
the book.”—Morning Post. 

“* We have tried to identify him with some of the living generation ; but so well has he balanced the mask that 
have not been able to attain to anything like certainty. We are, nevertheless, inclined to believe that he is a Seotcheee 





d to doubt who take the trouble of reading 


by birth, and a poet; we think, moreover, that he is, beyond doubt, a man of high capabilities. He i 
the Gospel of Christ."— British Banner.” P : settias € 18 not ashamed of 


London: W. & F. G. Casu, 5, Bishopsgate Without. Edinburgh: J. Menzies. Dublin: J. M‘Giasnay 





Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, price 4s, 


THE HALF CENTURY: 


ITS HISTORY, POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. 
(1800 to 1853.) 
By WASHINGTON WILKS. 
Second Edition Revised, with an additional Chapter to 1853. 


“The style is lively, the facts well sorted and arranged, and the political bias sufficiently subdued, being, moreover 
pretty generally on the right side.”— Daily News. : 
** The book will be found a useful compendium ; attractive from the greatness of the events and their contemporary 
nature, readable from the clear conception and well-compacted style of the writer.”—Spectator. e 

‘** A very serviceable review of the opinions and events which have agitated the last fifty years.”—Leader, 

“A volume eminently readable and instructive ; abounding in opinions by which all may profit, and replete with 
facts, of which none should be ignorant.”— Weckly News. 

**Containing an intelligent digest of contemporaneous history from the pen of a decided reformer and earnest 
thinker.”— Western Times. 

** A concise and well-brought-together history, clearly written and full of useful information.”—Economist. 

“ The literary merits of the performance are high,—powerful and vivacious writing, clear and consistent developement 
of the course of events, keen perfection of character, and graphic generalizations, are its strongly-marked features....... 
Best of all, thorough faith in principles, breadth of view, and generous enthusiasm, give the book a truthful ring, and a 
hearty glow, which quicken thought and stir sympathy in the reader.’—Nonconformist. 


Just published, post Svo. cloth, price 6s. 6d. 


CURIOSITIES OF LONDON LIFE; 


PHASES, PHYSIOLOGICAL AND SOCIAL, 


OF 


THE GREAT METROPOLIS. 


By CHARLES MANBY SMITH, 


Autor oF ‘THe WorkiING May’s WAY IN THE WORLD.’ 


* In one sense, this volume belongs to the class of light literature; in another, it possesses far higher pretensions—for 
it not only amuses, but instructs. To those who merely wish to wile away an idle hour, the variety of incident, and the 
discriminating touches of social portraiture, will render this book most welcome, while more reflective readers will find 
in this exhibition of the inner life of the toiling thousands of this great metropolis, materials for thinking which ought to 
stimulate the great philanthropist, and awaken the attention of statesmen. Of its kind and character, it may take its 
stand with the searching revelations of Mr. Mayhew, and we can give the book no higher praise—it would be unjust to accord 
it less.” —Illustrated London News. : j 

‘The author has, he tells us, for many years regarded the streets of London as a book, in which those who run may 
read as they go. The work bears out the author's view of the streets. His revelations are, in many cases, strange and 
startling. Many of our author’s sketches have appeared in our columns, and must have struck the reader by their gra- 
phic power.”—Daily News. : J 

** Although the field of inquiry upon which Mr. Smith has entered, has already been explored by a popular writer, his 
‘Curiosities of London Life’ will be hailed with pleasure and read with eagerness. It is a book evidencing more than 
ordinary powers of observation and keen appreciation of character. Few persons whose lot it is to perambulate the 


streets of London, can fail to recognize and admit the fidelity of the portraits which Mr. Smith has drawn.” 
Morning Post. 


Just published, post 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


THE WORKING MAN’S WAY IN THE WORLD: 


BEING THE 


Autobiography of a Journeyman Printer, 


** We wish to draw the attention of our readers to a volume before us, not because it is the autobiography of a work- 
ing-man, but because, irrespective of the author's literary opportunities, it is full of amusement and instruction, and at 
the same time, suggestive of cheering and ennobling thoughts.”—Chambers's Journal. if ta 

‘© We have seldom read a book that keeps the attention so perpetually awake, by the variety of situations it depicts 
with so much graphic skill, and the strong common sense with which the author looks at men and things.”—Eclectic Rev. 





‘* The story is one of enterprise and adventure in common life, and it contains much information as well as amuse 


ment for the general reader. Of various phases of London life, and of printing offices and the trade in particular, curious 
notices are given.” —Literary Gazette. 

“The Journeyman Printer will be favourably received by the reading public. He has certainly revealed some of 
the secrets of the printing house, and has made us familiar with all its inmates, from the ‘ devil’ upwards, and from the 
overseer downwards. His book is a pleasant book, and one that will arrest attention.”—Critic. 


London: W. & F. G, Cas, 5, Bishopsgate Without. 
Dublin: J. McGLASHAN, and J. B. GILPIN. Edinburgh: JOHN MENZIES. 
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Just published, price ls. ae 
OSS of “ The MERIDIAN,” Sypyey Pas- 
L” xoeR-surP, and Courageous Rescue eof the Crew and Pas- ; 
sets DF Captain ow age and Grew. of “The Monmouth, 
can Whaler. By 2 ae an LUTWYCHE, Esq., of the 
¢ Temple a ‘2 Austra’ Saaee Correspondent of 
wisi Chronicle.” ai *The Morning Chronicle,’ of 


23, Portugal-street, | Vinecin's Inn. 
blished, 8 loth, price 
EID'S Zeseneui on ‘the 1 INTELLECTUAL 
R POW by 8 * MAN. From Collected Writings. 


r WILLIAM TAMILTO N, Bart., 
a Teith the Foot Notes of the Editor. 


h Author, 8vo. cloth, price 25s. 
The wees of THOMAS REID, D.D., 


with Selecti from his blished Letters, 
Reta Supplementary Dissertations. 3rd edition. 
The Se uel of the Dissertations, the Preface, and Indices, will 


shortly follow. | sy Macl & Stewart. 


This day, No. VI. price 2s. 6d., published uarter! ly, 
HE RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW: consist- 
of Criticisms upon, Anelgees of, fond Extracts from 
) Ah. Jseful, Valuable, and Scarce Uld Boo 
Contents. 
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Drayton’s Pelyeibion. 
Penn’s No Cross nD 
P sambulation of Ken 
Kieony of the sae pe Lg Time of Charles I. 
Russia under Peter ti 
Jife and vee of Leland t the Antiquary. 
ey! Yon en 
’ pment Literoria :- na the "Child lof Bristow, a Metrical Legend. 
V “0 e I. pp. 438, Svo. cloth, 10s, 6d. is ready. 
*e* a P. vo. clot " 
5 hn Rasel Beh es oe ae square, London. 


ISTOIRE DE t ARCHITECT URE Sacrée 
du quatriéme au Sinlome siécle dans les anciens évéchés de 
Gexive, Lavsanne et Sion. Par J. D, BLAVIGN AC, Architecte. 
One vol. 8vo. pp. 450, and 3 Plates, and a to. aes of 82 — of 
Architecture, re, Seulpture, F rescoes, Reliquaries, &c. &c. 2l. 1 
A = marke’ Pye and worth the notice of the “Architect, 
, ani 
Tne Russell S Smith, 36, Soho-square, London. 


NEW TOPOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 


ISTORY and ANTIQUITIES of the TOWN 
of MARLBOROUGH, and more generally of the entire 
Hundred tt J in Vy ire. By JAMES WAYLEN, Esq. 
cuts, cloth. 
“ii volume es a portion of Wilts not occupied by Sir 
C. Hoare and other topographers. 


DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT of LIVER- 

POOL, as it was —_ the past 6 parter of the Eighteenth 
Century, 1775-1800. By RICHARD BROOKE, + FSA. A 
handsome vol. royal 8vo. with illustrations, cloth. 1. 5a. 
ANTIQUITIES of the BOROUGH of LEEDS, 

Described and Illustrated. By JAMES WARDELL, Esq. 
§yo, 16 Plates, mostly coloured. 78. 6d.; large paper, 128. 


Asta QUITIES of SHROPSHIRE. By the 
R._W. EYTON, Rector of Ryton. Royal 8vo. with 
Plates. Parts I. and II. 58. each. Published Quarterly. 


ISTORY of GREAT YARMOUTS, con- 
taining the Origin, Foundation,and History * that Ancient 
Borough; and an Account of its Government, Incorporation, 
Liberties, and Franchises; with a Description of the Public Build- 
ings, Churches, Conn and other Reli zlous Houses of the Middle 
Ages, &. Os iled by HENRY MANSHIP, Town Clerk temp, 
ueen Elizabe' Edited LS OHARLES JOHN PALMER, F.S.A. 
Shick vol. 3 Sto. pp. 456, with 11 Illustrations, half- bound. il. la. 


ISTORICAL ACCOUNT of the CISTER- 
CIAN ABBEY of SALLEY in CRAVEN, YORKSHIRE, 
ByJ. HARLAND. Royal Svo. 12 Plates, cloth. 4s. 6d, 


NOTE 3S on the CHURCHES in the Counties 
of KENT, SUSSEX, and SURREY, mentioned in Domes- 
day Book, and those of more recent Date, with some Account of 
the Sepuichral Memorials and other Antiquities. By the Rev. 
ARTHUR HUSSEY. Thick 8vo. tine Plates of singular Archi- 
tecture, cloth. 188. 
John Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square, London. 
GENCY.—The DIRECTORS of the MITRE 
. LIFE AsSURAECE ASSOCIATION continue to receive 
arties d with references) 
for inte Apmen of this | —— in the various Towns of England 
aad Scotlan: mission allowed is highly remunerative. 
The business of this A Association embraces the granting of Life 
ces of every kind, including guarantees for fidelity of trust; 
sad of immediate, deferred and Seecensing Sx Annuities, upon a new 


mrinciple. For detailed Prospectuses, app! 
"Rall Mall, London," SP BRIDGES, Secretary. 


HE “LONDON and COUNTY ” will be found 


4 most eligible office for transacting every Gepetiption of Life 
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snd Fire Assurance business. For Pros wore ist + BP 
4 New Bridge-street, Blac anager. 
Active ee wanted in Town and nat) 











BLISHED 
VICTORIA LIFE OFF ICE, 78, Kise WILLIAM- 
EET, MANSION HOUSE, LON iN. 

The ae .. of the Company embraces every ee of risk 
(Home or Foreign) connected with Life Assuran: 

Loans continue to be made to Assurers on undoubted Personal 
Security; also on Freeholds, Laneeholds, and Life Interests, &c. 

WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary. 


ALFRED LIFE ASSURANCE and DEFER- 
RED ANNUITY “Satish +7, Lothbury, London, 















Jobn Pemberton Heywood, Esq 
George Frederick Heprond, Ea 





a. | charles Heaton Ellis, Esq. 
George Wodehouse Currie, Esq. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—The Hon. ELIOT T. YORK 
G. 'y-Chairman—WILLIAM JAMES M WELL, Esq. 
Ives Haymond Barker, Esq. | William James Lancaster, 
George Fred. Dickson, Esq. Charles Snell Paris, Esq. 
Heaton Ellis, Esq, Ernest A. Bhophensen, Esq. 
Samuel Gurney Fry, Esq. Lieut.-Col. Tulloc 
fe Aesumenees @ of oe description can be elected with this 
n, 
Deferred Annuities granted with options ue on very | suvvanabte 
‘rms, aia iW, HAMPTON, Seorctary, 














id. 











ANNUITIES on the MUTUAL PRINCIPLE 
NGINEERS’, MASONIC, and UNIVERSAL 
todo UTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 345, Strand, 


Purchesersef Annuities admitted to participation in the Profits, 
Policy Stamps opele my ¢ by the Society. - 
ree 


of charge. 
liberal comeniosion | allowed to Solicitors aud Agents on the 
wy of business. 


ANTHONY PECK, M.A., Assistant Actuary. 





YAMILY EN DOW MENT, LIFE 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 





SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
LONDON, 





SHARE OF PROFIT INCREASED FROM 


ONE-HALF TO FOUR-FIFTHS. 
Policies effected with by | Society after Midsummer, 1850, 
remaiuing in force at each Septennial period of eg will pat 
ticipate in FOUR-FIFTHS of the Net Profits of the Soc ay 
accruing after Midsummer, 1850, in proportion to their contribu- 
tions to those profits, = according to the conditions contained 
in 1 Society's Pros 
The Premiums required by this Society for Snearios 5 young 
lives are lower than in many other old-established off 
—y — Fy fully protected from all risk by an ample guaran- 
ee fund i to the d funds derived from the 
~ Policy Beaae paid by the Office. 
Prospectuses be obtained at the Office -% Zhecninselie 
of the Agents of the Soc’ vA 
S HENRY LIDDERDAL Actuary. 


PREMIUMS REDUCED THIRTY PER CENT. 








ma 
street, canten, o t: of on 





ANNUAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
M4, Wetateogtnne London, and 30, Brown-street, Manchester. 


Directors, 
THE CHISHOLM, Chairman. 
RICHARD HARTLEY KENNEDY, Esq. 0 sy” agua 
Colonel Michael E. Bagneld. William Morley, E; 


Francis “jee =" Robert Francis Power, Esq. 
Alexander Ro! Irvine, Esq. 

John Inglis Jerdein, Esq. Archibald Spens, Esq. 
James John Kinloch, Esq. protein Valiant, Esq. 
Henry Lawson, Rev. F. W. J. Vickery. 


This Society is established on the tried and approved principle 
of Mutual Assurance. The funds are accumulated for the exclu- 
sive benefit of the Policy-holders, under their own immediate 
superintendence and control. The Profits are divided annually, 
and applied in reduction of the current Premiums. 

The Annual Gene: Meeting of this Society was held on the 
_ of May, _—" ier a Report of the business for the last year 

“> t it of most satisfactory —. 

Ita appeared that whilst the Assurances effected in 1851 were 44 pe: 
cent. beyond those of 1850, ap 70 per cent. beyond those of 1849, 

and 130 per cent. beyond those of 1848, the Assurances effected in 
1852 considerably exceeded those of 1851, 325 new Policies having 
been issued in that year, ee Assurances to the extent o 
16,6001, the yeasty P on Ww - d to 6, 1 
also that the t ti f the first five months of the 
present year were greater than those of the corresponding | 
of 1852, or of an, preceding year, whilst during the whole period 
referred to, the claims arising from deaths were much below their 
estimated amount. A resolution was thereupon passed, continuing 
a reduction of 30 per cent. on the Premiums payable on all Poli- 
cies on the participating scale, on which five or more annual pre- 
miums had been previously made. 
redit is allowed for half the Annual Premiums for the first five 








ome 





Pa 


The _ The following Table exemplifies the effect of the present reduction. 














Age meunt ieee seal | Rotestion Annual 
when ye Pre | remium 
Assured. | “ hitherto ‘paid. 30 per Cent. | now payable. 
20 £1,000 £2017 6 £6 5 3 £1412 3 
25 1,000 2300 518 0 1620 
35 1,500 4315 0 | 13 2 6 3012 6 
45 2,000 8011 8 | 2 3 6 56 8 2 





A. K. IRVINE, Managing Director. 
_14, Waterloo-place, London. 


UARDIAN FIRE AND LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, No. 11, Lombard-street, 
London. 





Directors. 
Sir Walter R. Farquhar, ‘Bart. Chairman, 
Francis Hart Dyke, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 
Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. Stewart Maxjeribeni, Esq. 
John pie, Esq John Martin, E at 
Sir W. |. Farquhar, Bart. | Rowland Mitchel Esq. 
Aa Hankey, Jun. Esq, ames Morris, Ea 
John Harvey, Esq. {M.P.| Henry Norman, 


John G. Hubbard, Esq. att. R. Rey: meets un. Esq. 


George J ohnstone, Esq. John Thornton, bat 
John phones, Esq. James Tulloch, E: 
John Loch, E: Henry Vigne, ies” 
Auditors. 
A. W. Robarts, Esq. | Henry Sykes Thornton, Esq. 
Lewis Loyd, Jun. Esq. a Henry Smith, Esq. 


George Keys, Esq. 
Griffith Davies, 2 F.R. Tee. Actuary. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Under the provisions of an Act of 

Parliament, this Company now offers to future Insurers Four-/i 

of the P’ h Quinquen 3! a ora Low Rate of Pre- 

mium, Ww ithout pestlenenen of Profits. 

The next division of Profits will be declared in June, 1855, when 

all Participating Policies which shall have subsisted at least one 

year at Christmas, 1854, will be allowed to share in “ae Profits. 

At the several past Divisions of Protits made by this a any, 

the Reversionary Bonuses added to the Policies from One-Hal/ the 

ae weneun |, on an average of the different me 6 8, to —— — 

it. per Annum on the sums insured, and 

Maded a at the four Septennial Divisions exceeded 770. Ye 
FOREIGN RISKS,—The Extra Premiums required for the 

East and West indies the British Colonies, and the northern 

parts of the United States of America, have been mate y 


IN VALID LIVES. —Persons who are not in such sound health 
as would enable them to insure their Lives at the Tabular Pre- 
miums may have their Lives insured at Extra, Premiums. 

LOANS granted on life policies to the extent of their values, 
rovided such a shall have been effected a sufficient time to 
ave attained in each case a value not under 5¢ 

ASSIGN MENTS of  POLICIES— Written N otices of, received 


ad by the Company, and no charge will be 


made. real patie Ti 
RE DEPARTM pn pm ag effected upon every de- 








aiglae of property at the usual ra’ 


anid eegistens L 


e 12, Chatham- piace —— Lo 
CAPITAL ‘£500,000 neem 
William Butterworth Bayle: . Chai rene, 

a Fuller, Esq. Bepady-Chairma - 

Lewis Burrow 3q. dward onl Esq. 

Robert Bruce Chichater, Esq. Colonel Ouseley. 

M jor Henderson. jor Turner. 

Cc. Esq. Joshua Walker, Esq. 





The BON US for the present year is the same as that decl 
last year, viz.: Twenty per Cent. in reduction of the Premium to 
—"y 2 have made Five Annual Payments or more on the 
Endowments and Annuities gaued as usual, 
The Society has Branch Establishenect 
and Bombay. hemo ve ments at Calcutta, Madras, 
** Tables o' th English 
application at the Office. EAA Gat adien, cam No Rake 


JOHN CAZEN OVE, Becretary. 


NITED ‘KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
., COMPANY, 8, WATERLOO-PLACE, PALL MALL, 
LONDON ; 45, North Hanover-street, Edinburgh ; 120, St. Vin. 
cent-street, Yt and 47, 7, Dame-street, Du 
Esta tablished 1834. Capital, One Million. 
Annual [asome above 120,0002., arising f rom the tone of upwards 


of 8,000 Poli 
Parties effecting I ae ith this G hi Poli 
ies effecting ee wi Jompany have Policies 
issued to them free of Stamp Duty. — . 

By speaes Act of Parliament, "iNcoME TAX is recoverable 
from the Commissioners of income Tax, on Premiums paid to this 
Company for Insurances effected by any Person on his own Life or 
on the Life of his Wife, provided such amount does not exceed one- 
sixth part of his whole amount of profits and gains. A copy of the 
clause of the Act may be obtained 4 application at the Office, 
and 7 other information afforded 

Sept. 14, 1853, EDWARD LEN _ Rot, 

ent Director. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


QcorrisH EQUITABLE GUTUAL) LIFE 
ASSURANCE S0CI 
Pessevers.. . 26, St. Andrew-square. 
Lonpon........ $196, Bishopsgate-street. 
To SECURE THE ADVANTAGE OF THIS YEAR'S ENTRY, PROPOSALS 
MUST BE LODGED aT THE Heap Orrick, OR AT ANY OF THE 
Society's AGENCIES, ON OR BEFORE Ist Marcu. 


POLICIES EFFECTED ON OR BEFORE Ist Marc, 1854, 
RECEIVE Six ¥ 


Manca, 1859, 


WILL 
EARS’ ADDITIONS aT THE ALLOCATION AT IsD 


ROBT. CHRISTIE, Manager. 
WM. FINLAY, Secretary. 
WM. COOK, Agent. 

126, Bishopsgate-street, Feb. 1, 1854, 


TITUTED 1 
ScoTTisH EQUITA BLS LIFE ASSURANCE 


Incorporated by Royal an a Special Act of ParliamenS 
Head Office—E DIN BURGH, 26, St. Anprew Square. 
Manager—ROBERKT CHRISTIB, E 
LON DON—126, BisnopsGaTE-STREET, Racine. 
GLASGO W—103, Sr. VINCENT-STREET. 


THE SOOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE §8v- 
grest is ae as posateriy oy to afford Provision 
for Fam: A. tablished zou r 1831, upon the 
principle aes MU UAL CONTRIBU TION. ¢ e Surplus or Profit 
wholly divisible among the Members; and the Additions 
which have been made to Policies at the Periodical Investigations 
ef the Society afford Sm pw ute of the prosperity of the 
Institution, and the great ntages derived by its Members. 
The following a exhibit t the Additions already made :— 
A Policy for 1,000/., opened in 1832, is now increased to 1 98. 4d 
A Policy for} *0004. , opened in 1536, is now increased to 1,4071. 188. 1d, 
A Policy for 1,0002., opened in 1840, is now increased to 1,2971. 158. 7d. 





The Profits are Ascertained ont | Behind Triennially amongst 
Policies of more than Five Years’ D 

The Annual Revenue is upwards of | ry ool, 

The A Amount of Assurances in Force is upwards of 4,000,0002, 
sterling. 
The Xmount Paid to the Rep 
exceeds 500,0002. sterling. 

The Total Amount of Vested Additions Allocated to Policies 
ex eee 6 00L. 7 

jated Fund 


is 
} nt. Granted to Members to the Extent of the Office Value of 
their Policies. 


Copies of the Annual Report, Forms of Proposal, and all infor- 
mation may be had on application atanyofthes Society’ 's Offices, in 


Town or Country. 
ROBT. CHRISTIE, Manager. 
wm. gin hAY, Secretary. 


Cc , Agent, 
126, Bishopsgate-street, London. 


d Memb 





ives of D 





December, 1853. 


OOSEY ’SNEW PATENT MODELCORN sr 
& PISTONS, price Seven Guineas.—In calling attention 
a new and very beautiful model CORNET a PISTONS which 
y & Sons have wd soemoleted, they woul 
ol at, ‘vith the assistance of the most able Professors in 
London, they have succeeded in uniting i this instrument a perfect 
intonation with a clear, rich. rilliant Log Kany before 
attained to such perfection in the Cornet a Pistons. ys further, 
be played —— effort even by one inexperienced in the use o! 
brass instruments.— Boosey & Sons, Holles-stree Tnstru- 
ment Manufacture tx. Music Publishers to Her ajesty’s 
Army and the Hon. E. 1. Company's Service. 


J. ¢ & I. ERAT, Patent Harp Manufacturers, 
Berners-street, Oxford-street, beg to inform the Nobility, 
Fe My ‘and the Public that they are now manufacturing a light 
and elegant, small-sized, double-emovement HARP, strongly 
recommended rie faculty for the use of young ladies and thi 
of delicate health, the large Harp being found much too cay tor 
eneral practice. A large assortment of Instruments, Harps, and 
‘ianofortes for ¥.. or hire on moderate terms. Harps qa! 
taken in exchange. Repairs of all Kinds executed. The S uspeli- 
sion Sounding Board, as fovented & a & L. Erat for N. C. Boe 
see his FIRST SIX WEEKS’ IN TRUGTION for the HARP’ 
Tunings attended to. Strings and every requisite always on hand. 


IAMONDS, PEARLS, and all PRECIOUS 
STONES any ie full value, at Messrs. 


TESSIER & SONS, M Jewellers, 32, South Audley- 
street, and 26, New Bond t, where an extensive assortment of 











J ewellery of the newest I~ ns a ——” in stock, at 25 per cent. 
lower than other houses, on the 
Premises, 


ir own 
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THE ATHENAUM 








ZONE.—J. COX, Pharmaceutical Chemist, 
begs to inform MEDICAL METROROLOGISTS that nes ie 
now able to supply them with Dr. 
Register oo.’ < noe Test Papers pecpaned poo to = 
ti 
a ‘OZ0NOMETERS and REGISTERED FORMS 
sent free by post fo 
porzaszs TEST PAPERS (Annual Supply), 5¢ 6d.—REGIS- 
TER OBIS, 32 oak; poet fe e, 4d. 
be accompanied by a post-office order, made 
oayabls at Camberwell G: 


All pa om 
le Agent, Joux Cox, Chemist, 3, Rye-lane, Peckham, Surrey. 


MORDAN’S GOLD PENS, so suitable for 
e gifts and presentation, at 5s., 1 and 208. each; pocket 
oye. — for same, 58.; or silver holder, with ever-pointed 
pencil , 108, 6d. each ae ane de by peat. LOCK Wv0OD’s, 
-~y- aker, 75, New p Rw where 
none but these eet ect pens are kept ; so many worthl 
imitations renders special not notice necessary. 


ARDEN ORNAMENTS: :—193 different De- 
signs of Vases, 74 Statues and views 4 various sizes, 38 
Figures of Animals, 15 Flower Baskets, an oo variety of 
Coane from 10l. to 4001., 22 Sun-dial filin, c.—May be in- 
Spected at AUSTIN & SEELEY’s Works, 1 to 4, Keppel-row, 
ew-r 

















Sociery of ARTS PRIZE SHILLING BOX 
of WATER COLOURS, used by H.R.H. pines ALBERT, 
to be had of the successful competinen, JOSH — 133, 
Bunhill-row, Finsbury. None are uine — bear his 
address, and a fao-simile of the med ron the lid o! the x. Seut 
db; Loe on receipt of 1s. mee in stamps. J. K.’s unrivalled Drawin 
nine es, 2d. each, or 18, yd. per dozen; an 
Mathematical fostwemente. Manufacturer of every other requisite 
of the Fine Arts. 


IVE GUINEAS.—Mnr. Wa. H. HALSE, the 
edical Galvanist, of 22, Brunswick-square, London, informs 

his tends = his FIVE-GUINEA AP PARATUSES are now 
qeedy= ae 6 WO postage uae for his Pamphlet on Medical 


Cr raente ot TROUPEANU, original Inventor and 
Patentee of the DIURNAL DAY-LIGHT REFLECTORS, 
and, by a tment, Manufacturer to Her Majesty, begs leave to 
yeming, te e — c of the cary dvanta of his invention | to light up 
and gt derived at this 
d large, Manufactories in London, 
est shton, Staly-Bridge, &c. &c., | 
same time he thinks it a duty 
Snonsaben upon ie ak, inform ~ public that M. Chappuis, of 10, 
St. Mary-Axe, the Paten‘ he Myriastractic Reflectors. bis | 
ex-Agent, not having wctisfied the judgment of the Court of E 
ehequer, issued an attachment ye vo on the 12th of last | 
month, and on the 19th he was _p priso: 
OFFICE, No. 22, MIDDLE- OW, *LOLBORN, LONDON. 

















OSS’S PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT and 
LANDSCAPE LENSES,.—These Lenses give correct defi 
nition at the centre and margin of the picture, and have their 
visual and chemical acting foci coincident. 


Great Exhibition Jurors’ 


Pp. 

“Mr. Ross lenses for Portraiture having the greatest 
intensity yet a ipetnned, by procuring the pee ety wet ofthe chemi- 
cal, actinic and visual rays. The spherical aberration is also very 
carefully corrected, both in the central and oblique pencils.” 

“Mr. Ross has exhibited the best Camera in the Exhibition. It 
is furnished with a double achromatic object-lens, about 3 inches 
inaperture. There is no stop, the field is flat, and the image very 


perfect up to the edge. 
Cai taloge es sent upon application. 
A. Ross, 2, Featherstone buildings, High Holborn. 


XCITED PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPERS 

READY for USE. Post Address Mans .—All kinds and sizes 

sent ently through the Post.—A Marx Cator, 1, Claylands- 
place, Clapham-road, near London. 


HOTOGRAPHIC CAMERAS.— Orrewm1's 

REGISTERED DOUBLE-BODIED FOLDING CAMERA 

is superior ~ every other ong = Camera, from its capability of 

‘ocal adjustment, its extreme 

oer Th ana i its adaptation for Takin either Views or Portraits, 
Maybe had of A. Ross, 2, Featherstone-buildings, High Holborn. 

very description of Camera, Slides, or Tri Stands, may be 

obtained at his Manuracrory, 24, Charlotte-terrace, Burnsbury- 

road, Islington.—New Inventions, Models, &c. made to order or 

from drawings.—The Trade supplied. 














STEREOSCOPES. 


LAND & LONG, 153, FLEET-STREET, 
OPTICIANS and PHIL OSOPHICAL INSTRUMENT 
MAKERS, invite attention to their stock of STEREOSCOPES of 
all kinds, and in various materials ; also, to their New and exten- 
sive assortment of STEREOSCOPIC PICTURES for the same, in 
DAGUERREOTYPE, on PAPER, and TRANSPAKENT AL- 
BUMEN PICTURES on GLASS, ‘including Views of London, 
Paris, the Rhine, Windsor, &c. These Pictures, for minuteness of 
poe and truth in the representation of natural objects are unri- 


vAVIEATSTONE’S REFLECTING STEREOSCOPES, adapted 
for the exhibition of large views. Pictures for the same in great 


variet; 
*, LAND & Lona, Opticians, 153, Pleet-street, London. 
Se Pamiliar B E of the Ph ’ sent on appli- 
cation. 


OLLODION PORTRAITS and VIEWS, 
epteined be poet greatest ease and contol by using 
BLAND & Li ion of SOLUBLE COTTON. Cer- 
| tainty of Ly 0! alien over a lengthened period, combined 
ith the most faithful yendering of the half-tones, constitute this 

he most valuable agent in the hands of the Photographer. 











EVOLUTION in LITHOGRAPHY.—To | 
Publishers, Public Companies, the Trade, and the Publie.— 
MACLURE, MACDONALD & MACGREGOR, Sole Patentees of 
the Geos Self-actin LITHOGRAPHIC MACHINES, b 
these perfect Machines the range of Litho- | 
nealeulably extended, preceting sae ter-press Printing in ; 
and ch Each M being equal to tefity ordinary | 
by 








Presses, exhibits the great power p 
Walbrook, Mansion-house. 


ITHOGRAPH Y.—Messrs. DAY & SON, 
Lithographers to the Queen, having built suitable and most 
extensive pre r aud more appropriate than _ other 
— in the world, are now prepared to carry out with 
rfection and des and more coomenpieniiy, all those 





ic Lithegrs hy Ly which oer have so | 


nm pre-eminent. Colour-prin , is 
red available, fro’ rapidity ~~ ag = with which it 
is produced, for every pu: kes illust: ther fac-similes of 
istaree « or book-plates ; se to the production of Tn- 
ow poo . ‘every. deseription 0 


— ineering Prawing, | 


ized Paper, for printing from = and paper magatives 
giving a mi f detail d by any other method, 5a. 
per quire. 

Waxed and Iodized Papers of tried quality. 

Instruction in the processes. 

Buianv & L an hical Instrument 

| Makers, and Operative Chemists, 153, Fleet-street, London. 

sent on 

















| Ti SIGHT PRESERVED by the USE of 
SPECT ecu ns. adapted to suit every variety of vision, by 
means of SME ‘OPTOMET ER, which effectually prevents 
INJURY to ae PY ES a the selection of improper Glasses, 
and is qutensively compiles ed b; 

Bianp & Lone, Opticions, 153, Fleet-street, London. 





YLO-IODIDE OF SILVER, exclusively used 

at all the Pastegmghie, Establishments —The + superiority 

of this y acknowled, estimo- 
nials from the best Photographers = principal sc tise men of 
the day, warrant the assertion, that hitherto no preparation has 
been LSiseevense which produces uniformly such perfect pictures, 








Plan Work, and all of commercial 
onal nd or the trade, with a rapidity and sw lori « of j 
tyle hit Gate-s 


given.—17, Gate-street, 
coln’s Inn-fields. 


SCIENTIFIC RECREATION for YOUTH.— 
ERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY, by meansof STATHAM’S 
CHEMICAL CABINETS and PORTABLE PAROS A TOS IES 
.» 318, 6d., 428, 638. and upwards. Book of 

Experiments, ~~ “Thlustiated —— tive Gehalagae? cont 
e stamp.— Willi: tatham, Operative Chemist, 

B, Rot! roth -street, Tslingten, ey and of Chemists and 
Opticians everywhere. 


ETEOROLOGY.—Necrert1 & Zausna' 's 
PATENT THERMOMETER. — Messrs. NEGRETTI & 
ZAMBRA begto inform Scientific Gentlemen that their PATENT 
MAXIMUM THERMOMETER may now be had of the prin- 
cipal Opticians in Town and Country. As it is probable that inter- 
parties may endeavour to 2 superege the above Invention, 
Messrs. N EGRE Tl & ZAMBRA og to submit ag following 
letter received by te J. Gr smaes, Bes. of Esq., of the Royal 
servatory, , Who hasno ent in constant 
use for nearly twelve months :— 
bad | 


3 Dartmouth-terrace, Lewisham. 
ag ay Soaring te ur inquiry of this day, I have no 
Pr aemiie pe the pinion xp d to a a in my note 
that time the. Tne me sear faery a hermometer ; 3 














the greatest rapidity of action. In all cases where 
a quantity is required, the two solutions may be at Wholesale 
price in se; ttles,in which state it may be kept for years, 
and exported toanyclimate. Full instructions for use. 

Caution.—Each Bottle is met with a Red Label tera my 
name, RICHARD W. THOMAS, Chemist, 10, Pall Mall, to 
counterfeit which is felony. 

CYANOGEN SOAP, for rEMovinG all kinds 
of PHOTOGRAPHIC STAINS. T The dy uine is made only by the 
inventor, and is secured with a red l bearing this signature 
and address, RICHARD W. THOMAS, cHE IsT, 10, PALL 
MALL, M fi of pure P : and may 
be procured of all respectable Chemists, in Poon at 1a, 28. 28., and 
38. 6d. each, through Messrs. Edwards, 67, St. Paul’s Church- 
—_ ; and Messrs. Barclay & Co. 95, Farringdon-street, Wholesale 

gents. 








MPROVEMENT IN COLLODION.—J. B. 
HOCKIN & CO., CHEMISTS, 289, STRAND, have, by a new 
mote of Iodizing, rendered, their "Collodion equat, they may say 
rior, in sensitiveness and Coches ia and apy to every 

er hitherto published: the ing properti ——- appreciation 


CF es. 11,’54 
LK IN GT 


ont co, 
MANUFACTURING SILVERSM MITI ‘BROS: a 
—! Zl 
Puret ol wae ak 


Respectfully urge upon ri 
bears their ' — liens & Co. tt pt] 


are warranted 
The fact Seanetie ras forth of pepe being plated by * Elking 
ton’s Process,” aff affords ne tee of the call,  numeroug 
manufacturers are license by them to use the Process, but 
restriction in the mode of yoo wong the meta) emplo, Without 
Henan ate Gael rhino i ate fs 
onoured at the la x “~ 
Neila Soy Ease ahi Haslam, 
45, MOORGATE-STREET, } LONDON, 
NEWHALLSTREET, Bl MINGHAM. 
wings, an ces sent 
Replating and Gilding asus ~ by post, 


AUTION.—To Tradesmen » Merchants, Shippers, 
Outfitters, &c.— Whereas be has has latel come to my know 
that some unprincipled person eg? some time 
been imposing upon the pabiis "Ly sellin selli: e Trade an 
& spurious article under the name of ONDS Pent 
MARKING INK, this is to give Notice, that Iam the Original 
and Sole Proprietor and Manufacturer o — — — je, and do 
not employ any Traveller or autho to represent 
themselves as coming from my Establishinent f for t the purpose of 
selling the said Ink. This Caution is published by me to prevent 
periees impecitice — a Public one and serious injury my myself— 
, Sole Executrix an dow of the la Bond 
28, Long-lane, West Smithfield, London, tees 





SLERS’ TABLE GLASS, CHANDELIERS, 

LUSTRES, &c., 44, Oxford-street, London, conducted i incon, 
nexion with their Manufacto: tory, Broad-street, Birmingham. Esta- 
blished 1807. Richly cut and e ae ved Decanters in variety, 
Wine Glasses, Water Ju Lew ets, Cr! all kinds of Table Glass 
at exceedingly moderate prices. Crystal glass Chandeliers, of new 
and elegant d . for Gas or Candles. A large stock of Foreign 
Ornamental Glass always on view. Furnishing orders executed 
with despatch. 


( SANDELIERS, &c.—APSLEY PELLATT 
& Co. (late Pellatt & Green) have always = show at ‘oe 
Glass Manufactory, He yy Blackfriars, the largest 
ment in London of CUT-GLASS CHA ANDELIERS. beth. for Gas 
and Candles, of every variety of style, size, and price. These are 
manufactured only from their own Glass, which, from its highly 
refractive power, is so superior to the Foreign Glass now frequently 
used. Their Show-rooms contain, also, an immense variety of every 
description of Table-glass, China, and Stoneware of the very first 
quality. Hotel and Tavern-keepers supplied at the lowest trade 
price. 


OOKING-GLASSES.—C. Nosorrr begs to 
inform the Public generally that in consequence of Ccxtensine 
alterations and enlargement of his Premises about to tak 
the whole of the valuable stock of Looking- cnn Pade Ay and 
Decorative Furniture is offered at an immense reduction. The 
Put are marked in plain figures. As this is a bona fide Sale the 
ublic will find this a most advantageous opportunity of pur 
chasing. An early visit is respectfully solicited. —308 and 299, 
Oxford-street. 


LLEN’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
containing Size, Price, and Description of upwards of One 
Hundred Articles, consisting of Portmanteaus, Travelling Bags, 
Ladies’ Portmanteaus, Despatch-Boxes, Writing- Desks, Dressing- 
Cases, and “sed travelling -— A Lae on receipt of two 
Messrs. Allen’s regis! Despatch Box and Wri 
their Travelling Bag ary the opening as large as the 
and the New Portmanteau, containing four compartments, are 
the best articles of the kind ever produced.—J. W. & T. Auigs, 
anufacturers of Portable Furniture and Military Outtitters, 18 
and 22, Strand. 


HERE to BUY a DRESSING-CASE.—In 
no article is caution more necessary than in the purchase 
ofa » Desens: case, for in mee are the meretricious arts of the 
Pg ay elgned ECHI, 
4, ca NHALL- STREET. mene oe street, has long 
enjoyed the reputation of producing a Dressing-case in the most 
finished and faultless manner. Those who purchase of him wili 
sure of having thoroughly-seasoned and well-prepared woodor 
leather, with fittings of first-rate — Prices from 11. to 100 
Thus the man of fortune and he of m means may alike be 
suited, while the traveller will find the 3 Mechian Dressing-case 
especially adapted to his necessities. —4, Leadenhall-street. 


OALS, for Paterfamilias, —The Metropolitan 
Coal Company strongly recommend their DERBYSHIRE 
pay a at 31s. per ton; cheerful burners, one no white ash, 
'y best Su nderland Coals, double screened, 35a Delivered imme 
Sabety.— JOHN G. BRYAN, Manager. hier Offices, 38, South- 
ampton-street, Strand. 


O YOU BRUISE YOUR OATS ?—Great 
d Gogd for the Animal.—Oat Bruisers, 24 158, 64 


and 41. 5s. oe eh Chaff Cutters, 1. 78. 6d. and 2I. 193. 6d.—Many Wer 
LAKE & Co. 118, Fenchurch-street. 


re. -CUTTERS, of the best workmanship, 
25s. ; pty = Chaff Engines, from a! Mills for Brui 
Cate, and Beans, | from 458.— 


























WiiuraM Dray & Co., Agricult 





half tints, for which their manufacture ti are 
wil retaine 
Apparatus, Pure Chemicals, and every Teqeiomont for the Prac- 
tice 1 TF Photo phy. Instruction in the 
THE COL ODION and POSITIVE PAPER PROCESS, by 
J. B. HO CKIN. Price 1s. ; — post, 1s. 








and 
received by the observers of t the British Meteorologi ical Soe! 
whose o) A coincides with rE dan that itis ‘inital 
= am, G 


any in previous use.—. 





rvant, Jamas » 
**n Messrs. Negretti & Zambra, Opticians. Guarsuen 
ee ie aes 
R! B 
Hatton _— ioe eteorological ees Makers, 11, 


PuoroGRaPny.—A Complete Set of Appa- 
La PR. RO 4s. comprising an ry oan, awe 
tand, Pressure Frame, Levelling Stand, and ad ‘Bath with Dipper, 


ORTRAIT gtnent fe of ay by Ach oN binati 
justment, for size » 1, 128, 

NDSCA SES, with 4 Rack adjustmen' 

rota ‘3 Views or Portraits of the fee quality, at 


er 
y 
MAB ar ti the best Spptracticn, together with every article 
lin the jice of Photography, at moderate ot: 
u ~ he Practice of this interesting Art, 1s.; by post, 


pplication. 
































Gatlogtes by pak 0 er Inctrement Warehouse, 244, High Hol- 
born (opposite D ay & M Martin’s). Established 1765. - 


DENT, 61, Strand, and 33 and 34, Royal 
e Exchange, Clockmaker, by ne RT to the Queen and 
Prince Albert, sole successor to the late E. J. Dent in all his Patent 
rights and business at the above shops, and the Clock and Compass 
Factory at Somerset Wharf, maker under various Patents of Chro- 
nometers, Watches, Astronomical and Turret Clocks of a new 
construction, Dipleidoscopes and Ships’ Compasses used on board 
Her Majesty's Yacht. 


OLD CHAINS and JEWELLERY.~ 
WATHERSTON & BROGDEN’S GOLD CHAINS, b toy 
weight at realizable value, and the workmanship at w cacoall 
manufacturers’ prices. 








EXAMPLE. 
Intrinsic value of achain of 15 carat gold, weighing 1} 0z.£319 7 
8 ing th k BP OS Diccccncccccvcveseccseces SO © 


ie WOrk 


Total.. -£519 7 

By this arrangement the public will see ata glance the propor- 

tion charged for LaBourR compared with the BuLLIoN ina gold 

chain; and being always able to realize the one, will have only to 
decide on the value of the other, 

extensive assortment of Jewellery, of the first quality, all 

Re at their Manufactory, 16, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 

London. Established a.p. 1798, 





Sw. — weve Thames street, City, City. 
t, Portman-square. 

RIZE MEDAL to CAISTOR'S SADDLES 
(MILITARY and PARK) and HARNESS. 

SADDLERY, Harness, Horse Clothing, Blankets, Brushes, 

uisite. Outfits for Indis. 

Prices, cash, from 20 to 30 per cent. below those usually charged 
for credit. Mate epee ey os and Style not to be s 

A detailed List will be sent free by post, or may be had on spilt 
cation at CAISTOR’S, 7, Bak t+, Portman-square, W 

Exhibition Saddles and Harness may be seen. 


AFETY for STREET DOORS.—CHU UBBS 
PATENT LATCHES, with ve ae om and neat keys, at 
fectly safe from the attempts of picklocks and false keys. = 
are very strong, not liable to get out of order, and the pricnese 
as te place them within the reach of all classes. Chubb’s ; 
Fire-proof Safesand Boxes form a complete my ig ay me 
plate, books, &c. from fire and Chieves. hubb & Son, 
Paul's Churchyard, London ; 28, Lord-street, Liverpool ; 16, 
ket-street, Manchester; and ‘Horsley Fields, “Wolverhampton. 


a ISS KIRBY (late of Somerset-street, Porfman. 











square) effectually PREVENTS BALDNESS an a 


of HAIR from every cause, Her treatment eradicates 
and —- Premature Greyness. 23, Mortimer-street, Cave 
square, Lond 

Miss Kirby’: 3  EMOLLIENT POMADE is the best restaratft 
for the Hair ever yet discovered, and is stronely recommen ‘l 
preventing Grey ~ To be had as above. Wholesale or 
pots, price 3s. 6d, and 58. each, 
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ATO CHARGE for STAMPING NOTE PAPER 
and ENVELOPES. at tomx WOOD'S, 75, New Bond- 
greet. Self-sealing. Enve ~- Ye per 100.—Cream-laid Note- 
6 ques foro; are as Site ae for ea roo eat 
a) —) 
Bers ist a f= Son el—Douning Cases, Writing and Travelling 
Cards ee a at a feckwood's, 75, New Bond-street. 





MEETH.—Mr. FRANK THOMAS (formerly 
[ principe! assistant and designer to the late W. H. Mogge- 
Dentist to the Royal Family) has REMOVED (—— 
ca and the Old Kent-road, to 332, Oxford-street, corner of 
circus, where he continues to fix artificial teeth on all =~ 

eae anyes yn “on ed. — cg if ig r to os = 

tooth, 38. 6d.; stopping, 2. 4 sealing, 

bone ee eo “ wit Old gold plates 








ought 7 taken oy —A pupil wanted. 
A NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH. 


R. HOWARD, SURGEON DENTS, 52 

FLEET-STRE introduced an ENTIRELY NEW 
DESCRIPTION ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without 

wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natura tect 

asnot to to be distinguished from the originals by the closest ob- 

werver they will never 4 colour or decay, and will be found 

jor toany teeth 0d fore used. This method does not re- 

the extraction of roots, or any painful operation, and 
rapport = peeseree * var yk. that are loose, and is guaran 

Decaye 


ed teeth po Ae 
ful vast 
pao dnd LEED STREET.“A “At home from Ten till Five. 


MEET H.—By Her Majesty's Royal Letters 
Patent.—Newly-invented and Patented application of Chemi- 
= repared White India-rubber in the Construction of Artificial 
and Palates.—Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY, Surgeon- 
OWER GROSVENOR-STREET, GROSVENOR- 
TARE. sole INVENTOR and PATENT EE—A new, original, 
td ural ble invention, the with t 
most absolute extortion and success, of CHEMICAL LY- PRE. 
PARED WHI' NDIA-RUBBER as a lining to the ordinary 
gold er bone cated ‘he pat need results of this application 
may be briefly noted ina few of their most ge features, as 
fe following : —All sharp edges are avoided; no springs, wires, or 
fastenings are required ; a greatly increased freedom of suction is 
lied; a natural elasticity hitherto wholly unattainable, and a 
fit perfected with the most unerring accuracy, is secured ; ‘while, 
from the softness and flexibility of the agent employ ed, the greatest 
rt is given to the adjoining teeth when loose, or rendered 
tee AY the absorption of the gums. The acids of the mouth 
agency on the chemically-prepared White INDLA- 
QUBRER. and as it is a non-conductor, fluids of any temperature 
may with thorough comfort be imbibed and retained in the mouth, 
all unpleasantness of smell or taste being at the same time wholly 
provided eons’ by the peculiar nature of its preparation. Tobe 
ped t 


obtai 
61, LOWER ensovancn- STREET, LONDON; 
22, Gay-street, Bath; 
10, Eldon- -square, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

PURE ROUSSILLON, 26s., from the vineyard 
direct—one of the finest known red wines, firm bodied, of full 
colour, with fine violet tinge, has the brightly deep glow of Bur- 
gundy, a bouquet resembling the finest Port, but is fresher and 
smoother on the palate, and has the merit of not causing acidity 
those temperaments that are subject to it as readily as Port ; 
is rich, racy, and of mellow flavour; will keep to a great age; 
irmness, and vinosity of a very perfect kind are its cha- 
neteristics. Dinner Sherry, 268. ; 308.; standard or natural, 36s.; 
old ruby beeswing Port, 42s., 48a. ; Moselle ( Muscatel flavour), 368. 
; milk Punch, 36s. ; sparkling Champagne, of the ce! lebrated 
186 vintage, 438 —Foster & INGie, Mitre-court, Milk -street, 
Cheapside. © ash. Carriage free to all Tailway stations in England, 


HE EMPRESS OF CHINA’S TEA, recom- 
mended by the Faculty for its purity ; by the Nobility god 
cour fur its choice quality (which is always the same); 
he Trade for its general su; oY and moderate price.— MOORE 
$00 14, LITTLE TOWER-STREET, London. Sold in Sealed 
Packets and Tins by their ‘Agents throughout the kingdom. 
Agents wanted (Tea Dealers only), where none are app pointed. 


eas and COFFEES at MERCHANTS’ 


Raton 
Congou Tea ..... coccccccs 88,98 90, O28 4d 
pare Souchong Tea .. 38. 6d., 38, 8d., 48. 
t Assam Pekoe Soichong.a very ‘extra- 
ordinary Tea ° 
Baar Ounpowden’ Tea . 
The Best Gunpowder Tea.. 
Prime Coffee at 1s. and 18. 2d. pe 
The best Mocha and the best West india Coffee at 18. 4d. 
Teas, Coffees, Spices, and all other goods, sent carriage free, by 
out own vans and carts, if within eight miles ; and Teas, Coffees, 
and — sent oormjase free to any part of England, if to the value 


upwards, 
PHILL Ips x" Cont PANY,Tea and Colonial Merchants, No. 8, 
King William-street, City, London. A general Price Current, con- 
taining great advantages in the purchase of Tea, Coffee, and Colo- 


nial Produce, sent post free, on application. Sugars are supplied 
at Market Prices, 























4g. 4d. 
48., 48. 8d., 58, 
58. ad. 





MERICAN CLOCK WAREBOU SE, 
emb: every variety » 7 Timepieces, 
imported di from our Old Btn factory; all brass 
works, and warranted to kee Oe Ch They are sold one- 
one less Gea + usual pi Clocks from 10s. to 18s.; 
LPs Day, 308. to 358. ; also, pooed L. J. of American goods, by 
BRAV WR & Co. formerly Rogers & Co.), 546, New Oxford. 





MERICAN PEACHES.—This excellent 
FRUIT, perfects | fom and of the finest flavour, we are 
now importing from the U ted States, hermetically sealed, in jars 
and cans. Those in jars, preserved te sa; at the reduced price 
of 58.; fresh peaches, in cans, 48. d, 38. They will be forwarded 
to all parts of the country on the pot. of a Post-office Urder for 
the amount. Sold, with every variety of American goods, at the 
American Warehouse, by LEFAVOUR & Co. 546, New Oxford- 
stree 


URLEY & COMPANY, HOUSE FUR 
NISHERS, beg most respectfully to assert that from their 
being bona fide Manufacturers, Cabinet Furniture, in every 
variety | of ~ le — wood (from’ Original Designs by their own 
ost adv ly from them 
They only connaae that the Style, Quality, and Prices of their 
Furniture may be ascertained and fairly compared with any other 
house in the trade. ae Tapestry,and Velvet Pile Carpet in 
immense variety, at r yard; as likewise every new 
and novel fabric known ‘or hed wl sive the Pa Portiéres, &. &. 
—66 and 67, Oxford- street, nearly opposite the Pantheon. 


ISHER’S DRESSING-CASES, for Ladies and 
Gentlemen, in silver ar plated, are furnished with the mor- 

ticed partitions, and warranted to stand the tropical aes also 
Travelling and Writing Desks, W ork-boxes, &c. Fisher has one 
of the largest stocks in Eonden, at prices to suit all purchasers. 
Cases relined. Catalogues post-free.— Strand, corner 


of Arundel-street. 
HOTEL 














183 and 189, 


O FAMILIES FURNISHING, 
KEEPERS, &c.—In oSitinG of the expiration of the 
lease, E. T. ARCHER is SELLING OFF the whole of his 
CABINET sToc K of FURNITURE; also, Looking Glasses, 
Carpets, Curtains, Floorcloths, &c., and a general Upholstery stock 
of the best manufacture, much below cost price.— 451, Oxford-street. 


\ TJALNUT DRAWING-ROOM FURNI- 

TURE.—Some remarkably fine specimens of French and 
Italian Walnut-wood made up into Loo, Occasional, and Work 
Tables, Chiffoniers, &c., can be supplied and guaranteed by 
Ricnarp Loaper, Wholesale and Export Upholsterer, 23 and 24, 
Pavement, | F insbury. —Uffice F urniture, &e. 


OCOA NUT FIBRE MATT ING and MATS, 
of the best quality.—The Jury of Class 28, Great Exhibition, 
awarded the Prize Medal to T. TRELOAR, Cocoa Nut Fibre 
Manufacturer, 42, Ludgate-hill. 


UY your CLOTHING ar ROBERTS'S, 65, 
SHOREDITCH. You will be pleased, in addition to 
saving 38.6d.inthe £ NOTED FOR BUYS’ C LOTHING. 


N ESSRS. NICOLL, REGENT-STREET.— 
In England, or from France and Germany, the best talent 
in cutting, workmanship, and materials are secured for the use of 
gentlemen by this firm, who combine excellence with economy, as 
illustrated in the PATENT TWO-GUINEA PALETOT, sold in 
the Country and Colonies by their recognized Agents, but in Lon- 
don, ONLY at 22, CORNHILL, and the Principal Depdt in the 
centre of REGEN T-ST REET, viz., Nos. 114, 116,118, and 120, 


HE ALBERT CAPE, with or without sleeves. 
—This is the most fashionable ‘and elecant garment of the day. 


To be had only, in every variety of colour and quality, at YOU NU 
& Co.'s, 317, High Holborn, opposite Gray's Inn. 

















CONOMIC CARPET CLEANING and 
GENERAL DYEING COMPANY. Head Office, 452, New 
Oxford-street.—The CARPETS of a mansion, by a cheap and 
simple process, CLEANED, fit for use, before breakfast. Neither 
beating nor taking up essential. In THE DYEING DEPARTMENT all 
scientific improvements adopted. Orders punctually executed. 

Carpets freed from dust, from 2a. to 48, each. 

H. E. OSBORNE, Sec. 


I EAL & SON'S EIDER DOWN QUILT is the 

warmest, the lightest, and the most elegant Covering ; suitable 
for the Bed, the Couch, or the Carriage ; and for Invalids, its com- 
fort cannot be too highly appreciated. It is made iu three varieties, 
of which a large assortment can be seen at their Establishment. 
Lists of Prices <4 the above, together with the Catalogue of Bed- 
steads, sent free by post.-HEAL & SON, Bedstead and Bedding 
Manufacturers, isk, Tottenham Court-road. 


GLENFIE SLD PATENT STARCH, (used in 

Beier) ; desndry, bot WOTHERSI 0ONS: Machine- 
made CONFECTIONERY, ALADE, JA JELLIES, 
&c., (which gained a Prize Medal of 1851,) nay — had of all 
Grocers ; Ww holesale of Wotherspoon, Mackay & Co. 66, Queen- 








4 Royal Bank Buildings, Liverpool, February, 1854. 
URING the last nine months a great advance has 
taken place in the pricesof Black Tea, viz., in many instances 

6d. to 9d per Ib., this is accounted for by the internal Revolution 
in China, and the progressive reduction in the Import Duty on 
Tea = England. ne ee a formidable spirit of speculation 

supplies in the face of increasing 


ption 
cenit, the excited seers of the market, we neither advanced 





State of cooks fremC 

As we confine our attention to the sale of Tea and Coffee— 
observing Quality as a primary feature in all transactions—we are 
tabled to place these two very important articles of domestic 
Coisumption before the Consumers, upon such terms that must 
d to promote their interest 2 as well as our own. 

BERT ROBERTS & Co. 
Ropal. Bank Buildings, Liverpool. 

THOM H 


OMAS SALT & 
EAST INDIA PALE ALE BREWERS, 
BURTON-ON-TRENT. 


as ES. 
. 22, Hungerford Wharf. 
: 52 Henry-street. 
. oo 
: 25h, ats 
kK Hall, Balawin-street, 
und-street. 





Co., 








: 13, New — y Seay, High-street. 





street, Che Ch , London ; and Robe bert Wothe rspoon & | Co. Glasgow. 


( (UTTA PERCHA TUBING,.—Many inquiries 
having been made as to the durability of this tubing, the 
Gutta Percha Company have pleasure in drawing attention to 
the following letter, received from Mr. C. Hacker, Surveyor to 
the Duke of Bedford :— 
“ Oftice of Works, Woburn Park, Jan. 10, 1852, 
“In answer to your inquiries respecting the Gutta Percha 
Tubing for Pump Suctions, I find that the water has not affected 
it in the least, although it will eat lead through in two years; we 
have adupted it largely, both on account of being cheaper than 
lead, much easier fixed, and a “em perfect job. 
“ Yours. HACKER.” 
N.B. The Company's Illustrated Circulars, AL... instruc- 
aks to plumbers for joining tubes, &c. will be forwarded on the 
receipt of four postage stamps. 
THE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 18, 
WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, LONDON. 


ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH & PENETRATING HAIR BRUSHES. 
—The Tooth Brush has the important advantage of searching 
thoroughly into the divisions of the teeth, and is famous for the 
hairs not coming loose, 1s. An improved Clothes Brush, incapable 
ofinjuring the finest nap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, with the 
durable unbleached Russian bristles. Flesh Brushes of improved 
graduated and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which act in 
the most successful manner. Smyrna Sponges.— By means of 
direct importations, Metcalfe & Co. are enabled to secure to their 
customers the luxury of a Genuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at 
METCALFE, BINGLEY & C0.'S Sole Establishment, 130s, 
Oxford- -street, one door from Holles-street. 
Gpien Sore of the words ** From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 
some houses. 
METCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 2s. per box. 








THE MOST CERTAIN PREVENTION OF CHOLERA 
EVEK DISCOVERED. 
FURTHER GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE, 


a y P 
REWS'S DISINFECTING FLUID is the 
BEST and CHEAPEST for the purification of dw 
houses, stables, dog kennels, ships’ holds cesspools, drains, | 
closets, &c.; the disinfection of sick rooms, c Gothing. linen, and 
for the prevention of contagion. 

The extraordinary power of this Disinfecting and Purifyin 
\gent is now acknowledged, and its use recommended by the Cok 
lege of Physicians. Un ike the action of many other Disinfec- 
tants, it destro; ys all noxious omeils, and is itself scentless, aie 

aving d 7 ee ae 
assumption ‘of the title of a patent, has to warn the publ cagainat 
all spurious imitations. Each bottleof Crews’s Disinfecting ‘lui 
contains a densely-concentrated solution of Chloride of Zinc, 
which may be diluted for use with 200 times its bulk of water. 
Vide Instructions accompanying each bottle. 

It is sold by all Chemists an fn bits Agents in the United 
Kingdom. = epersel quagtee -” 28.; in pints, at 1s. ; half-pints, at 
n daret essels, 5a.per gallon.—Agent ts, Messrs. 
DREW, apy ee & BARRON. Bush-lane, Cannon- tren 
— at H. G. GRAY’S, Commercial Wharf, Mile End, 
oudon. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HE MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed 


by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most effective 


invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA e use of a 
steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided; a soft 
bandage being worn round the body, while the requisite resistin 
power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVE 
fitting with so much ease and closeness that it cannot be Cetonted, 
and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be hi 

aud the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on ting 
clroumferenee of the body two inches below the hips being sent to 

he Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 
has been for many years sanctioned by the most eminent of 
the Medical Profession as an excellent remedy for Acidities, 
Heartburn, Headache, "Gout, and Indigestion. As a Mild Aperient 
it is admirably adapted for delicate Females, particularly during 
Pregnancy ; and it prevents the Food of Infants from turning sour 
during digestion. Combined with the ACIDULATED LEMON 
SYRUP, it forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is 
hig zhly agreeable and efficacious.—Prepared by DINNEFORD & 
CO., Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agents for the improved’ 
Horse Hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond-strect, London, and 
sold by all respectable Chemists throughout the Empire. 


D2 YOU WANT BEAUTIFUL HAIR, 
WHISKERS, MOUSTACHES, &c.?—ALICE MELVILLE'S 
VPALMAPILLA is the only real remedy ever discovered for pre- 
serving and restoring the Hair. In all tases it strengthens weak 
hair, prevents its falling off, checks greyness, produces a thick 
erowth, dispelling scurf and dandriff, and making it clean, soft, 
curly, and glossy. For baldness arising from any cause, its 
Vink. is certain and effective; and for the production of 
hiskers, Moustaches, Eyebrows, ke. in a few weeks, it is the 
only stimulant that can be depended upon. Price 2s. 6d. per case. 
Seut post free to any part on receipt of thirty penny postage 
stamps, by Miss Metvitie, 25, Argyle-square, King’s Cross, 
London. Sold by Lucas, 63, Cheapside ; Swire, 14, Edgware-road ; 
Ashton, 154, Sloane-street ; and every other Chemist in the world: 


NOW THYSELF! — Professor BLENKINSOP 
continues to receive from individuals of every rank the 
most flattering testimonials of his success in describing the CHA- 
RACTEKS of Persons from their HANDWRITING, pointin 
out their mental and moral qualities, whether .—Ad- 
dress by letter, stating age. sex, and profession; Goletng 13 uncut 
postage stamps, to Dr. Blenkinsop, 344, Strand, London. 


O NERVOUS SUFFERERS—A Retired 
Clergyman having been restored to health in a few days 
after many years of great nervous suffering, is anxious to make 
known to others the means wget will therefore — (free), on 
receiving a stamped envel operly addressed cop; of th 
prescription used.— Direct t “yg E. DOUGLASS,” 18, Holland- 
street, Brixton, London. 


READER, OBSERVE.—The only means ever 

discovered for the real and permanent Cure of Nervous or 
Mind Complaints are the Rev. Dr. Moseley’s, by which, out of 
22,000, 50 are not known to be uncured, who have used these 
means as advised. All particulars in his NOVEL OBSERVA- 
TIONS on NERVOUS or MENTAL COMPLAINTS, franked to- 
any address, if one stamp is sent to 18, Bloomsbury-street, Bed- 
ford-square, London. 


OUGH, CONSUMPTION, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD, NIGHT SWEATS, ~_ FEVERS. Immediate 
relief and an ultimate cure is effecte d by PASC et CONCEN- 
TRATED COUGH and CONSUMPTION by ay E, in all 
Affections of the Throat, Chest, Lungs, &c.; it is a a valuable 
remedy in the Febrile Affections of Nildren.” , all Bilious Dis- 
orders, Liver Complaints, Indigestion in all its forms, Headache, 
Loss of ASCOE’S gt: ie ae GLOBU LES 
i cure.— Prepa‘ | the Proprietors, 
Bohemia- place, Hoaea. o be obtained of 
Barclay, Sutton, Newbury, Sanger, or nd 4s 64. each, Medicine 
Vender, in Bottles, at 1s. 19d, 28, 9d., a 


ODBOLY S VEGETABLE BALSAM, | for 
e CURE of COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMAS, and CON- 
sUMPT TONS —This Medicine has stood pre-eminent for the last 
Fifty Years, as the most efficacious specific ever discovered for 
relieving that dreadful malady, Consumption: it has —- been 
known to fail of success, when taken upon the first attack ; 
ere teh by the Faculty, the only ny amg for cohboing a 
Phthisis. Many of the first Nobility have been restored by it to 
perfect health. This universally-known Medicine should be kept 
in all Families, to administer upon the first symptom of Cough or 
Cold. It is extremely pleasant in taste, and may be administered 
to Children, with almost certain success, in the Hoor:ne-Coven. 
Sold, by appointment of the Proprietor (Mr. A. Goppop), by 
Messrs. BARCLAY & SONS, 95, Farringdon-street, London, at 118. 
the Pint, and 228. the Quart Bottle (duty cn ; and by all the 
principal Medicine Venders in Town and Cow no 
The Proprietor’s Name is written upon the Label, and engraved 
on the Government Stamp. 


Cae of CHRONIC COUGH by 
Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 

From Mr. J. Smedley, Bookseller, Sleaford, Oct. 22, 1853.— Gen- 
tlemen—I can speak with confidence, particularly of the nm 
Wafers, with which I have been not only relieved, but cu 
Chronic Winter Cough. entoete att panes I have sold, and 8 still 
the sale ieas great as ever.—Signed, ley.” 

Dr. LOCOCK’S P ULMONIO Ww APERS give instant relief, and 
a a cure of Asthma, Coughs,and all Disorders of the Breath 
and 
TO SINGERS and PUBLIC SPEAKERS they are invaluable 
for clearing and strengthening the voice. ‘hey have a most plea 
om taste.—Price 1s. ldd., 2a. 9d. and lis. per box. Bold by all 
Chemists. 
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CHOICE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 


MANY ON LARGE PAPER, AND IN FINE CONDITION, ON SALE BY 


SOTHERAN, SON & DRAPER, 331, STRAND, LONDON. 


( Opposite Somerset House. ) 





SOTHERAN & CO. publish at intervals CATALOGUES of their large and valuable Collection of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, 


which they will be happy to forward, Prez, for twelve months, to all parts of the United Kingdom, Australia, and the other British Colonies, and the United States of America, on 
the receipt of twelve postage stamps. Book-buyers at home and abroad will find this the most advantageous medium for procuring the best NEW AND OLD WORKS AT 


THE LOWEST PRICES. 


Atterbury Papers—A large Collection of Original | 


uscripts and sot Hohe: Letters of and relating to Francis 


Man 
Atterbury, 
bd peri 
short period of hisdeath. Their frequent references to men an 
pinion of the time render them valuable to the historian, 1 


Bishop of ester, many of them written during 


Addison’s Works, Baskerville’s splendidly printed 


edition, Portrait, 4 vols. 4to. calf gilt, 37. 3s. 1761 


Evelyn’s Memoirs and Correspondence, edited by | 


Bray, Portrait, &c. a vols.— Evelyn’s Miscellaneous Writings, 
edited, with Notes, by Upcott, 1 vol.—Evelyn’s Sylva and 
Terra, with Notes by Hunter, Plates, 2 vols.—Pepys’ Memoirs 
and Correspondence, edited by Lord Braybrooke, ports., &c.. 
2 vols.—Clarendon (Earls of) and Rochester’s Correspondence 
(contemporary with Evelyn), edited by S. W. Singer, 2 vols.— 

ether, 9 vols. 4to. uniformly and eoteemney bound, calf 

xtra, marbled leaves, 101. 10s. 19—1525, &c. 


Book of Common Prayer, together with ee Psalter 

or Psalms of David, black letter, folio, superbly bound in 

yt —_— richly tooled on back and sides, with a Cross 

morocco, inlaid on both sides, with linings, also 

richly t tele. joints, ‘gilt edges (goffered), &c. 12/. 123. 1706 

att > specimen of ancient typog oe and of modern 
iin 


Bock a Common Prayer, commonly called the 
d Book of Edward VI., printed by Whitchurch, 1552, re- 
tere in black letter, to imitate the original, folio, morocco, 
lind tooling on back and side, old style, very rich, by Riviere, 
188, Pickering, 1844 

*,* A very limited number of copies were printed. 


Archaica and Heliconia, reprints of rare Old English 
Pieces of Prose and Poetry, edited by Park, Sir E. Brydges, 
and Haslewood, 5 vols. 4to. complete, a choice set, in tree mar- 
bled calf extra, ‘with marbled eaves ‘(only 250 copies, = ately 
printed), 61. 6s. 1814-15 


Hindoo Drawin “ Paintings exhibiting a great 
variety of Attitn jes, - Feats of Activity, Strength, Tumbling, 
&c., performed by sets of mendicant people, a remarkably ex- 

rt company of which, at Trichinopoly. the proprietor hired 
to remain with the painters for some weeks, to enable them to 
take sketches of all their Cy &c.” A series tae, 
Drawings by uative artists, wi th explanations in a 
each, an extremely curious volume, folio, morocco, gilt, with 
gilt Teaves, 81, 88. 
rian Plt by as Colleetion 
by Rembrandt, Van vit 
eminen’ neatly moun 
India —— maroon morocco, gilt, with gilt en, ‘Sn as 
1784, &e. 
Burnet’s (Bishop) History of his Own Time, illus- 


trated with 144 fine Portraits, ote Van Dyck, Sir G. Kneller, 
ke. H , Cooper, Vertue, &c., in- 





d by 
Serfeaved throughout, forming 6 ms tg folio, half-russia, a = | 
(Edward Astle’s copy). 724 | 


Guercino’s Works — 82 Prints from ere, of | | 
esty ; 73 Prints from | | 


Guercino, in the collection of His Majes 
Pictures and Drawings of M. Angelo, Domenichino, the Car- 
racci, Cartona, Maratti, ac. y beautiful Plates, 2 vols. = 
folio. half bound, uncut, 32 
Heads of Illustrious seal of Great Britain, en- 
graved by Houbraken and Vertue, with their Lives and Cha- 
racters, by Thomas Birch, A.M., 108 fine Portraits, royal -_ 
russia axica, with gilt leaves, 3.108, 
British Gallery of Contemporar ry Portraits—A series 
of Engravings of the most Eminent Pe 
Notices, 150 Portraits, 2 vols. folio, russia "extra, with Joints, | 
gilt edges, 4. 108, 822 | 
Lavater, Essai sur la Physiognomie, destiné & faire 
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This magnificent edition was published at 70 Guineas, unbound. 


Thoroton’s (Dr. Robert) Antiquities of Nottingham- 
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1677 


Brockedon’s Illustrations of the Passes of the Alps, 
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paigns, by Col. Gurwood, new and enlarged edition, fine Por- 
trait, 8 vols. royal 8vo. newly bound, calf, richly gilt, marbled 
leaves, 82. 188. 1852 


Language and Vevrsification, and an Introductory Discourse, 
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ford and Spence’s Introduction to Entomology ; 
or, Elements of the Natural History of Insects, numerous 
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Hakluyt’s Navigations, Voyages, and Discoveries of | 
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3 vols. in 2, folio, black letter, russia neat, 61. 15s. 
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Parry's First, Second, Third, and Fourth Voyages | 
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to the Pacific, numerous Maps and Plates, 4 vols. 4to. fine copy 
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British Poets, from Chaucer to Cowper, edited, with | 
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Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion and Civil Wars 
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Douglas's Nenia Britannica, or a Sepulchral Histo 
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russia, marbled leaves, 2. 14s. 

Kennet’s (Bishop White). Parochial Antiquities, or or 
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| Locke’s (John) Complete Works, with Life of the 

Author, Portrait, 10 vols. royal 8yo. large paper, uncut, 2/, 10s, 
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Milton’s Poetical Works, with the principal Notes 
of various Commentators, to which are added lllustrations, 
with some Account of the Life of Milton by the Rev. H. J. 
Todd, Portrait, 6 vols. royal 8vo. large paper, calf, 2. 15a, 180i 

Platonis Opera Omnia, Gr. et Lat., recensuit Variis 
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| Robertson's Works, wih an Account of the Life 

and Writings of the Author, by Dugald Stewart, Portrait, 
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and revised by Johr Nichols, 19 vols, ro: ~d Svo. large paper 
fine copy in old russia gilt, with marbled leaves, 5.5, iM 
Borlase’s Antiquities of the Suse of Cornwall, 
with Essays on the First Inhabitants, Druid Superstition, 
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Coryat's Crudities, hastily gobbled up in Five Months’ 
Travels in France, "ke, Plates, 3 vols. Svo. calf neat, 21.28 1776 


| Seldeni Opera Omnia, tam edita quam_ inedita, 
Vitam Authoris, Profationes et Indices adjecit D. Wilkins, 
Portrait, 6 vols. in 3, folio, calf gilt, very neat, 3, 158 17% 
De Guignes, Histoire Générale des Huns, des Tures, 
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Hesychii Lexicon Grecum, éum Notis virorum doc- 
torum, cura Alberti, 2 vols, royal folio, large paper, dha 
gilt, with gilt leaves, 2. 58, “— a Bat. 
| Bayle, General Biographical Dictionary, including 
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Oriental History, by Sale, 10 vols. folio, calf gilt, 62. 168. 6d. 


_ Bruckeri Historia Critica Piallconphin, Portrait, 6 
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Muratori (Ludovico Antonio), Dissertationi sopra le 
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